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Review of the Month 


Apel 35th extraordinary session of the National Diet was convened 

for five days on July 18 with the main object of nominating the 
new Prime Minister following the resignation of the Kishi Cabinet. 
The Diet, on the first day of the five-day session on July 18, nomi- 

DEBUT OF IKEDA nated Hayato Ikeda, president of the Liberal- 

CABINET Democratic Party, new Prime Minister, and 
Mr. Ikeda immediately started the organization of his Cabinet. The 
formation of the new Cabinet was completed on the day of Mr. Ikeda’s 
nomination, and the new Ikeda Cabinet got started formally following 
the attestation of the new Cabinet in the presence of the Emperor at 
the Imperial Palace on July 19. It was originally expected that the 
formation of the new Cabinet by Mr. Ikeda would take a long time 
because of the lingering factional antagonism within the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party since the election of Mr. Ikeda as the new president on 
July 14, and hence, the swift formation of the new Cabinet has come 
as a surprise to the public. Mr. Ikeda succeeded in organizing his 
Cabinet with unexpected speed, as he cleverly arranged the distribution 
of major posts in the Cabinet and within the Liberal-Democratic Party 
on the basis of the acceptable balance of power between rival and 
different factions while another chance of the Cabinet reshuffle follow- 
ing the forthcoming general election served to persuade those not 
chosen for key posts into accepting the new lineup. The new Ikeda 
Cabinet is based on the sextuple cooperation by the six factions with- 
in the Liberal-Democratic Party with men from the three key factions 
(respectively led by Prime Minister Ikeda, former Finance Minister 
Sato and former Prime Minister Kishi) as the pivot and three other 
factions (led by former Foreign Minister Fujiyama, Banboku Ohno, 
former vice-president of the party, and Mitsujiro Ishii, former chair- 
man of the party’s executive board, respectively) supporting. No men 
from three other factions (Miki-Matsumura, Kono and Ishibashi) were 
chosen for Cabinet posts. The factional distribution in the new Cabinet 
is as follows: four from the Ikeda faction (including the Prime Minis- 
ter), two from the Sato faction, two from the Ohno faction, one from 
the Fujiyama faction, one from the Ishii faction and two from the 
neutral faction in the House of Representatives, and one from the 
Ikeda faction, one from the Sato faction and one from the Ishii fac- 
tion in the House of Councillors. Two Ministers from the neutral 
camp (Labor Minister Ishida and Education Minister Araki) are close 
to Prime Minister Ikeda. The Chief Cabinet Secretary was chosen 
from the Ikeda Cabinet and the Director-General of the Executive 
Bureau of the Prime Minister’s Office belongs to the Kishi faction. 
Although the Ikeda, Kishi and Sato factions predominate in the num- 
ber of Cabinet posts, the key posts such as Ministers of Finance and 
of International Trade & Industry were allotted to Mr. Mizuta (Ohno 
faction) and Mr. Ishii, leader of the Ishii faction, well indicating the 
utmost care taken for the satisfaction of the so-called “‘ party men,” 
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LINEUP OF THE IKEDA CABINET 
(Installed July 19, 1960) 


ime Minister—Hayato Ikeda...1) 60: 2) Kyoto University: 3) Vice- 
cet of Finaneet Finance Minister; International Trade & Industry 
Minister; Minister without Portfolio: 4) Five times. 


ustice Minister—Tetsuzo Kojima...1) 60: 2) Tokyo University: 3) Parlia- 

: Rnentart Vice-Minister of Postal Services; Chairman, Standing Commit- 
tee for Welfare, House of Representatives; Chairman, Standing Commit- 
tee for Judicial Affairs, House of Representatives: 4) Six times. 


Foreign Minister—Zentaro Kosaka...1) 48: 2) Tokyo University of Com- 
ore 3) Labor Minister; Chairman, Standing Committee for Budget, 
House of Representatives; Vice-Chairman, Political Research Board, 
Liberal Party; Chairman, National Public Safety Commission: 4) Seven 
times. : 

Finance Minister—Mikio Mizuta...1) 55: 2) Kyoto University: 3) Director- 
General, Economic Council Board; International Trade & Industry Minis- 
ter; Chairman, Political Research Board, Liberal Party: 4) Seven times. 


Education Minister—Masuo Araki...1) 59: 2) Kyoto University: 3) Direc- 
tor, Electric Power Bureau, Commerce & Industry Ministry; Parliament- 
ary Vice-Minister of Finance; Mayor, City of Omura: 4) Five times. 
(Concurrently, Director-General, Science & Technology Agency; Chair- 


man, Atomic Energy Commission). 


Welfare Minister—Mrs. Masa Nakayama...1) 69: 2) Wesleyan Univ. (U. 
S.): 3) Parliamentary Vice-Minister of Welfare; Special Chairman. Council 
on Measures for Repatriates, House of Representatives: 4) Six times. 


Agriculture & Forestry Minister—Tokvo Nanjo...1) 65:_ 2) Tokyo Univer- 
sity: 3) Vice Secretary-General, Democratic Party; Chairman, Standing 
Committee for Disciplinary Measures, House of Representatives, Con- 
struction Minister; Member, Executive Committee, Liberal-Democratic 
Party: 4) Seven times. 


International Trade & Industry Minister—Mitsujiro Ishii...1) 70: 2) Tokyo 
University of Commerce: 3) Director, the Asahi Newspapers, Ltd.; 
Transportation Minister; Secretary-General, Liberal Party; Deputy Prime 
Minister: 4) Six times. 

Transportation Minister—Yoshio Minami...1) 56: 2) Tokyo University: 3) 
Parliamentary Vice-Minister of Construction; Director, Tokyo Regional 
Bureau of Fuels, Munitions Ministry: 4) Five times. 


Postal Services Minister—Zenko Suzuki...1) 49: 2) Fisheries College: 3) 
Parliamentary Vice-Minister of Autonomy Agency; Chairman, Standing 
Committee for Local Administration, House of Representatives: 4) Six 
times. 

Labor Minister—Hirohide Ishida...1) 45: 2) Waseda University: 3) Chair- 
man, Standing Committee for House Management, House of Representa- 
tives; Labor Minister; Chief Cabinet Secretary, Kishi and Ishibashi 
Cabinets: 4) Six times. 

Construction Minister—Tomisaburo Hashimoto...1) 59: 2) Waseda Univer- 
sity: 3) Vice Secretary-General, Liberal Party; Vice Secretary-General, 
Liberal-Democratic Party; Vice Chairman, Political Research Board, 
Liberal Party: 4) Five times. 

Autonomous Administration Minister—lIwao Yamazaki...1) 65: 2) Tokyo 
University: 3) Governor, Shizuoka Prefecture; Chief of the Metropolitan 
Police; Home Minister, Higashikuni Cabinet; Chairman, Standing Com- 
mttiee for Budget, House of Representatives: 4) Four times. (Concur- 
rently, Chairman, National Public Safety Commission) . 

State Minister (Director-General, Administrative Management Agency)— 


Shintaro Takahashi...1) 57: 2) Tohoku University: 3) Vice Governor, 
Miyagi Prefecture; Parliamentary Vice-Minister of Justice, Chairman, 
Standing Committee for House Management, House of Councillors; 
Member, Executive Committee, Liberal Party: 4) Twice. 

State Minister (Director-General of Hokkaido Development Board)— 


Jingoro Nishikawa...1) 57: 2) Waseda University: 3) Parliamentary 
Vice-Minister of Finance; Chairman, Standing Committee for Audit, 
House of Councillors; Vice Chairman, Political Research Board, Liberal- 
Democratic Party; Member, Executive Committee, Liberal-Democratic 
Party; President, Nishikawa Industries, Ltd.: 4) *Three times. 

State Minister (Director-General, National Defense Agency)—Masumi 


Ezaki...1) 44: 2) Nippon University: 3) Vice Parliamentary Minister 
of Construction; Vice Secretary-General, Liberal Party: Chairman, Stand- 
ing Committe for Budget, House of Representatives; Charman, Standing 
Committee for House Management, House of Representatives: 4) Six 


times. 
State Minister (Director-General, Economic Planning Agency)—Hisatsune 
Sakomizu...1) 57: 2) Tokyo University: 3) Secretary-General, Suzuki 


Cabinet; Chairman, Disciplinary Committee, Liberal-Democratic Party: 
4) *Once. 

Cabinet Chief Secretary—Masayoshi Ohira...1) 50: 2) Tokyo University 
of Commerce: 3) Chief, Customs Division, Tokyo Finance Bureau; Sec- 
retary to Finance Minister; Chief, Finance Division, Political Research 
Board, Liberal-Democratic Party: 4) Four times. 

Director-General, Executive Bureau, Prime Minister’s Office—Sensuke 
Fujieda...1) 52: 2) Tokyo University: 3) Vice Governor, Gumma Pre- 
fecture; Parliamentary Vice-Minister of Finance; Vice Secretary-General, 
Liberal Democratic Party: 4) Four times. 

Director, Legislative Bureau—Shuzo Hayashi...1) 50: 2) Tokyo University: 
3) Directot> Legislative Bureau since the Hatoyama Cabinet: 4) No seat 
in the Diet. 


NEW PARTY EXECUTIVES OF THE LIBERAL-DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Secretary-General—Shyji Masutani...1) 72: 2) Kyoto University: 3) Con- 
struction Minister; State Minister: Chairman, Executive Board, Liberal 
Party; Chairman, Executive Board, Liberal-Democratic Party; Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; Deputy Prime Minister: 4) 10 times. 

Chairman, Executive Board—Shigeru Hori...1) 58: 2) Chuo University: 
3) Parliamentary Vice-Minister of Commerce & Industry; Labor Mini- 
ster; Chief Cabinet Secretary; Agriculture & Forestry Minister; Secretary- 
General, Democratic Party; Adviser, Liberal-Democratic Party; Member 
Executive Board, Liberal-Democratic Party: 4) Seven times. s 

Chairman, Political Research Board—Etsusaburo Shiina...1) 62: 2) Tokyo 
University: 3) Vice Minister of Munitions; Vice Minister of Commerce 
& Industry; Vice Chairman, Political Research Board, Democratic Party; 
Chief Cabinet Secretary in the Kishi Cabinet: 4) Twice. ; 

Notes: 1) Age: 2) Alma Mater: 3) Former positions occupied: 4) Re- 

turned to the House of Representatives (*House of Councillors) . 
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Other special features of the new Ikeda Cabinet are: 1) No 
Ministers in the outgoing Kishi Cabinet have been retained 
in the new Cabinet in order to avert the criticism that 
the new Cabinet is a quasi-Kishi administration ; 2) More ; 
party men have been chosen in preference to former bureau- 
crats: 3) More ‘‘new men” have been chosen, as only 
six out of the 17 Ministers were ex-Ministers; and 4) A 
woman has been picked for a Cabinet post (welfare) for | 
the first time in this country. As direct assignments de-— 
manding the immediate attention of the new. Cabinet are 
the abolition of the intensified rivalry between the rightist 
and leftist influences within the country over the Japan- 
U.S. Security Treaty, the ending of the consequent social 
unrest, and the recovery of Japan’s reputation overseas as 
well as a series of new administrative measures catering — 
to voters in the forthcoming general election. New Prime 
Minister Ikeda has already stressed the need of more ex- 
tensive social security measures as a cardinal program of 
the new Cabinet, as he is apparently well aware that the 
elevation of the national standard of living is an import- 
ant step for the acquisition of the stronger public support 
to the new Cabinet. The programs to be adopted by the 
new Cabinet are understood to include the strengthening of 
the social security system, the wide tax cut, the propelling 
of the program for ‘“‘ doubling income,” the raising of 
wages for public workers, and the smoother financing of 
small enterprises. It is, however, the popular consensus 
that whether the Ikeda Administration may prove short- 
lived or grow into a stable regime depends on the out- 
come of the forthcoming general. election. Apparently 
staking his fate on the general election, therefore, Mr. 
Ikeda will devote himself to winning the support of the 
public and the cooperation of various factions within his 
party. 


Party Standings in the National Diet 
(As of July 18, 1960) 


House of Representatives :— House of Councillors :— 
Liberal-Democrats .... . 286 Liberal-Democrats ..... 135 
socialists.) 8-4) eee 123 Socialists 2/2). Steeles 67 
Democratic-Socialists ... 40 Democratic-Socialists ... 17 
Independents* ee et 3 3 Independent Club ..... 14 
Vacancies @ag.mn ss) ste ae 15 Doshikai~o : . Saas ll 

otal es Ee ees ee ee 467 Communists ~ § ita. <+ 3 
‘ : ; Vacancies: "oie. ta eee 3 
* Including one Communist. Totall 4) .eoe- ee eee 250 


T is premature to jump at a hasty conclusion that the 
factional rivalry within the Liberal-Democratic Party 
has been abolished because of the unexpectedly speedy 
formation of the Ikeda Cabinet. In view of the intensity 
FACTIONAL RIVALRY of disputes among different fac- 

IN GO’VT PARTY tions within the party surround- 

ing the selection of the succeeding president for more than 
two weeks from the time Prime Minister Kishi manifested 
his intention to resign on June 23 until the election of 
Mr. Ikeda to presidency on July 14, it may well be seen 
how deeply the factional antagonism has been rooted and 
how difficult it is for the complete unification of all rival 
factions. In the first ballot of the presidential election by 
the Liberal-Democratic Party held on July 14, Mr. Ikeda 
got 246 votes against 196 for Mr. Ishii and 49 for Mr. 
Fujiyama. As Mr. Ikeda failed to get the majority, the 
second ballot was taken between the two top-ranking 
candidates, in which Mr. Ikeda (with the Fujiyama faction 
supporting) beat Mr. Ishii 302 votes to 194. Through 
the election of Mr. Ikeda to party presidency, it became 
clear that the party has been newly divided into the main- 
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current group comprising the Ikeda, Sato, Kishi and 
Fujiyama factions and the anti-main-current group includ- 
ing the Kono, Ohno, Ishii, Miki-Matsumura and Ishibashi 


_ factions. Factional rivalry, although partly sentimental in 


_ nature, is mainly based on the struggle for leadership within 


o< 


the party as the stepping stone for a leap to presidency. 


_ Under the Kishi regime, Messrs. Ikeda, Ohno and Ishii 


A 


were the leaders of the three major rival factions, and Mr. 
Ikeda won the game. And under the Ikeda regime, 
Messrs. Sato, Miki, Kono and Fujiyama are set for the 
presidential race, and they are certain to try to expand their 
spheres of influence within the party at the sacrifice of 
the three outgoing factions led by Messrs. Ohno, Ishii and 
Kishi, respectively. With Mr. Ikeda taking the reins of 
government, a new race for factional supremacy is inevita- 
bly in the offing. 


: \ ee 34th ordinary session of the National Diet closed 


its 200-day sitting on July 15. The 34th session, which 
was convened for 150 days on December 29, last year, 
was reopened after the year-end and New Year recess on 
END OF 34TH January 30, this year, and was ex- 
DIET SESSION _ tended for 50 days on May 19. The 


-current Diet session was assigned with the task of debat- 
‘ing and approving two major bills—the fiscal 1960 national 


budget and the ratification of the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty. Although the budget bill was approved on March 
31, the last day of fiscal 1959, the security pact had ex- 
tremely rough sledding because of the confrontation be- 
tween the Government Party set to have it passed during 
the session and the Opposition bitterly opposed to its 
ratification. The “‘solo resolution” made by the Govern- 
ment Party for the extension of the Diet session and the 
ratification of the pact at the plenary session in the Lower 
House from midnight of May 19 through dawn of the 
following day brought the clash to a culminating point. 
The Opposition boycotted all Diet proceedings from May 
20, holding that the extension of the Diet session and the 
pact ratification were null and void. In the consequent 
vacuum of the Diet proceedings in the extended session, 
many bills were left undebated. The Administration Party, 
however, made efforts to debate and approve by itself 
some of the more important bills to which the Opposition 
was not particularly opposed, and had 124 bills (out of 
the total of 155 bills submitted by the Government) and 
nine treaties (out of 12) passed by the Diet. Principal 
bills approved at the current Diet session were as follows: 
the revision bill of the Autonomy Agency Law elevating 
the status of the Autonomy Agency to ministry; the bill 
for the establishment of the farmland problems research 
council for studying compensations for landowners whose 
farmland was purchased up through ‘‘farmland liberation” 
the special bill for relief measures for tidal wave disasters, 
the revised highway and traffic bill providing for new 
measures to cope with the latest highway and traffic deve- 
lopments, and the Medical Finance Corporation bill pro- 
viding for loans necessary for establishment of private 
hospitals and other medical facilities. Among the bills 
shelved at the current session were the ILO Convention 
No. 87 and the revision bill of affiliated domestic laws 
(such as the Public Corporation Labor Relations Law, the 
Local Public Corporation Labor Relations Law, the Nation- 
al Public Service Law, Local Public Service Law, and the 
National Railways Business Law), two national defense bills 
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(pertaining to the self-defense strength expansion program), 
the revision bill of the Administrative Organ Personnel 
Law (necessary for the fiscal 1960 projects of various 
ministries), the bill for restriction of demonstrations, the 
revision bill of the Japan Development Bank law (recogniz- 
ing the flotation of foreign bonds by the Bank), and the 
revision bill of the Export-Import Transactions Law (pre- 
paring for trade and exchange liberalization). 


HE labor dispute at the Miike colliery of Mitsui Min- 
ing Co., Ltd., for some time overshadowed by the 
growing gravity of the political situation, has come into 
the limelight again by the proposal made by the Central 
MIIKE DISPUTE Labor Relations Commission on July 
20 for a one-week truce in an en- 
deavor to avoid a bloody clash between police and strik- 
ers. The situation at Miike has been approaching an ex- 
plosive point with 8,000 policemen (as reported by the 
National Police Board) mobilized to force the with- 
drawal of 15,000 unionists and their supporters (as an- 
nounced by Sohyo) establishing the picket around the 
hopper at the Miike port premises for the smooth execu- 
tion of court injunction which was due to expire on July 
21. Since the start of the present strike at the Miike col- 
liery some six months ago, more than 1,000 casualties (in- 
cluding one dead) were caused, and another bloody en- 
counter appeared inevitable by the illegal resistance on 
the part of the union, and the proposal for a truce by 
the Central Labor Relations Commission came just on the 
eve of a new clash. The three-point proposal of the Com- 
mission was as fallows: 1) A final conciliation plan will 
be worked out by the CLRC on the basis of the two 
arbitration plans made previously, and the contending 
parties are expected not to reject the final plan regardless 
of its contents; 2) A one-week truce is declared to hear 
the claims of the contending parties; and 3) The strikers 
will call off the picket and the management will ask the 
court to nullify its injunction order when this proposal is 
accepted by both sides. 

The first of the two previous arbitration plans was 
drafted by Dr. Ichiro Nakayama, then chairman of the 
CLRC in November, 1959 (providing that the management 
will solicit workers to resigh voluntarily, and will consult 
with the union when the number of such workers did not 
reach the desired total), while the second plan, submitted 
by Dr. Keizo Fujibayashi, new chairman of the CLRC in 
April, this year asked for the suspension of the dismissal 
by designation, and those designated will resign voluntari- 
ly. The Nakayama plan was rejected by the management 
and the Fujibayashi plan was declined by the union. The 
union accepted the conciliation plan on July 20 and the 
management followed suit on July 25. Although the two 
contending parties finally accepted the last CLRC proposal, 
the two parties had their own conceptions when making 
the acceptance, as well noted from the circumstances lead- 
ing to the nod. The union, on its side, is apparently con- 
sidering that its resistance achieved a certain success, while 
the management, which attempted to turn the tables in its 
favor by the protection of law, appears highly skeptical 
of the decision by the CLRC to make the present proposal. 
Whatever the reasons, however, the management had 
eventually to bow to the proposal in view of the earnest 
demand by the Government and financial circles in general 
to stop the outbreak of a bloody clash. 
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Business Indicators 


Wholesale Prices :—The weekly wholesale price index 
of the Economic Planning Agency in the first week of Wholasclaabeea oie a tries 
July stood at 161.6 (June, 1950=100), registering a decline (une, 1950—100) 
of 0.6% from a month ago. On the list of component 
groups, machinery and building materials remained sta- 
tionary, but all other groups weakened with fuels, metals 
and textiles particularly down. The index for the fuels 
group dived because of the seasonal slip of the coal price, 160 
while the recession of the metals group was based on the 
overall retreat of steel products (especially angles, rails, 
round bars and blacksheets), copper products, old copper 
and aluminium sheets. The dive of the textiles group was 
attributable to the weakening of worsted yarn, woollen 
yarn, cotton fabrics and rayon filament fabrics. Indications 


170 iin 


General Index 


150 eae 


2. Production, Shipment & Inventory Indices 


: (1955=100) 

are that the commodity markets as a whole will continue ., Producers’ Inventories Inventories 
Production Shipments (A) (B) 
bearish for some time to come. Although the level of {99"May ".. - 2 173.5 160.1 146.8 167.1 
, : 2 ANS on hn 181.1 167.4 147.2 168.3 
ultimate demands has still been kept high, the supply capa- Fer anes 183.6 169.8 147.5 170.9 
9 3 utstripping the demand volume AUZUSEP ee. 29, 184.8 172.6 150.7 by pie) 
city has been apparently o alec September .. 189.7 177.3 153.6 176.3 
for some products, a phenomenon in evidence since the October .... 191.4 180.7 161.8 175.0 
; November... 198.2 186.5 162.1 176.3 
early part of 1960. Hence, the average wholesale price December... 202.4 189.0 162.2 179.9 
< ‘ : 1960—January.... 211 <1 190.6 167.1 183.1 
index (exclusive of foodstuffs) in the early part of July Fiebre) ops eeRIaeS 197.2 169.6 188.1 
was 2.1% lower than the corresponding figure at the start March..... 215.6 196.2 169.7 194.3 
‘ pals ee 215.2 194.4 173.0 192.3 
of the year. In the past half-year, the chemicals group was Mayyaeteee ae 216.8 198.2 176.2 193.0 


Notes: *Mining and manufacturing inclusive: All indices adjusted 


the only gainer, and all other groups were registering losses. to seasonal variations: Inventories A...Manufactured goods: 


Meanwhile, however, the average wholesale price index Inventories B...... Raw & processed materials: May (1960) 
figures preliminary. 
(exclusive of foodstuffs) in the first week of July stood Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 


1.6% higher than a year earlier. Z i r . 
fair as the slip of industrial machines was offset by the 


1. Weekly Wholesale Price Indices gain of passenger cars and trucks; 3) Rayon filament 


(June, 1950=100) and synthetic fibres advanced while cotton yarn and 
Compared with (%) 


June July < worsted fabri i : i 
IstWeek 1stWeek June January d fabrics dived ; 4) Kraft paper forged ahead in the 
Ist Week Ist Week paper-pulp group, but newsprint and printing paper dipp- 
Composite... .’. 162.5 161.6 + 0.6 4 2.4 f i : E 
Beod sautle po Soe Ce nes s 0.5 een ed. The production decline in the textile and paper-pulp 
EXUUESH tei komeete : ‘ & 0.7 4 4.9 ° ; 
ccs’ Hee WN 169.5 167.6 aiid ale groups was due to cutbacks for inventory adjustments. 
Metals tit ac is Re 236.5 234.2 © 1.0 © 3.1 
Machinery )....'.*. 186.3 186.8 Intact ~ 0.4 . * : : 
Pde acettied MONT ae ee es Shipments and Inventories :—The index of shipments 
Chemicals ..... 103.8 103.4 4) 0.4 w 1.7 b — i iati j 
eo aa: mls nate Dose! te y producers (1955=100 with seasonal variations adjusted) 
Composite moved abr i i i i i 
ee erotic, Wve rote nite ca car abreast with production with May registering 198.2, 
Producer Goods... 148.2 147.5 4 0.5 G.8e2 up 2.0% over April and _slightl 2 
Consumer Goods... 162.7 161.7 0.6 © 2.1 e R 2 slips Absa) gps Fenmety : 
Source: Economic Planning Agency. 197.2. As compared with a year ago, however, the May 


index stood 23.6% higher. Of major groups, machinery 
and steel products were especially brisk, although steel 


an | shipments in May were almost equal to February. The 
variations adjusted) in May stood at 216.8, recording a same was the case with textiles. 


marginal hike of 0.7% over April, but still behind the  factured goods inventories in hands of producers (1955 
past peak of 217.3 in March, this year. Compared with 


100 with seasonal variations adjusted) was 176.2 ini 
the like index a year ago, the May position was 25.1° © Feise 


v4 
7 by 1.8% over April, and 19.8% bulkier than a year earli 
higher. Although no particular change was witnessed in . % nies 


the general production picture in May, some of more 
noteworthy features were: 1) New peaks were attained 
by crude steel and aluminium; 2) Machinery continued 


Production :—The index of industrial production (min- 
ing and manufacturing inclusive: 1955=100 with seasonal 


The May index of manu- 


As shipments swelled almost at an equal pace in the in- 
terim, however, the ratio of month-end inventories to 
monthly shipments in May remained low at 88.9, a level 
free from oversupplies. In the case of some specific com- 
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Production, Shipment & Inventory 
Indices (1955=100)-Seasonal Variations Adjusted 


Inventory (Manufactured Goods) 
Shipment 


JFMAMJJASOND 
1960 


3. Shipment Indices by Industry 


(1955=100) 
Com i 9 
April, May SOSEEN Sane () 
1960 1960 April. May, 
1960 1959 
Mining & Manufacturing ..... 194.4 198.2 2.0 23.6 
Nitin obey we ie Shi! waht id 137.2 135.7 © 1.1 152 
Mamifacturing (0'H... 7)... s 196.2 200.2 2.0 23.8 
Prone Ge Steen Ps) Dy pt cata 3 205.6 209.5 1.9 29.2 
Non-ferrous metals ....... 200.8 191.4 © 4.7 21.4 
Dmachinetays:5 < Wass dis ic * 5? lodge 369.4 385.1 4.3 38.2 
RSPEAICS Gaels ePikis of joy i2 vaio 186.9 187.3 0.2 22.6 
CHeMmIcHISiIs: Pst. Skok cla: 181.6 192.7 6.1 15.8 
Petroleum Products ...... Zi.) 259.2 © 4.7 38.7 
Con products: 78!) .. es es 177.9 178.6 0.4 23.0 
Rubber sa0dss i. 6 ss) feos, 233.7 240.8 3.0 26.7 
Weather #O00S, ...-..3, 5 5 ex« « 126.0 1275 die? 43.0 
Paper. dé sup. se i ae 175.7 174.9 © 0.5 11.7 
UME ed oF ass Sci aniopts ia! 2} Gu - 156.2 160.7 2.9 19.8 
Srroritign tape. Sih. Lee ee ees 121.5 123.0 L.2 6.2 
BOOCSitttt S28 hein. ok set 129.3 129.4 0.1 12.8 
GRACO F PAS 284 Sheth et 132.0 116.2 12.0 332 
OLAS 52> ee ee ne ee a ee 313.9 324.5 3.4 34.1 
Notes: Seasonal variations adjusted: May figures preliminary. 


Source: Ministry of International Trade & Industry. 


modities, however, the signs of oversupply have become 
visible. Coal was suffering from bulky stocks several 
months ago, but the inventories at collieries as of May 
were reduced to less than 0.5 month, while stocks of 
some products in the manufacturing sector have swelled 
to a point of oversupply. According to a survey by the 
Ministry of International Trade & Industry, the ratio of 
inventories to shipments as of the end of May stood at 
225.0 for ferro-alloys, 171.0 for light rails, 160.0 for syn- 
thetic fibres, 221.0 for cupra ammonium yarn, 291.0 for 
acetate staple, and 196.0 for electric bulbs. It is noted 
that oversupplies are apparently evident with textiles, steel 
products, and printing paper. The tendency toward ex- 
cessive supplies has also become visible with radio and 
television sets with shipments at a standstill and production 
being adjusted. On the contrary, machinery, automobiles 


and building materials have continued to fare well. 


Foreign Trade:—Japan’s exports in June totalled 


$ 334,000,000, 7.4% up over May and 22.6% larger than 
a year ago, while the imports at $ 373,000,000. lost mar- 
ginally to May, but topped a year earlier by 14.9% ac- 
cording to customs figures. It appears that the fear that 
Japan’s trade with the United States might shrink due to 


the postponement of President Eisenhower's visit to Japan 
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and the Hagarty incident proved ungrounded, as the 
volume of Ls/C received as well as export shipments in- 
creased. 

Meanwhile, export shipments and import arrivals in Ja- 
pan’s foreign trade in the first half (January through June) 
or 1960 totalled $1,842,000,000 and $2,243,000,000, res- 
pectively, increasing by 19.6% and 29.1% over a year 
earlier. The balance of international payments also con- 
tinued fair with the keynote of receipt excesses retained 
in foreign exchange and the foreign currency reserve as of 


the end of May reaching $1,451,000,000, up some 
$ 200,000,000 over the end of 1959. 
4. Foreign Trade 
(In $ million) 
Exports Imports 
1959 1960 1959 1960 
ana on gan eae 175 218 241 331 
Pebruaryrs rs es eens 275 318 254 254 
March?..02 2h Gee 279 350 295 295 
HNio) 00 REA CORAM PT RS cy ND 261 311 299 299 
Maye Fe tock ean Sars nm be 278 311 322 322 
JUNE IS eee ste ah sees 273 334 325 325 
Rataligsy. Acer Ae oA 1,540 1,842 1,737 2,243 
Source: Ministry of Finance (customs statistics) . 


Equipment Investments :— Equipment investments in 
fiscal 1960 (ending March, 1961) are estimated to reach 
¥ 1,450,000 million or an increase of some 37.0% over 
the fiscal 1959 spending, according to a recent survey by 
the Federation of Economic Organizations (Keidanren). 
The survey is based on reports by about 1,000 key corpora- 
tions out of 1,386 member concerns. In fiscal 1960 equip- 
ment investments, spendings by major industries such as 
iron-steel and electric power as well as synthetic resins, 
industrial machinery, light metals and petrochemicals are 
bound to predominate with new equipments to exceed by 
far rejuvenation of old equipmens. Commenting on the 
possible effects of brisk equipment investment on the 
future course of business, federation experts take the fol- 
1) Animation of equipment investment will 
prove a stimulant to business, but the expansion of pro- 


lowing view: 


duction through the increase of equipments will serve as 
a brake ; 2) With the price trend apparently soft recently 
and in view of the tempo of production gains, equipment 
investments of the size of 1960 will not cause the ‘‘over- 
heating” Of business ; 3) Because of the steady increase of 
basic indices resultant from the hikes of the equipment 
capacity and production, the growth rate of the national 
economy is bound to slacken. Hence, business will con- 
tinue to follow a crablike zigzag at least by the end of 
the current fiscal year without particular fluctuations ; and 
4) With equipments by investments in the current fiscal 
year expected to start operation in fiscal 1961, however, 
To cope with 
the situation, the domestic demand should be spurred and 
exports should be further boosted within the frame not 
aggravating the balance of international payments. 


signs of oversupplies will become evident. 


Continuously Stiff :—The money market continued busy 
throughout June as the excess of receipts over payments 
in the Treasury’s accounts was large while the seasonal 
demands for funds were high for payments of cocoon 
purchases and term-end bonuses. An active increase of 
foreign currency deposits toward the close of the month 
in view of the inauguration of free yen accounts from 
July 1 enabled yen financing Operations to go easier. In 
the movement or financial funds in June, the foreign ex- 
change account registered a payment excess to the amount 
of 13,300 million, but the food control account record- 
ed a receipt excess of ¥22,700 million, while receipts of 
tax payments during the month reached 177,100 million 
or 48,900 million larger than a year ago. As a result, 
the public-to-Treasury balance in June stood at ¥ 54,800 
million, far eclipsing the like excess a year ago at ¥ 11,600 
million. The Bank of Japan note issue during June in- 
creased 55,300 million, as compared with ¥49,400 mil- 
lion a year ago with the month-end balance registering 
¥925,200 million, or up by ¥136,900 million over a year 
ago. In consequence, Bank of Japan loans swelled 
¥ 114,900 million during the month (as compared with a 
gain of ¥64,900 million in June, 1959) with the outstand- 
ing balance at the close of June hiking to ¥449,500 mil- 
lion. The easing of restrictions by the Bank of. Japan 
and a fair increase of foreign currency deposits were the 
two special features of the money movement during June. 

Demands for Funds Up :—The demand for funds to be 
supplied by banks was further activated in June, although 
the signs of brisk fund demands had already been evident 
for the preceding few months. For instance, loans ex- 
tended to customers by the nine leading banks in Tokyo 
during April totalled *£10,800 million against the loan 
frame of 9,000 million set by the Bank for the month. 
In May, loans reached *¥47,300 million against the set 


frame of 44,000 million. 
exceeding the set frame grew further intensified in June 
when the Bank of Japan set the frame at 41,500 mil- 
lion while loans extended by the nine banks reached 
£46,500 million. 
for the notable demand for funds in June. 


This tendency of actual loans 


Many and various were the reasons 
In the 
first place, the demand for term-settlement funds was 
unexpectedly bulky. Second, the demand for operating 
funds by enterprisers, especially in branches on the sunny 
side of business, continued energetic. The rising volume 
of funds required for term-end bonuses was the third spur 
while the start of payments for equipment investment pro- 
jects begun in the latter part of 1959 and greater depend- 
ence on loans by enterprisers for the retention of high 
liquidability of assets offered the fourth and fifth stimul- 
ants. Worthy of particular note is the gradual rise of the 
demand for funds for inventory financing resulting from 
production expansion and the weakening of the market, 


although loans from banks in June were sought mostly 
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under the positive name of operating funds. 
has been especially notable with woollens, chemical fibres, 
television sets, transistorized radio sets, and steel products, 
signifying the steady approach of a recession. 
Euro-Dollar Receipts :—Also noteworthy in the move- 
ment of the money market in June was the~-swelling vo- 
lume of foreign currency deposits ; the increase of depo- 
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This trend © 


sits in Euro-dollars placed with Japanese commercial banks — 


having branch offices in London. 


The outstanding balance | 


of such Euro-dollar deposits with Japanese banks, which © 
stood at around $20,000,000 as of the end of March, © 
this year, grew to $50,000,000 by the close of May, and — 
further soared to $ 120,000,000 by the end of June with 


the $200,000,000 mark expected to be excelled in the near 
future. The swift increasing pace of Euro-dollar deposits 
was attributable to active drives for deposit invitations 
staged by Japanese banks in anticipation of the start of 
yen exchange and free yen accounts as of July 1. Held 
also responsible for the new trend was the attraction of a 
4.5% interest rate for such Euro-dollar deposits, a yield 
slightly higher than for deposits with non-Japanese banks. 
How, then, are such Euro-dollar depositsrbeing employed 
by Japanese Banks? Conceivably, they are employed to 
1) As funds for import settlements to 
cope with the recent rise of Japanese imports; and 2) As 
loans in the New York market. For the time being, 
however, the portion of such Euro-dollars transferred to 
free yen accounts in Japan is considered small. 

BOJ Note Issue Frame :—The Government at a Cabi- 
net meeting on July 1 approved the elevation of the 
limit of the note issue by the Bank of Japan, from 
800,000 million to 950,000 million, effective immedi- 
ately. The step was taken in view of the unexpectedly 
energetic growth of the Japanese economy in fiscal 1959 
which, resulting in a swift increase in the volume of note 


issue eclipsed the issue limit almost each month since the 
close of calendar 1959. 


the following ends: 


Under the provisions of the 
Bank of Japan Law, the central bank is legally required 
to obtain the approval of the Ministry of Finance in 
case it has to issue Bank of Japan notes in excess of 
the set limit of 800,000 million consecutively for more 
than 15 days. 


Money in June 
(In ¥100 million) 


June ES aie 

hinanctall:Winids) enna ney ey ae ae ©) 548 (a 115) 32k (726) 
ShorttermiBonds as te). se ee 12a, 71) 22 (2) 
Bank of Japan Accounts ........ 1,089 (610) 143 ‘a 409) 
Loans) Wits eae VAL eee” Saree 1,149 (649) 239 (0 321) 
LoanvBalance tac = ee | an 4,495 (3,802) _ _ 
Note. Issue <7. Sateen Sede oe ty oy 553 (494) 486 (319) 
Note Issel Balance pyri: ie a aro 9,252 (7,883) - _— 


Notes: o indicates receipt excess in 
decreases in other cases: 
sized. 


Source: Ministry of Finance. 


in case of financial funds and 
Figures a year ago are parenthe- 
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Stock Market 


Summer High: 


The stock market was subjected to a 


series of steep fluctuations in June because of the successive 


out breaks of important political and social events includ- 


_ ing the Hagarty incident on June 10, the Zengakuren 
demonstrations at the Diet building on June 15, the an- 


nouncement of the postponement of President Eisenhower’s 
visit to Japan’on June 16, and the ratification of the 
Japan-U.S. Security Treaty by the Japanese Diet on June 
18. Stock quotations were quick to respond by register- 
ing steep gains or losses. The Dow Jones average (old), 
stood nailed to around the 1,060 since the middle part 


of June, began climbing up from June 28, exceeded the 


¥ 1,100 mark again on July 6 and registered a new peak 
at ¥1,113 on July 13 to herald the start of the “‘ summer 
high” for the stock market. The continuous hike of share 
prices was not due necessarily to the advent of any 
particularly favorable factors, but was apparently attribu- 
‘table to the exhaustion of all conceivable deterrents. It is 
noted in this connection that the recent low was registered 
on June 2 when the Dow Jones average slipped to 
¥ 926.05, as compared with the May 7 high at 1,109.47. 
The sharp decline of 183.42 or more than 16.0% 
during the short period of less than four weeks is well 
indicative of the wide range of fluctuations seldom 
Witnessed in these few years. As the collapse of stock 
prices was caused largely by the increasing political unrest, 
however, the stock market started to regain calmness when 
the resignation of Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi became 
certain and the new security pact was ratified by the Na- 
tional Diet. The election of Hayato Ikeda as chairman 
of the ruling Liberal-Democratic Party on July 13 came 
as another stimulant to the stock market, as stock quota- 
tions reacted favorably to the choice in view of his ‘‘ posi- 
tive economic policy” which increased the chances of an 
earlier reduction of the official discount rate by the Bank 


of Japan and a tax cut by the end of the current fiscal 


year. 


In the highly-fluctuant first half of calendar 1960, the 
Dow-Jones average (old) of the 225 pivotals listed with the 
Tokyo Securities Exchange made the average gain of 24.3%. 
Of the 22 groups into which the 225 pivotals are classified, 
10 groups registered increases well eclipsing the average 
gain while the hikes of 12 other groups stood below the 
average boost, of which six groups dived below the levels 
at the end of 1959. On the list of gainers, machinery 
topped with a gain of 84.3%, followed by precision ma- 
chines which rose 50.5% and other manufactures which 
swelled 47.2%. Equally fair were electric machines (up 
43.9%) and transportation machinery (up 34.5%) as well 
as glass, stone and clay products (up 36.6%). The ad- 


vance of primary metals (up 10.2%) was retarded by the 
standstill of steel prices. On the other hand, mining, 
textiles and paper-pulp, all on the losers list, bore the 
brunt of possible repercussions likely to result from the 
impending liberalization of imports. 


Rising Interest in ADR:—Japanese securities circles 
have begun to show greater interest in the ADR (Ameri- 
can Depository Receipts) system through the recent visit 
to Japan of Regis E. Moxley, assistant vice president of 
the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, who ar- 
Mr. Moxley came to Japan 
to confer with leaders of the Japanese Government and 
the Bank of Japan as well as other financial and securities 
leaders here for the creation in Japan of the ADR system, 
which has come into the limelight as one of the effective 


rived in Tokyo on June 17. 


means for attracting American capital into Japan. 

Since the start of the current year, many financiers and 
securities experts visited Japan from the United States. 
These American experts, although almost unanimous in 
praising the energetic growth of the Japanese economy, 
were mostly non-commital when questioned ,about the 
prospective means for inducing foreign capital. In con- 
trast, Mr. Moxley was exact in advising the adoption of 
the ADR system in Japan in his talks with Japanese lead- 
ers. The ADR system was exhaustively studied and dis- 
cussed by Japanese securities and financial experts, although : 
no definite conclusion has as yet been apparently reached 
as to the immediate adoption of the system in this country. 


June Investment Trust Active :—Investment trust trans- 
actions were fairly brisk in June with the total amount of 
establishments (closed-end type and open-end type dealings 
inclusive) aggregating 7*£33,068 million, or more than 
double the May total of ¥16,671 million. Of the June 
total, close-end type transactions accounted for ¥17,000 


1. Share Price Transitions of 225 Pivotals 
January-June, 1960 


Gainer Groups Loser Groups 


Machimetve. aes said © Up 84.3% Paper, Pulp ..... Down 19.9% 
Precision Machines . . . . Up 50.5 Ocean Shipping . . Down 16.9 
Other Manufactures Up 47.2 Electricity, Gas. . . . Down 11.8 
Electric Machines. .... Up 43.9 "Textiles. 7s, 0s eet Down 5.4 
Glass, Stone, Clay Product Up 36.6 Mining. tee. wae Down 4.7 
Transportation Machinery Up 34.5 Fisheries: -) Sma < lo 3 Down 0.4 
Realepstate ~~ mee a... Up 31.8 

Chemicats=. 2 Roe. .« Up 28.7 

HOOGSEULES) <0. "ae ae a Up 28.6 

COMMERCE s sein eres a Up 28.3 

Land Transportation .. .Up 20.6 

Petroleum, Coal Products . Up 20.2 

Primary Metals ...... Up 10.2 

Warehousing". 5°": . 5. Up 10.0 

Banking, Insurance .. . .Up 9.6 

SatvickSaurs as fa -cb euaetie Up 1.4 

Note: Old Dow Jones Averages based on the prices as of Dec., 28, 1959, 


Source; Compiled by The Oriental Economist. 
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million, registering a marginal increase of ¥£800 million and £487 million in open-end type items), or some ¥1,287 
over May, while open-end type dealings made a sharp million smaller than the May peak of 7,494 million. As 
gain of nearly 15,600 million to stand at ¥ 16,068 mil- a result, the outstanding balance as of the end of June 
lion. On the other hand, June cancellations totalled ¥6,207 increased by ¥26,861 million over a month ago to 
million (including 5,720 million in close-end type items ¥410,182 million. 


2. Transitions of Week-End Stock Prices 


(Old Dow-Jones Average) 3 
May June July 

21th 28th 4th 11th 18th 25th 2th 9th ~ 16th ' 

Average of 225 Pivotals. ... 1,041.59 1,044.49 1,018.99 1,046.63 1,024.84 1,061.04 - 1,093.28 1,101.24 1,112.14 j 
Risheries it. isrst: ae fe 172.51 165.66 163.98 169.09 170.80 . 173.35 174.22 181.91 184.46 
Min debe cg sci, fated cies) hotasy lon 342.79 330.44 327.72 326.20 318.47 329.66 328.10 325.04 330.05 

Poodstufists 2 0 Gass 6 0s << 2,306.22 2,269.57 2,313.34 2,863.33 2,335.10 2,410.90 2,459.44 2,493.10 2,514.94 4 

lextilesia: s78) i. tesa obe aoe 597.10 577.43 586.12 600.58 585 .50- 587.96 593.99 595.88 604.87 { 
Raper) bulip sce ete te uanenisy ce 695.36 678.99 669.15 676.51 662.61 665.02 672.45 677.34 718.34 
GhenmiicalSteewcse. «ape ose eal 592.16 557.21 567.25 588.82 565.20 594.54 638.14 649.26 650.56 
Petroleum, Coal Products... 2,752.72 2,521.51 2,635.76 2,773.92 2,603.91 2,707.50 2,726.06 2,657.06 2,641.78 
Glass, Clay, Stone Products. . 2,227.82 2,202.42 2,245.94 2,255.75 2,182.72 2,320.50 2,392.64 2,368.85 2,445.97 
Primary Metals ........ 319.76 305.66 308.34 317.84 311.72 317.10 332.78 337.86 338.60 
Machinery? =) ci .u2 «ls tele bent 1,012.67 971.91 1,009.15 1,048.92 1,043.88 1,104.80 1,151.64 p Babyraact 1,205.25 
Electric Machines, Tools ... 1,089.82 1,042.15 1,077.90 1,122.86 1,098.94 1,142.58 1,208.87 1,224.00 1,213.46 
Transportation Machinery . . 659.47 620.64 623.41 655.43 628.34 674.70 700.68 716.58 720.08 
Precision Machines ...... 981.23 898.91 891.19 905.33 910.49 904.06 949.05 946.51 951.63 
Other Manufactures. ..... 1,723.74 1,695.05 1720576 1,771.23 1,817.25 1,819.70 1,863.27 1,864.26 1,886.02 
(OMMENCE Kae ene ses) os esie 1,982.61 1,923.13 1,948.80 2,054.92 1,991.96 2,081.77 2,105.06 2,071.24 2,145.92 
Banking, Insurance ...... 760.84 753.66 750.48 768 .02 747.29 758.39 760.84 760.02 765.57 
ReAIE Staten, apie ss) oh sius eyis 3,228.41 3,098.23 3,123.64 3,180.75 Bylo 3,272.84 3,295.03 3,237.92 3,231 92 
Land Transportation ..... 628.80 617.71 619.72 621.94 611.97 622.38 615.93 620.37 615.49 
‘Ocean:Shippinge 2/57 -e: 167.40 162.93 156.05 158.46 152.78 153.19 158.91 164.59 LOLs iz 
Warehousing 80a s\n ay 5 6 1,257.15 1,197.90 1,191.30 1,155.08 1,145.25 1,194.60 1,263.68 1,326.23 1,296.60 
Electricity, Gast 2's ew ees 221.73 221.79 220.12 221.10 219.33 219.50 213.20 213.50 214.68 
Services. weiclaceeo wists cae 460.68 447.95 446.97 444 47 446.70 455.33 450.51 455.59 462.18 


Note: Stocks listed with the Tokyo Securities Exchange. 
Source: Tokyo Securities Exchange. 
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LTHOUGH action by the bigger trading organizations 

to strengthen and expand their respective affiliations 
is nothing new, the move toward liberalization of trade 
and exchange is compelling them to make all-out efforts 


} to further diversify their lines, and to expand their distri- 


bution networks. Through closer connections with busi- 


_ hess accounts, participation in atomic power and _petro- 


chemical groups, and build-up of subsidiaries, the leading 
commercial corporations are busily engaged in consolida- 
tion of their respective group affiliations. 


Group Affiliation Spurred by Liberalization 


It is generally conceded that liberalization of foreign 


' trade and exchange is advantageous to the trading firms. 


But the benefits cannot be reaped unconditionally. A 
more accurate appraisal of the situation would be to say 
that the gap will tend to widen between those who stand 
to gain and those that will be placed at disadvantage. 
Whether or not libelalization will turn out to be advan- 
‘tageous depends largely upon the following conditions : 

Firstly, the trading firm concerned must have a fairly 
well balanced business, not leaning excessively toward ei- 
ther domestic or foreign trade, while it must have com- 
prehensive strength to handle all varieties of goods. 

Secondly, it must possess strong distribution networks 
in both domestic and overseas markets. 

Thirdly, its financing must be sound and adequate. 

The betterment of these conditions is the driving force 
behind the move toward consolidation of group affiliations, 
although in all fairness it must be said that liberalization 
is not the only factor contributing toward the compulsive 
formation of groups. 

One of the notable trends since the war has been the 
efforts made, particularly by the Osaka firms, to build up, 
mainly through group formation, non-textile lines of busi- 
ness in order to get away from specialization in soft goods. 
Marubeni-lida has succeeded in achieving a_ half-and-half 
balance between textiles and non-textile goods, while C. 
Itoh & Company and other erstwhile textile merchants 
are attempting to achieve 50:50 equilibrium within a year 
or two, and to go further to as much as three-fifths non- 
textile items. 


Investments and Credit Extensions Increased 


Formation of group affiliations by trading firms is no 
simple and straight-forward matter. An idea, however, 
of the progress made to date can be obtained by check- 
ing into the investments and credit facilities extensions 
undertaken by the eleven leading companies. Table 1 
gives the proportion of total assets taken up by invest- 
ments and credit extensions. The figures are by no means 
precise since bookkeeping methods vary. However, it 
can be seen that as against September 1956 there was by 
March 1960 at least a tripling on the average of invest- 
ments and loans, while the ratio of these assets to total 
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assets also went up notably. Although in general there 
has been positive action to increase investments and credit 
extensions, there is considerable discrepancy among the 
companies listed. This matter will be studied in more 
detail later. 

The term group affiliation is rather difficult to define 
because of the complex nature of the actions and ar- 
rangements involved. Closer relations with business ac- 
counts, and interlocking stockholdings and increase of such 
holdings can be regarded as actions for group affiliation 
formation. This type of strengthening of mutual ties can 
be seen in the relationships that exist between Mitsui 
Bussan and Nippon Kinzoku Kogyo (metals) , Nippon Gosei 
(synthetic chemicals), and Kawakami Toryo (paints and 
lacquers), between Mitsubishi Shoji and Nippon Kokan 
(steel), Nippon Suisan (fishery), and Osaka Seiko (steel), 
between Marubeni-lida and Hitachi Shipbuilding and En- 
gineering and Sekisui chemicals, and between C. Itoh and 
Sumitomo Metal Industry and Matsushita (electrical appli- 
ances and electronics). 

Needless to say, there are some cases where instead of 
the trading company taking the initiative the manufacturer, 
in order to strengthen his distribution system, offers his 
stock to some trading concern. As example of such ac- 
tion is Fuji Iron & Steel which induced Mitsui Bussan, 
Mitsubishi Shoji and other trading firms to take On several 


~ tens of miJlions of its shares. 


Another case, in which the aim rather was to establish 
closer ties, was the purchase by Mitsubishi Shoji from 
Mitsui Real Estate of the latter’s holdings in Nippon Suiso 
(hydrogen) to aid reorganization through inclusion in 
Shoji’s group of interests. 

Further, since both Mitsui Bussan and Mitsubishi Shoji 
belong respectively to the group affiliations created by the 


defunct zaibatsu, they quite naturally participate in the 
petrochemical and atomic power development groups 


formed by the zaibatsu offshoots. It is extremely dfficult 
for non-zaibatsu trading firms to join these new industrial 
groups. Marubeni-lida’s membership in the Tokyo Elec- 
tric Power atomic power group, which has resulted in its 
close ties with Hitachi (electrical equipment and ap- 
pliances) and with Showa Denko (fertilizer, etc.), and the 
relations it enjoys in the field of petrochemicals with 
Maruzen Oil, Showa Oil, and Nippon Sekiyu Kagaku are 
quite exceptional for a newly ascendant general merchant 
firm. 

C. Itoh’s participation in the Daiichi Atomic Power 
Group is nothing unusual. This event was reported sen- 
sationally mainly because its rival Nissho Trading had 
been in this group from its inception. 

As already explained, the Osaka trading firms, hereto- 
fore specializing in textiles, are striving to increase their 
non-textile business. But at the same time, they are go- 
ing ahead with their respective group affiliations in tex- 
tiles, strengthening their bonds with a number of smaller 


mills and weavers. C. Itoh, for instance, has formed in 
the Senshu and Kishu areas an association of some 120 
textile operations called the Toyukai ; while Toyo Menka 
has created a Tomenkai in Nagoya for the same purpose. 


1. Trading Company Investments and Credit Extensions 


Investments and Loans Ratio to Total 
(In ¥ million) Assets 


(%) 
a . 
Sept. ’56 Mar. ’60 


Sept. ’56 Mar. ’60 B/A 


(A) (B) (%) 

itsui E ATl ieee: ad G hen. Une) 9,867 2.78 3.84 5.66 
Moen Shon nt hs oe 715 5,688 7.95 0.90 Bisiil 
Marubeni-lida.......-. 2,418 7,248 3.00 3.45 6.59 
(Gi TEGO S SALEM een ks on oc £O ea Beiae ie Hae ae 

ichi i One tome ; 5 § ; 
Se be Oe Pace 677 2,130 3.14 2.07 4.03 
GOSHOMM aE sttome Grate chistes 375 827 2.21 Bil 2.26 
INISSHOME Lee cBR ais =p mente 824 1,821 PAP 3.35 3.78 
Samitomosnojl ser) p= 2s 933 4,043 4.33 4.00 8.23 
NEUEN SECA Om gan 5 oudD o 712 1,497 2.10 3.41 3.94 
Iwai SaneyvOncs sume cme: 597 alee Bele 4.58 9.07 

Total (average) 5). .%s 14,555 46,783 3.21 3.08 aiets) 


Note: ‘Investment and Loans”’ as reported by company under 
investments among its fixed assets 


Relations with Banks Harbor Problems 


The strengthening of group affiliations through the 
methods described above is being undertaken to diversify 
business lines and to consolidate distribution facilities, 
mainly with the objective of successfully meeting the 
challenges of liberalization. However, little effectiveness 
can be expected without sound and adequate financing. 

In prewar times, the Japanese trading firms were out- 
standingly capable of undertaking their own financing. 
Even today, they undertake heavy financing of the oper- 
ations belonging to their respective groups. However, 
whereas before the war the trading firms were wealthy 
and capable of drawing upon their own funds resources, 
they are no longer on such secure ground. 

In any event, dependence on banking institutions for 
financing has grown tremendously, and the ties between 
specific trading firms and banks have become increasingly 
clearcut. Mitsui Bussan leans heavily on the Mitsui Bank, 
Mitsubishi Shoji is helped by the Mitsubishi Bank, Maru- 
beni-lida depends largely on Fuji Bank, C. Itoh on the 
Sumitomo Bank, Nichimen Jitsugyo on the Sanwa Bank, 
Gosho on the Bank of Tokyo, Nissho on the Dai-Ichi 
Bank, Sumitomo Shoji on the Sumitomo Bank, Ataka 
Sangyo on the Sumitomo Bank, and Iwai Sangyo on the 
Kangyo Bank. The reasons for such coupling are largely 
historical, while it is a fact that the banks tend to extend 
positive assistance to trading firm or firms of their choice. 
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So long as the trading firms have firm control over their 
distribution systems, the banks can keep tab on where 
the money goes. Consequently, there is a strong tendency 
to concentrate on one affiliated trading firm. The fact 
that Tokai Bank succeeded in weaning over as its client 
Toyo Menka, previously regarded as a Mitsui Bank strong- 
hold, goes to show how eager the banks are to have a 
large trading concern account. 

Granted that this tendency of the banks to concent- 
rate on some specific trading firm is not bad, there arise 
serious doubts as to the propriety of the predominance 
of loans to trading companies. In almost all cases, the 
biggest single borrower is a trading firm. In the case of 
Mitsui Bank, the biggest borrower is Mitsui Bussan. 
Mitsubishi Bank’s biggest debtor is Mitsubishi Shoji; 
while Marubeni-lida is Fuji Bank’s biggest. The amounts 
loaned run close to or over ¥10,000 million. *9,800 
million in the case of Mitsui Bank to Bussan; ¥11,900 
million from Mitsubishi Bank to Shoji; 10,000 million 
from Fuji Bank to Marubeni; 8,500 million from Sumi- 
tomo Bank to C. Itoh, £6,600 million to Sumitomo 
Shoji, and 5,700 million to Ataka Sangyo. 

Such heavy financing of trading firms which tend to 
be low in own funds resources as well as in mortgageable 
assets appears to be a questionable practice. Doubtless, 
the trading firms can be expected to make great advances 
with the progress of liberalization, but overlending to this 
particular sector of business seems to be rather out of 
line. Perhaps such doubts are behind the intensive race 
among the trading firms to strengthen and expand their 
respective group affiliations. i 


Mitsui Bussan 


Mitsui Bussan’s investments, including stockholding 
securities, longterm loans, and other financing, come to 
*¥9,867 million, the heaviest among all Japanese trading 
firms. The bulk is in securities, valued at ¥8,300 million. 

Recently, such companies as C. Itoh have been taking 
positive action to consolidate their group affiliations, and 
their investment accounts have grown notably. They are 
nevertheless far behind Mitsui Bussan in actual amount, 
although proportionately, the ratio of investments to total 
assets in the case of C. Itoh, Marubeni and certain others 
is higher. Moreover, the movement indicated by this 
ratio in the case of Mitsui Bussan has tended to be in- 
consistent, going down, for instance, during the period 
October 1959 through March 1960. This is in sharp con- 
trast to what has occurred with C. Itoh, Marubeni, and 
even Mitsubishi Shoji, whose investment level is abnor- 
mally low, with consistent increase very much in evidence, 

The pattern of investment varies, naturally, from com- 
pany to company ; but the general situation is well re- 
flected by the figures cited above. In other words, Mitsui 
Bussan is not as aggressive as it was at One time in pro- 
moting group affiliation, particularly when compared with 
such companies as C. Itoh and Marubeni. 

During the period October 1959 through March 1960 
there was an increase of 1,580 million in Mitsui Bussan’s 
securities investments. However, of this amount about 
¥ 600 million represent recapitalization acquisitions, while 


ae ve 


_ AUGUST, 1960 


_ about 400 million were spent in buying foreign bonds in 
New York. Of the remaining 600 million, about half 
was for additions to existing holdings, and only 290 
million went into entirely new acquisitions which are listed 
in Table 3. Additions to existing holdings were, in gene- 
fal, irrelevant from the standpoint of group consolidation. 
As for the new holdings acquired during the term 
ended March 1960, the shares of Nippon Kinzoku Kogyo 
_ were for closer ties with a manufacturer of stainless steel, 
while the Nippon Gosei Kagaku (synthetic chemicals) 
shares are not of any special significance in so far as 
Marubeni too has bought in. The Mitsui Fuller Com- 
pany is a new synthetic paints operation formed in con- 
junction with the Fuller Company of the United States. 
Acquisition of Kawakami Toryo (paints) stock is related 
to this deal. Konan Seito (sugar) is a subsidiary of Tai- 
wan Seito, established to produce sugar from warm climate 
beet. Such acquisitions of stock by Mitsui Bussan_ bear 
‘very little resemblance to the purchases of big blocks 
shares as done by Marubeni. 


'2. Mitsui Bussan Securities Investments, 
September 30, 1959 


(In 1,000, values in ¥ million) 


Number of Shares Value Shown 


Name of Company Held in Balance Sheet 


SU Sa SEO ea i 1,788 105 
Mitsui Trust & Banking ..... 568 29 
Taisho Marine & Fire ‘ 1,884 103 
Svivtsitq lane geisge el. |. 1,500 56 
Deyo isoatsw 2 ees : 1,620 69 
Miike Gosei ...... : 110 10 
Mitsui Petrochemical ; 100 50 
Mitsui Mining ...... 320 11 
Mitsui Metal Mining 812 40 
POTEET ee. 6 8 sk 120 7 
SAHMIMIGOP YO! = oes . eee eure 450 27 
TUES te NOT Mab iene, se vey cap mites » 206 10 
Mintsma Real Estate™.. 2. =... 500 176 
Sltehyie Suh” 714 ae een 200 38 
Generalesussant - 2 «oeicgeia~ -f 229 11 
Nippon Flour Milling ....... 520 35 

BAitatales Ate eit icls.. Sica 11,027 777 

We total holdings. ..... 7. 15.4 16.2 
Saktsayima. Whark. <>. sr ot. 542 22 
Plectro-Chemical.;. ......- i. 1,158 96 
Nippen Mining ... .6°. . 23.0% 1,200 78 
PDB GNC Omer. gore a) ns sc > 1,325. be 
Fujinagata Shipbuilding ..... 375 15 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric ..... 378 20 
Ishikawajima Shibaura Turbine . 160 7 
ag Oc PrECiSION oc ci. Geo. fo: sve 1,349 60 
ELIGRICOR YO" sage sc cere ss ss 30 15 
Orde COMENT,...ciawiaiFees sy Syce sips 225 22 
SMGAUtd SUeA wn-es c+; ss 790 181 
WNAMONE odie canta gfe of ey ret a wees 200 18 
matakura Morye “we. 8 3,000 105 
amiturakoma Jobapl (s.u-. = .-.+ - 1,000 50 
SSOMOUCC- IVD .c, eRe ks es sk we 531 27 

Smbtotak  t.reOih.! 5 A ate ie. 12,261 768 

Wes! total holdings ..... 4. (ine 16.0 
Ethyl Chemica] Mfg.* ...... 49 25 
Hokkaido Sulphur. ; 2... =. 40 48 
Amagi Ghemical Fo. sie. y.  s 15 8 
Showa Air Compressor ...... 19 10 
Dakar Metal Mfg. J. 4. a 400 20 
Singapore.Cement (1) ....... 0.6 71 
Nippon Novopan. 3 .°.. .. -. 6%. 25 13 
Bhvtowis Paperrache .fa:. Gasp le ie 425 22 


Nippon Mixed Feedstuff ..... 277 14 


Nanyo-Drading!) ..2 8.0. ae 200 10 
South Pacific Fishery (2) .. =.. 30 30 
Daiwa Real -Bstatem--. . eee 30 15 
ONO ZATUG, 3 sce ct oO fapes, ot Beeps 200 41 
INammpo Forestry™ ". 2. - 6. a ss 19 10 
Nippon Honeycomb Board*. .. . 16 8 
Monet racinge . ws. matewnls Fe 330 17 
Naanbile Cor (3) “eo 2 ss es 0.125 8 

Bwistotaisee fee se tees okey ist > 2,076 370 

Warstotalinoldinem,. =<) v0. . 5 6s 2.9 (BC 
TOTAL (including others) . 71,405 4,807 


Notes: *par value, ¥500 


(1) par value, 1,000 Singapore dollars 
(2) par value, one pound sterling 
(3) par value, 1,000 Hong Kong dollars 


Control Through Stockholdings Secondary 


One of the reasons for Mitsui Bussan’s relatively little 
concern for stock acquisition is the thinking that at least 
with large manufacturers it is useless to attempt obtaining 
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control merely for the purpose of increasing volume of 
business. Since the war, whereas the relative position of 
the trading firms has declined sharply, the reverse has 
been true with the manufacturers, and the capitalization 
of the latter has gone up tremendously. Control of such 
big manufacturers through stock ownership is virtually 
impossible. With dependence on outside capital extreme- 
ly heavy, and with the banking institutions wielding con- 
derable influence over major decisions, it has become in- 
creasingly difficult to exercise control through stockholdings. 

Mitsui Bussan, for instance, does not own a single 
share of Toyo Rayon stock. Yet, since 60 percent of 
Toyo Rayon’s exports and about 20 percent of this com- 
pany’s domestic sales are handled by Mitsui Bussan, there 
is no need for owning stock. 


3. New Stock Acquisitions by Mitsui Bussan During 
Term Ended March 31, 1960 


(In 1,000 shares) 


Nippon Kinzoku Kogyo. “s. ... 2... « + ))Geees eee 200 
Nippon.Gosei Kagaku Jessy . 5.102. eee 100 
Mitsui Fuller Company. . ... 0 <0 se) Alene eee 20 
Kawakami. TeryoMy. Jost ieee Spee cere meee et, 
Konan Seito: 22. Fos x ete. a Xeklh sey Sen eee RECN 20 
Daiichi Reizo..t6:. ees A ee eee 20 


Note: Recapitalization acquisitions excluded 


Generally speaking, it is Mitsui Bussan thinking that 
interlocking ownership of stock with any large manufac- 
turing concern is nothing more than a token in confirma- 
tion of existing relationships. With Toyo Rayon, for 
example, the ties are so strong that even such a token 
would be unnecessary. All in all, since Mitsui Bussan 
enjoys high prestige as one of the Mitsui enterprises, it is 
not at all pressed for closer group affiliation ties through 
stock ownership. Rather, it is more concerned about 
build-up of overseas branches for development of foreign 
markets. The basic reasoningnin this respect appears to 
be that Mitsui should handle any ' profitable merchandise 
regardless of whether or not it is made by one of its af- 
filiated operations. It is said that Mitui Bussan handles 
considerable quantities of products made by Mitsubishi 
Kasei (chemicals), Mitsubishi Yuka (petrochemicals), and 
Mitsubishi Rayon. 

It should also be noted that the proportion of the sales 
of Mitsui enterprises handled by Mitsui Bussan is not 
necessarily high. Of the gross sales of eight* of the fif- 
teen so-called Mitsui manufacturing enterprises, only 16 
percent is sold through Mitsui Bussan. This is consider- 
ably lower a ratio than in the case of Mitsubishi Shoji’s 
distribution of Mitsubishi enterprise products. (*Toyo 
Rayon, Toyo Koatsu, Mitsui Mining, Mitsui Metal Mining, 
Mitsui Chemical, Mitsui Petrochemical, Mitsui Shipbuild- 
ing, and Sanki Kogyo (machinery) ) 

Of the total volume of merchandise handled by Mitsui 
Bussan, the products of the above-named eight Mitsui 
producers make up only 7 percent. This is also a rather 
low figure. It must be remembered, however, that the 
products of such Mitsui associate companies as Tokyo 
Shibaura Electric, Nippon Seikosho (steel products), and 
Hokkaido Colliery and Steamship are not included. Were 
these to be counted, then the volume of Mitsui enter- 
prise products handled by Mitsui Bussan would go up 
considerably. Nevertheless, the proportion of the sales 
of these companies attributable to Mitsui Bussan tends to 


be on the low side. 


Mitsui Bussan Active in Developing Good Subsidiaries 


The points considered above can be regarded as Mitsui 
Bussan weaknesses. On the other hand, it can be said 
that there is room for considerable future growth and 
development. Moreover, it is certain that the volume of 
Mitsui-related enterprises products has gone up notably 
as a result of the big merger of Mitsui Bussan and Dai- 
ichi Bussan. For the March term of 1959, the ratio of 
Mitsui Bussan distribution to total sales of the eight Mi- 
tsui enterprise products was only 14 percent. This went 
up to 16 percent during the next term. 

4. Mitsui Bussan Holidings in Leading Related Companies, 


Directorships Held by Mitsui Bussan Appointees 


Capital Mitsui Bussan Mitsui Bussan 


Name of Company (in ¥ million) Holdings (%) “PRointees on 
Nitto Soko (warehousing) . 50 100 5 
Shincsekat.. = Sees hee 100 30 4 
Toho! Litanium << SRRea. .. 494 16 3 
Moyo" Zircomum: «2. — wc 400 15 0 
Anzen Sakudo (cableways) 22 . 21 2 
Nippon Koatsu Yoki 

(gas containers) ..... 30 34 1 
Nippon Kaihatsuki Seizo 

(raiohimery). on) sss ae 120 41 1 
Nanao Tsushinki (electronics) 16 10 3 
Nippon Genshiryoku Sangyo 

(atomic power) .-. 2 2.1. 1,000 10 3 
Asia Koku Sokuryo 

(aerial surveys) ..... 50 31 3 
Nippon Remington 

(typewriters) ...... 100 50 4 
Bushimans sv sirens seas 4 100 3 
Daiwa Rubber. s<.:c,5 ..- 70 39 2 
Nakadaki Seiyaku 

(pharmaceuticals) .... 120 13 2 
Honshu Kagaku (chemicals) 131 33 1 
Kanto Denko (chemicals) . 90 55 2 
Day oKoy JY Stal eet aa em ee 30 91 4 
Waihetyo Bussan) .. 3\.-. 22 100 4 
Banshu Boseki....... 220 34 2 
IWOKUSAIMICOMU sess = peel 5 100 6 
Mitsui Mokuzai. ..: .... 50 99 9 


It goes without saying that at times Mitsui Bussan_ is 
forced to strengthen its group affiliation ties to keep a- 
breast of competition. One example is Mitsui Bussan’s 
recent relinquishing of the Nippon Electric Company 
(Sumitomo group) line which it used to handle. 

In any event, it is Mitui Bussan’s general approach to 
wield effective control not through stockholdings but pre- 
ferably through actual ability. At the same time it is 
sincerely interested in the developing what subsidiaries it 
has. This holds particularly true for enteryrises possessing 
good technology for this age of innovation. Also for en- 
terprises with a knack for producing items that sell well 
abroad, as well as for joint enterprises established abroad 
to secure markets. Examples of such subsidiaries are given 
in Table 3 which does not cover all the new stock acqui- 
sitions which number perhaps 18 or 19 in all. 

Mitsui Bussan’s business with the related companies in- 
dicated in Table 4 amounts to about 3£38,000 million-worth 
per term (March 1960 term), repesenting about 14 percent 
of gross sales. 


Mitsubishi Shoji 

A notable feature of Mitsubishi Shoji’s business results 
for the term ended March last was the rapid closing of 
the gap which existed between its volume of sales and that 
of Mitsui Bussan. Whereas at September 1959 Mitsui 
was ahead by *¥16,000 million, with sales for the April 
through September term at £226,200 million, Mitsui’s sales 
during the October 1959 through March 1960 term came 
to 273,800 million, only 1,700 million more than 
Mitsubishi’s, Consequently, it can be said that things have 
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evened up between the two giants. Whether Mitsubishi’s 
growth was extraordinary or Mitsut’s performance was poor 


are beside the point. The general impression is that the 


era of the two giants has again flowered. 

Mitsui Bussan’s big merger was epoch-making, not only 
for Bussan itself, but for the whole Mitsui group of en- 
terprises. For by this action Bussan forged ahead of 
Mitsubishi Shoji to maintain a decisive lead. 

The fact that Mitsubishi Shoji has managed to catch up 


5, Mitsubishi Shoji Securities Holdings 
(In 1,000 shares, values in ¥ million) 
Mitsubishi Group Companies 


Number of Book 
Name of Company Shares Value 
Mitsubishi, Bank oi). 2% -)s)ceerene = 25207 113 
Mitsubishi Trust & Banking ..... 1,702 85 
(Rokio Marinel és) Pireitea. si ete) 626 : 65 
Mitsubishi Warehouse ........- 450 33 
Mitsubishi Shipping .....-... 1,501 61 
Mitsubishi Metal Mining ....... 327 22 
Mitsubishr Mining } 300 2 Sa Se 1,039 42 
Mitsubishi. Oille Suet ceeeeae eee 478 29 
Mitsubishi Atomic Power...-... 15 150 
Mitsubishi Chemicalii os.) - Saunaus fake 524 23 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding. ... ... 818 54 
Mitsubishi Heavy, Reorganized ... 1,103 64 
Mitsubishi-Nippon Heavy Ind. .... 437 26 
Mitsubisht Kakoki > 2tewe.. .-seesueme 400 19 
Mitsubishi, Blectnic. 59-97 eeec se i 961 52 
Mitsubishi Steel Products. ...... 120 6 
Mitsubishi ‘Steel c<. (Ssee. Oe oe ee 400 25 
Marunouchi Parking Lot ....... 20 10 
Mitsubishi Rayon . su. < -.5 suaee. x 496 41 
Mitsubishi Real Estate ........ 633 40 
Nagahama’ Resi... Sise-wcesiel- - 160 8 
Mitsubishi Cement .......... 17 8 
Nibiom Kentetst, > a.cieme ta. = wees 830 36 
Mitsubishi Yuleak.. 8. ee: ARs eee 216 “E108: 
Subtotal (A). =p einen ea uel: 15,550 1,120 
VsiLotal:holdings’ “eve 0.0. 25.9% 26.9% 
Major Stockholder Companies 
Nippon Aluminium ia. 2 = <6) os 110 10 
Kokeku Rayon & Pulp .5..2: .% 260 8 
(GUive Solas elas. HE SATA o xs 155 6 
Nitto“Plourmilli( i. S595. te Siaeee 355 19 
Nippon Carbide! =. .0- gay.» cee us tee 44] 29 
Chiyoda Kako Kensetsu........ 260 13 
Settsur Paperboard), > emercrc es cecncee 300 29 
Kinka Machinery = <iem.. ss .ssueeue 100 5 
Nippon Black Tea. -iegeeecee- cece ii 7 
Matsutant Chemical “iy2 = . srs 600 16 
‘Tohama™ Yushii... 4 sB-se 3 ree 480 36 
Miyoshi Asbestos =. 3.) i200 5. 51 8 
Pacitic: Aerial Survey 0 oo © <.. <5 10 5 
Chiyoda Ore“franspork a). 88 ok 5 50 
Huishiew: Trading) 5 cpamtgs makes ene 18 9 
HokuyoiShokail <i eteaemaaamen oer 300 15 
Kokusai Pisheries! 5 seuss cc cued uals 100 5 
Showa Shokai -. * . 3 Wem lene. 110 8 
Kurake Spinning. 7) sues sale nase 1,530 tis 
Amami Development ......... 80 40 
Higashi Nippon Aluminum ...... 60 30 
Subtotal (B))". 9) Seen ee ee 53332 425 
Vsislotall holdings) Ss). en een 8.9% 10.2% 
Stock Acquisitions during Past Year, and Major Increases in Holdings 
OsakalSteel. "ors . See ce ee 315 27 
Nippon Koken. 7.2 Bees ono eee 515 36 
TohorZine .. art oes eee 210 14 
MROKARREULL Dial ciao) SMES tes out lee 100 ll 
Daide; Steel Pilate <7 oes .7eeFi.. eee 100 6 
Showa .Sangve. si Amo sa 318 53 
Rasay KOgyOr. se. ste cmemaies em oan ae 207 15 
Nippon Chemical . 92 eitwicse.. Hina 250 31 
Nippon Suisan (fishery). ....... 530 32 
Nippon Pydrogen < <.8 0... 0 ws casas 3,500 210 
All-Japan Air Transport ....... 12 6 
TohotGasy.... 2 ais 5 one ee eee ee 309 29 
Lion: Yushi, (fats & oils)” 5 . . oo. 160 8 
Toa:Pulp~... 3s <n. agi eee 187 6 
Kawasaki Chemical ae... See 200 34 
Tekyo-Sangy.o.s . wer... ealepeee one 160 8 
Tathetyo: Nickel: 4s. cone) can teens 80 40 
Nippon Waterworks Consultants .. , 0.5 5 
Marueki Wool Weaving. ... . on 80 40 
HokkarSugar <f, Secs Stee : 14 29 
Maruni Sangyo”. .“geice..: « : 200 10 
Muroran Development ¥ ic: 140 7 
Nippon) Vitamin . =. earo.. ie 600 30 
O}1-Rapery ian Meee amee Meese 20 10 
Nippon Electric Metals . Be, 10 is 
Hanejima ki bers:eemae. epee ae eee 10 5 
Nodaki Trading ot 2 . iss.) eee 200 10 
Hokuor Seiya “See eek ee eee 500 25 
Ube ‘Chemicaly. see ee. ee, ee 100 5 
Shintoa Trading . celeste ai 40 20 
Sanshos(trading) ws) oe p ie | las 400 20 
Nippon* Valve @ Pipes 2 les 100 5 
Okamura, Seisalk1, 205) ae eee | 1,000 50 
Nippon Chemical Fertilizer... . . | "10 5 
Subtotal, (C) is cneiesees a i eld an 10,577 847 
Vs. Total holdings 7) 2") i 17.6% 19.70 
TOTAL (A+B+C) ae 43% 


Vs) Total Holdings"). een a > 2a 


a — ae 
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: eloquently bespeaks the enormous strength inherent within 
the Mitsubishi group to act in concert. In the case of 

Mitsui Bussan, the merging of Mitsui and Daiichi certainly 
went far to boost the volume of business transacted in 
connection with the eight Mitsui group manufacturers. 
_ The level stands at about £15,000 million per semi-annual 


fisheries firms as Nichiro and Nippon Suisan, and to Sho- 
wa Oil for build-up of that company’s Yokkaichi refinery 
facilities. There was no notable increase in investments 
in subsidiaries, although financial aid was extended for 
the reorganization of Kokoku Rayon and Pulp, and Chu- 


period. However, with Mitsubishi Shoji the business of 
_telated companies runs as high as *£80,000 million per 
term, at about 30 percent of the total volume of sales. 
Shoji is notably strong in fuels and machinery items because 
it is supported by Mitsubishi Oil and the three Mitsubishi 
heavy industries companies. ~ 
Consequently, while the Osaka-based trading firms have 
had to make extraordinary efforts to participate in such 
new fields as petrochemicals and atomic power, Mitsubishi 
Shoji has quite naturally established close ties with Mitsu- 
bishi Yuka (petrochemicals) and Mitsubishi Atomic Power. 
In certain respects, Mitsubishi Shoji’s involvement in these 
‘enterprises is quite deep. Moreover, with the funds re- 


souces or the Mitsubishi Bank at hand, its worries about 
_ financing are slight. 


6. Mitsubishi Shoji Investment Account 
(In ¥ million) 


: Increase 
March 1959 March 1960 (deerease) 
-Investment Securities ....... 950 1,476 526 
Related Companies Shares ... . 333 348 15 
Ditto (foreign currency) .... 459 606 147 
Investment Outlays ......... 40 90 50 
Ditto (foreign currency) .... 42 101 59 
Long-Term Lendings ....... 1,962 3,063 1,101 
Long-Term Lendings to Related 
(OMPANICS © nb sss: lowes se 58 52 ie) 
Ditto (foreign currency) .... = 516 516 
Other investments . 156 210 54 
Total 4,000 6,462 2,462 
Note: Lendings to employees, temporary stockholdings excluded. 


Shoji Not Aggressive in Group Affiliation Action 
Because Mitsubishi Shoji has the strong backing of the 
Mitsubishi group of enterprises, it is not so active as other 
trading firms in the formation and strengthening of group 
affiliations. The proportion taken up by investments and 
loans of the total assets is only about 3.3 percent, about half 
the ratios indicated by C. Itoh or Marubeni-lida. Never- 
theless, the nature of the investments and loan extensions 
reflects the special features of Mitsubishi Shoji. From 
Table 2 it is evident that holdings in Mitubishi group 
companies total 15,550,000 shares, worth about ¥1,100 
million. These make up about 26 percent of all the shares 
-owned by the company. In the case of Mitsui Bussan, 
holdings in Mitsui group companies come to from 15 to 
16 per cent. In any event, since close ties are in exist- 
ence as a result of such stockholdings, there is no need 
for Mitsubishi Shoji to concentrate, in the way the Osaka 
trading firms have been doing, upon strengthening of 
group affiliation ties through stock purchases. 


Recent Progress Fair 

A review of the situation in recent years indicates, 
however, that Mitsubishi Shoji is by no means apathetic 
toward group affiliation intensification. Whereas at Sep- 
tember 30, 1956 its investment account amounted to only 
¥700 million, the level at March 31, 1960 was up nine- 
fold to some 6,000 million. This is a faster rate of 
growth than the 2.5 to 3 times indicated by Mitsui Bus- 
san, C. Itoh or Marubeni-lida. Much of this gain, how- 
ever, was due to the long-term loans extended to such- 


etsu Pulp. 

New Stock acquisitions during the past year (see Table 
5) amounted to some 10 million shares worth some 800 
million or more ; and among these there are quite a few, 
such as the transfer from Mitsui Real Estate of 3,500,000 
shares of Nippon Hydrogen, undertaken, with the intention 
of group affiliation. While the holdings in such companies 
as Osaka Steel, Nippon Kokan, Showa Sangyo, or Lion 
Yushi can be regarded as free of any special motivation, 
it is certain that Mitsubishi Shoji holds such stock to en- 
hance the stability of its business accounts. This form of 
stock ownership can be expected to increase in the future, 
and of the 5,000 million obtained as a result of the re- 
capitalization to a tolal level of 10,000 million under- 
taken as of July 1, last, it appears that some ¥,2000 
million will go into investments of this sort. It is certain 
that Mitsubishi Shoji’s policy in regard to group affilia- 
tion has become somewhat more aggressive. 


Subsidiaries are Few 
Compared to other trading firms, the number of sub- 
sidiaries wholly or partly owned by Mitsubishi Shoji is 
small. It is expected that this situation will remain the 
same, and only in the case of overseas subsidiaries will 
any positive move be made. As will be seen in Table 7. 
there are at present only nine true subsidiaries. Of these, 


Japan’s business with West Africa, your 
business with West Africa, needs to be 
well informed. 


How ? 


The influential weekly news magazine 
“WEST AFRICA” covers politics and eco- 
nomics, personalities and commercial news. 


We will happily send you this week’s issue since we 
believe that you will need to have “WEST AFRICA” 
flown to you regularly—one year’s subscription costs 
£2. 10. Od. plus £6. 10. Od. air mail charge to Japan. 


Write to subscription department : 


WEST AFRICAN NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


2/3 HIND COURT 
FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4 


“West Africa” is part 

of a group which in- 

cludes— 

The Daily Times of Nigeria 

The Daily Graphic of Ghana 
and 

The Daily Mail of Sierra Leone 
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development of the smaller, subsidiary firms through direct 


7. Mitsubishi Shoji Subsidiaries 
assistance in management. Trading companies low in own 


ghumber of, Ownership Book value ASS 
ares O00) (percentage) (¥ Million) capital must perforce seek the help of the banks to under- 
Matsuzaka Spinning ..... 300 100 150 take the necessary financing. 
Sec eer nk ciety ae 100 mT While in the case of Mitsui and Mitsubishi the historical 
Re pakber sat “0 100 30 background and the established intramural relations made 
ey eee pase pees | “ei 194 26 it less necessary to develop interlocking stockholdings as 
Bee ace oie cn Sales... zt 100 55 a means of strengthening group affiliation, both Marubeni- 


lida and C. Itoh had to start afresh. In the case of 
Marubeni-lida, the effort to increase stockholdings was so- 
intense that as of March 31, last, its securities investments 
amount to near ¥ 5,900 million (as against its capital of 
5,000 million) while when to these are added capital - 
outlays, long term loans, short term credits to related 
companies, and current assets, the 10,000 million level 
is easily exceeded. 


the Ryoko Warehouse Company is Mitsubishi Shoji’s ex- 
clusive wavehousing operation, formed from the facilities 
formerly owned by the defunct Fuji Trading Company and 
the warehouses of the Seishin Shipping Company of the 
Dowa group. Taihei Construction is an independent com- 
pany created out of the construction department of the Ma- 
chinery Division of the old Mitsubishi Shoji, and Mitsu- 
bishi Electric is also a shareholder. Toyo Dry Battery is 
also partly owned by Mitsubishi Electric. Nippon Tire & 
Rubber is the sole agent in Japan for Goodyear. The 
directors of these sub-sidiaries are either former Shoji 
personnel, or are Shoji employees on loan. 


8. Marubeni-lida Securities Holdings 
at September 36, 1959 


(Blocks of not less than 100,000 shares; shares in 1,000, 
value in ¥ million) 
Value Indicated 


: a i. ‘ k : Name of Company Holdings iTmeal Sheet 
Mitsubishi Shoji’s moves in connection with group Banking and Finance _— ee 
affiliation are not eye-catching. But this can be attributed Pall Done ca 4 saaanbegeah Moles 205 
oars : . Sanwa.Bank 35... .. > spebee "500 28 
to the company’s inherent strength; and with the back- Daiwa Bank | gE ice 560 34 
i i = i ishi i Li dinichi Banksy. sce, eae 429 20 
ing of the closely inter-related Mitsubishi group this trad Bank of Tokyo aa ee: 915 46 
: : : : A : ‘ 5 Okaie panies 2 cot. ome se 1,368 68 
ing organization is steadily expanding and consolidating Me Hanke. te ee 20 16 
its worldwide network of offices and affiliates. Bank of Kobe ......--.- 1,800 BS 
Kyowa Bankeesouce: 6 to cme ee 1,200 59 
Bank of Osaka <°. .... S -sem.5. 105 5 
Apes Ian siyomlsainikcereen = tne ese 161 10 
Marubenti-lida Mitsui Trust & Banking... . 368 18 
Mitsubishi Trust & Banking . 120 6 
‘ , Yasuda Trust & Banking .. . 580 29 
Non-Textile Business Now 51 Percent Yasuda Fire... .------ 240 22 
Ras eecunics Ser ase 300 15 
oe eg ths . eae ikko’Securitiesmec 4.2 <5 300 15 
Marubeni lida’s ambiticus growth is the central topic in Nomura Securities 111... | 150 7 
trading circles. For the term ended March 31, last, sales and 20 ters CR h -quatn ae Si 
stood at 256,100 million, and a profit of ¥926 million T rausportaHon 
F : : ; ‘ : : Ev Glo IANO, 24 rae Sia Sis Nota Sls 2,362 118 
was realized. This is not so far behind either Mitsui Saees) Svea neha eS or 225 12 
: ier # isSan oteamsiip (a cn Me a5 5 
Bussan or Mitsubishi Shoji. OcieLing’ > aie Line 1000 “1 
x £ 5 Shinnibon Dine... 2 2 <==. 1,500 fi 
Marubeni started out as an independent firm in Decem- NY RLine gers St Sey cee 300 18 
‘ : SL GY OUIISeDes em te See Rane y 
ber 1949, and in 1953 amalgamated Takashimaya-lida. For and 8 others oct ES erie 278 37 
the Septem r Wbtetal | 6. sek on, A ows 9446 491 
© Sep ber term of 1953 the sales volume was 62,000 Chemical Industry 
million. By the September term of 1955 the level was up Dalle Scake.F bog nialdilel Bi 17 
‘ Be 5 at | Show EXO} eens eee aes 60 7 
to ¥86,700 million, and further to £162,900 million for Hur che (eee atdcc ii: Se 400 5 
: OChigipiva sake nee elfen. aie te 200 12 
the September term of 1958, snowballing to ¥¥ 256,100 Minpon Os Gir "Al - sie 350 27 
ee : i SIMONE IIE SS icy ory OA cep 200 
million for the March term of 1960. Starting with a Reet Raga: cate 100 "p 
me : ; ISSAn eMagpak Woes ae ct 150 i 
textiles to non-textiles ratio of 4:1, a sounder balance of and 6 others eiiesneen Ase 108 '} 
5:5 was achieved in less than a decade. Paper ee Boe ey 
eee ee els ‘ . feo! ee ARON OWN EAN SY Uo ty SMO tne, re 
Despite its origin as a textile merchant, the rapid advance Chuetsu Pulp SEPRORRR: Berg 7300 ba 
: . . . . * Kok y a7, ne 
made by Marubeni-lida to rank with Mitsui Bussan and Alaska Pulpyr ak eee. Saint 136 6 
Mitsubishi Shoji as one of the three M’s is attributable to ang 2 other. - eaeriaioet te > oe ip 
ae : en ee ERED RD ah oy star ogs 2,217 214 
the positive policy pursued from the start under the far- Shipbuilding, Rolling Stock 
iohted . : i é Nissan IMD ORO ry Ai ee ee 180 10 
sighted and dynamic leadership of President Ichikawa and pee Rees sit: ET, ee 600 53 
‘ bs : ; é , itachi Shipbuilding ...... 5 ( 
his associates. More than ordinary effort went into ex- and 4 others.) 1...” 3 % 
i Os Pai : ; : : Subtotal, “eee |, eee 1.303 te 
panding and consolidating the heavy and chemical industrial Electrical Equipment a" ee 
5 =, 2 COMDAMIES, 55 55 eta : ; 
lines to conform to the needs of the times; and the com- Subtotal’ eae ato e GH ua 
pany now truly deserves the nan re ch: Natural Fiber Textiles 
y ne of general merchant. Kurashiki Spinning)... . ae 
Breas Nite SPiapIng Pricer Ws le ket eee 154 3 
ockholdings E : : . isshin SPiN. Ae! Teeeeae 2 26 
gs Exceed Capitalization Wakabayashi Spinning, 2 22 400 a 
: : fais ‘ , Jippon-Seimar a" ee oe of “7 
, Expansion of non-textile lines is no easy matter. While Barehe Spinning op ey Coe 1 400 128 
- oe f * a Jainippon innings” soe Ae : 1 
He essential to secure new customers through actual sales, Tohoku Keori. . ant bon 500 17 
5 ‘ ke a4 a exec ‘ aiwa Keorl =~ ..°: . 
ependence on sales alone does not provide adequate securi- and 18 others |) 22212; ies a3 
ty. > Tre avavanse =" kealag Subtotal 1 ta : 
foes eeapitit the natural tendency runs toward mutual Artificial Bcc eae cS zoe 26 
stockholdings with the bigger manufac RS ate Nippon Rayon : 
gg ufacturers, and toward Asahi, Kassitld oa. d¢icio. SE 
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Maho Rayon) deasknat bm opines 101 
SAKAIQOCH Serr cow te toe bees 350 28 
Teikoku Seima......... 200 11 
Suminoe Orimono ....... 270 ¥ 15 
ChuorSen-l9"".. ore) wrelc . 360 28 
and 16 others......... 540 64 
Subtotal” rea 5. 2,265 193 
Machinery 
Fujikoshi Steel (bearings) .. . 289 15 
Takuma Boiler. ........ 300 22 
Osakankaknl ss . Beets. sy. 101 5 
MOYORSeMCOn a. ts. nes 8 bo 3% 300 35 
NippeisSangyo”. . 4... >. 450 23 
Komatsu Mig. .. 2's. 0. . 450 26 
Kawasaki Aircraft....... 284 20 
Niigata. Tekko 2. Fe)... 100 10 
and G.others yn: Se ck: 101 10 
Subtotal oe see Gc. 2,374 165 
Sundry Manufacturing 
Daiken Lumber’. .. ..;....... 260 16 
Wakabayashi Leather ..... 200 10 
Apa CUA ET ee 6 ss 300 150 
Nippon Riken Rubber ..... 140 4 
DarkRabber «stress t: 150 11 
ANGMNE OERCTS ce. siete s scliscica = 185 48 
Subtotal =. weakest ieo0 232 
Steel and Other Metals 
Amagasaki Iron & Steel... . 200 10 
“Kawasaki Steel: 53... 25. 530 26 
Daido: Steel Plate. J. =... 180 11 
INisshinvy Steel oe ae a. oeath 300 17 
Nippon Yakin Kogyo ..... 630 37 
Fuji Iron & Steel... ..... 1,134 49 
Yawata Iron & Steel. ..... 2,543 110 
Takasago Tekko ........ 114 6 
Tokai Iron & Steel** ...... 100 50 
Nisshin Seiko'+)/...0 5.00. b 200 10 
Kurimoto Tekko ........ 100 10 
Kubota Gekko ‘os sh So 8 500 75 
ANGR OG OMMCLS © cutee pests ba 119 7 
Subtatal an tea. 6,739 425 
Real Estate, Merchandising 
AINGOMPAMMES . : . aus © s. ws 354 46 
Department Stores, Buildings 
EWU V AEN Sees sec x facie. Sasi 100 8 
anarcivotherse. Caw act: i 369 47 
SDE es oe ee 469 55 
Fishery, Food 
LEO RSS Ce ees 1,000 61 
Shinko Sigar +’ = %..teee «5 2. 218 15 
ane) others (62. AMM oon <vys 91 20 
SUDtOtAL” “Cosa: es ce 1,308 96 
Entertainment and Others 
a3Cpmpanies. . <2 Se yeses «se 209 68 
PROMRAT. Pi bets oe. Pee 49,966 3,478 


Notes,— * par value ¥100 ** par value ¥500 


Coordinating Role in Grouping of New Industries 

As the financing sources of Marubeni-lida must be 
mentioned the Fuji Bank and the Sumitomo Bank. Among 
Marubeni-lida’s stockholdings, shown in Table 8, are 240,- 
000 shares of Fuji Bank stock, and 400,000 shares of 
Sumitomo Bank stock. Going into the details of the 
*F 35,300 million in short-term borrowings at the end of 
March 1960, it is noted that Fuji furnished 10,600 mil- 
lion, and Sumitomo ¥7,200 million. In addition the Bank 
of Tokyo was lending ¥4,800 million, while Sanwa and 
Tokai furnished *¥f 2,600 million and ¥ 2,100 million 
respectively. 

Whereas, as an Osaka firm Marubeni-Iida had always 
been heavily dependent on the Sumitomo Bank, it has 
been noted that relations with the Fuji Bank are becom- 
ing much closer. Much of Marubeni’s success in going 
ahead with group affiliation has been due to Fuji Bank 
assistance and good offices. 

Through participation in the Tokyo Atomic Industry 
Council, Marubeni has greatly strengthened its ties with 
Hitachi, Showa Denko, Nissan Chemical, and Maruzen 
Oil. Also, as a result of its amalgamation of Daiichi 
Kozai, it has become one of Nippon Kokan’s leading 
domestic wholesaler; while various arrangements have been 
made to establish closer relations with the Fuji Bank group 
of enterprises. There have been rumors of a giant com- 
plex comprising Hitachi, Nissan Motor, and Hitachi Ship- 
building. This is one indication of the trend toward big 
group formation, 
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In the atomic power sector, Marubeni-lida has ties with 
Generatl Electric, High Voltage Engineering, and Canada’s 
Atomic Power Corporation. In aircraft. the company is 
sole agent in Japan for Lockheed. In petrochemicals, 
Marubeni is closely related to Maruzen Oil, Showa Yuka, 
and Nisseki Kagaku. 

Recent stock acquistions are as listed in Table 10. The 
purpose of such purchases is to develop markets and sup- 
pliers. Steel products go to Hitachi Shipbuilding, plastic 
houses and other products are distributed for Sekisui 
Kagaku, while Toyo Seito is furnished crude sugar, while 
its product is sold by Marubeni in the domestic market. 


9. Member Companies of the Tokyo 
Atomic Industry Council 


Hitachi Marubeni-lida Kajima Kensetsu 
Showa Denko Hitachi Shipbuilding Teikoku Rayon 
Toa Nenryo Hitachi Metal Ind. Hitachi Wire & Cable 


Nippon Brewery 
Nippon Suisan 
Nissan Kagaku 
Fuji Bank 

Koa Fire 


Nippon Cement 
Nippon Cold Storage 
Nippon Yushi 
Maruzen Oil 
Yasuda Fire 


Tokyo Wire Rope 
Nippon Mining 
Nippon Yakin 
Nissan Kasai 
Sanwa Bank 


10. Major Stock Acquisitions Since September 1959 


(In 1,000 ) Number of 
Name of Stock Shares Acquired 
Hitachi. Shipbuilding? FUI(2 050 Ket s.cte amen 1,500 
SekisuiiGhemicah v.05 juss So nuee cep cma s cote 500 
Toyo Sugar Refining, -4 seeds. aed sy mk tacks 2,000 
Niigata. Dekko™ See ee ee tee nee een 150 
Mofukustlouriii lings 5 cen tists: jos ewes oes 500 
Ni pponnGosel. trae jane s See cher sus ow F 300 
Nipponglkand* (1) eereted ete: see bees) o's 26 
Omiya ivestock™ “(by .. . ws sabe ae same es 100 
Okumoto' Flourmilling’ “.%. ..<. ciaasys ecw soe 400 
oyo Kogyoyer. . : ahs cs 6 0 aeE ceceeeemer oes 250 
Shinnippon Highway Construction (1) ...... 386 


Notes;—Recapitalization acquisition excluded. *par value, ¥500 
1) newly established company 


50-Odd Affiliated Companies 


Together with Marubeni-lida’s strengthening of ties with 
the larger munfacturers, its fostering of affiliated operations 


The 


Japan Trade Monthly 


The Japan Trade Monthly, founded more 
than 20 years ago, has been playing a vital 
| rdle in acquainting foreign traders and indus- 
trialists with the latest developments in Japan's 
economic, commercial and industrial fields. 


The Japan Trade Monthly is one of the 
most dependable guides to the swift progress 
of Japan in her postwar recovery. 


Subscribe now. Sample copy will be sent 
immediately upon request. 


Published by 


K.K. Dentsu 


| Dentsu Building, Nishi-Ginza, Tokyo 
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calls for attention. There are two types of affiliates: such 
companies as Nissan, Marubeni Trading, Kureha Chemical 
and Showa Petrochemical supplement Marubeni’s relations 
with the big manufacturers, while other affiliates such as 
the smaller spinning operations and grouys of weavers 
(e.g. Osaka Marubeni Kai) exist for Marubeni’s own busi- 
ness operations. 

In so far as the affiliates constitute one of the founda- 
tions upon which Marubeni depends for growth and 
development, these companies are largely owned by Maru- 
beni, and are recipients of loans and management personnel. 
Their number continues to grow steadily, and in the y;ast 
six months or so there were formed such new companies 
as Nippon Land Development, Omiya Livestock and Shin- 
nippon Highway Construction. 

As of June 1960 there were fifty affiliates with total 
capitalization at 9,115 million. Of this amount, Maru- 
beni-lida’s subscription stood at ¥1,651 million, with loan 
grants at 2,500 million; while business transacted with 
the affiliates averaged +£7,000 million per month. 


11. Major Marubeni-lida Affiliates 


Percentage of Management 


Name of Company en Total Shares Personne] (Direc- 
Outstanding tors) Assigned 

INipponPMiOyiity =e.s-Nsp¢ 6) st 3,116 81 8 
Katakura Chikkarin. ..... 1,001 41 a 
Yuya Heavy Ind.*.....:. 146 46 A 
Nankai Woolen Yarn..... 1,260 1? 1 
Nissan Marubeni Trading* . . 120 60 6 
Omiya Livestock* ....... 100 50 4 
Nagoya fialor a ots scien 80 40) 4 
Tofuku Flourmilling ..... 500 23 = 
Mito Cold Storage. ...... 634 66 4 
Amagasaki Nail Mill ..... 180 34 5 
Toyama Spinning ....... 600 10 1 
Hakkei Real Estate*. ..... 5) 50 3 
Aichi Wool Migv ii .'5 5 477 63 2 
Fukuyama Paper*....... 55 55 3 
Kaji irons WOrKS: beach saa 445 83 3 
Toyama Machinery* ..... 40 22 1 
Marubeni’ Paper®’ =. 2... c= + 36 72. 3 
dhokais WioolE ese che usec 34 23 2 
Daman Ouige e w a aoe 220 55 5 
aiken Clothings. 1.0.0. <6 288 24 5 
fTremma-Paper** . oo G 6 2: 130 26 2 
Nippon Land Development* . 26 40 1 
Yabuki Peedstutt 98) 6°. 2.20 255 90 vf 
ToyamaFishnet . 1... 9k... 240 12 4 
Taiyo Woolen Yarn...... 348 22 2 
DengenshasMfg.t FW 6e . . 20 42 2 
Hamada Printing Press .... 200 17 1 
Tosa Electrical Mfg. ..... 200 20 is 
Kanto Aircraft Instrument*. . 20) 2K 1 
Tsuruya Department Store . . 25 50 1 
ShowaCrane: 0 ss. se a 280 23 1 
Wiakol@radinercteaicecl > («0 80 50 D) 
Asahi Dyestuff ~. 5.7.7... <0. 60 33 1 
Kureha Chemical*....... 100 10 a 
Okumoto Flourmilling .... 400 33 J¥ 
Nippon Gaseyt). vous.) <a ec, ve 40 50 D) 
Shinnippon Highway 

Consiniction ys ec tae ses 386 97 5 
Suminoe Theater ....... 270 6 1 
Daido Dyeize. tc. «fAssoutine 300 5 5 
Nippei Industry: ..-....5 . 450 9 y) 
Daikentiumbers 3.5.7. os0... + 310 10 4 
Hokorbishery= =<. slat cs 1,000 g a 
Showa Petrochemical* .... 200 7 1 
Fujikoshi Steel® .. <=). 2)..24 500 2 i 
Note,—* par value, ¥500 ** par value, ¥100 

C. Itoh 


Top-Ranking Textile Merchant 


Developments at C. Itoh are closely watched, as in the 
case of Marubeni-lida, by all other trading firms. At one 
time its growth lagged notably behind that of Marubeni, 
but more recently there has been conscious, aggressive 
action to strengthen group affiliation, diversify, and expand 
through textiles sales by active promotion of business and 
by rejuvenation of its top management. This company 
now ranks with Mitsui Bussan, Mitsubishi Shoji, and 
Marubeni-lida as one of the Big Four among the trading 


AUGUST, 1960 
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12. C. Itoh Securities Holdings at September 30, 1959 


(In 1,000 values in ¥ million) 


Name of Stock 


Banking and Finance 
Sumitomo. Bank .... . sus». 
Fuji Bank ..... 
Dai-Ichi Bank 
Kangyo Bank 
Bank of Tokyo 
Sanwa Bank..... é 
Mitsui Bank 
Datwaebank «55 o5.0 75 ewes 
Bank of Kobe 
Tokai Bank Rea 
Kyowa Bank. ...... epitome oe 
Sumitomo Trust & Banking 
Mitsui Trust & Banking. ......- 
Yasuda Trust & Banking...... 
Fukutoku Mutual 
Daiwa, Securities). 2 = .-dsemer “seks 
Takagi Securities 
Yamaichi Securities . 2. agp. «= = 
Nomura Securities 9.575 sya. . - - 
NikkosSecurities, =). @ cueeepe Gil 

and 30 others 
Subtotal 
Transportation, Warehousing 
Line 

OSK Line 
Kawasaki Kisen 
Yamashita Steamship 
Daidogkaiun <= 2. = cu eee ee 
Daiichi Kisen 
Nissanm=KitSenis ee) -) 0 eck) sien) SS 9 
Nitto*Shosen > [o%. <>: te! semen, oie 
Shinnippon Steamship. ....... 
Goyo Steamship* 
Kinkai Yusen 
Sumitomo Warehouse ........ 
Japan Airline: 2 4 cn te ot sles 
All-Japan Air Transport 
and 12 others 
Subtotal 

Textiles 
Dainippon Spinning 
Kureha Spinning 
NittoUSpinning 22 122 © fae ee 
Nisshin Spinning 
Wakabayashi Spinning 
MinseiSpinning ... i 2 SR ss ae 
Datichi Spinning... . . 2it? 2. 
Toyama Spinning 2. wk 2s se woe 
Tokuwa Spinning (9. 2 ae ss 
Harukt Weaving’. 7-270 > Seeheee . 
Hamana Spinning & Weaving ... 
ArisawaiMig =< on. ece jee ie 
Nippon: Rayon us on wean eee 
TohevRavyon® =). 8 <%e.. vee 
TeikokuRayon’ =... 0 oer oe 
Kokoku Rayon & Pulp 
Sakai*Textiles’?; 2°25 MEw Pe ee 
Nankai Woolen Yarn 

and 23 others 
Subtotal 

Chemicals 
Daido Dyeing 
Nippon Cloth) =. 5. <u) oc ee 
Kureha’Ghemicalji: wie. asses 
Nippon Gas Chemical 
Tokyo “Raseits .. Sasi yaeee Sree 
Kourehaasertie <2. % an «gs Se ae 
Toho Natural Gas 
ArahkiagOiurep acres. sa ee eae 
Nitto Chemical 

and 14 others 
Subtotal 

Iron & Steel 
Fuji Iron & Steel 
Kawasaki Steel 
Nisshin Steel 
Daido Steel 


Seiken Construction 
Sanyo Special Steel 
and 2 others 
Subtota Ju Na ee 
Machinery, Rolling Stock 
Wakayama Tekko 


Niigata Dekkows sia. 
Yamanouchi Rubber Mfg. 
Rue ects aaa 
Fuji Heavy Industry 
Kobe Kogyo 
Isuzu Motor 


Meidenshav.wea,..) -- 
and 16 others 
Subtotal 

Paper, Pulp 

Daio Papermill 

Toyo P 


San’ei Shigyo 
and 6 others 
Subtotal 


Number of 
Shares Owned 


Value given in 
Balance Sheet 


Le 


a 
7 
4 
4 
. 
Z 


i 


_ the textiles business are indeed firmly embedded. 


Site cuca eacds Arne 38 
MANGAL OURAE Cw can edie sd. ee 173 9 
Shibavra)Sugany")'.. . igi. vec.» 200 12 
Takegishi Livestock. ........ 300 15 
au ‘2yotherarjtiliiy ANS De Se 288 85 

COLA rarer cin etbe .s) sais eas 
Trading 1,361 175 

ido Machinery Trading. ..... 
Yayo Foodwraysr sper. . SoHlae & ia? 3 
ee ae i Me. aes OREN Ns 38 114 

iebtotalyesys sory ous! vettelarret veo. 
ehes 1,393 142 

ippon Hardboard Mfg. ...... 5 

and 64 others ... 3 Ph ee wi hg 
ERANDIEOT AG. 28 . ef unr: 60,719 4,098 


Note:— *par value, 500 


firms of Japan. 
For the term ended March 1960 there was chalked up 


* 252,000 million in sales, ¥48,000 million or about 24 


percent more than for the preceding term. This surge is 
exceptional even among the leading trading firms. Of this 
volume, textiles were responsible for ¥142,000 million 
(*€35,600 million more than during the term ended with 


September 1959) while non-textiles brought in 91,700 


million (£21,600 million more than in the preceding term). 
Consequently, textiles made up 61 percent of total sales, 
and growth was particularly notable in this field. 

C. Itoh lays claim to being the largest textile merchant 
in the world, and the roots it has extended throughout 
It has 
for long enjoyed extremely close relations with its affiliate, 
Kureha Spinning, and the other Big Ten spinning mills, 
while heavy business transactions are conducted with Toyo 
Pulp and other rayon materials producers. The securities 
holdings of C. Itoh are listed in Table 12. 

Among notable recent developments is C. Itoh’s for- 
mation, in conjunction with Kureha Spinning and Toho 
Rayon, of a new synthetic textiles company, while its new 
acquistion of 300,000 shares of Asahi Chemical, 50,000 
shares of Teikoku Sangyo, and 86,500 shares of Alaska 
Pulp is an attempt to expand its affiliations. 

While developing its ties with the big enterprises, C. 
Itoh controls such smaller business as Taisho Spinning, 
Ayaba Spinning, Kitanihon Spinning, Otogawa Weaving, 
Sasano Dyeing, Muragishi Knitwear, and Daiken Clothing, 
as well as such trading firms as Nikka Sangyo, Nishiyama 
Sen’i, and Takeuchi Shoji. It also has organized into a 
group some 120 small cotton and rayon spinners and 
weavers in the Senshu and Kishu districts. The Toyukai 
as this association is known was formed in February last, 
while another similar group is being formed in the Nagoya 
area. These moves are calculated to enhance the company’s 
position in readiness for liberalization. 


Connections Established with Sumitomo 
and Dai-Ichi Group 
This traditional policy of expanding its textiles business 
will doubtless be continued by Mr. Echigo, newly elected 
C. Itoh president. At the same time, the effort made to 
boost its non-textile sales to as much as 39 percent of the 
total must have been a tremendous one. Nevertheless, 
since progress in this direction is not as good as Maru- 
beni-lida’s achievement, further endeavor will be necessary. 
By the internal organization changes made from April 
1, last, the lumber and foodstuff departments have been 
separated out from the materials and supplies division; the 
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fats and oils department has been made independent of 
the grains and fertilizer department; three departments 
(iron and steel supplies, non-ferrous metals, minerals) have 
been created out of the metals and mineral products 
department; a new machinery department (the third) has 
been created to handle electronic equipment and appliances; 
while a new department specializing in export textile goods 
has also been established. This action is indicative of the 
intention to bring about further increase of non-textile 
business. 


13. C. Itoh Ownership of Principal Subsidiaries 
(,000 omitted) 


1 Percentage 
Name of Subsidiary Shares Held ~ of Shares 
Outstanding 
Hirata Spinning joi aod aes, saci 1,500 16 
Taisho Spinning +)", ?. 84 Pee. 480 40 
Ayaba Spinning»... os, «dnt 1,600 40 
Kitanippon Spinning ....°s "22s < 190 3 
Otogawa Weaving .......... 10 100 
Sasano Dyeing’ 292... tse eee 200 20 
Muragishi Knitwea ......... 198 66 
DaikenoClothing’ =<. s cca eee toe & 230 38 
Inove Ml rading whe. ics deere Oaieee ie 100 50 
Crltoh Motors: © «.%s < ceeee e oe 96 96 
Crltoh,Petroleunns; hie. ane ia ee 2,306 96 
C. Itoh Aircraft Maintenance .... 1,450 91 
Sanko: Wirerodi¢n. sano. SRA 566 42 
Yokoyama Mig. 32 s'as 6% a+ > 2,010 33 
fakadayMachine \ . silanes! @seteen SPs 754 63 
BC Bridge Works: 5, = of0.sace 40 100 
Osaka Engineering .......... 836 84 
Morita Nitta ara aan aeeen kee 65 33 
Bujic@iletmels: 2550. ee a 3,200 100 
SankoPapermill’ os kh che oa s Ba 131 53 
Satsuki. Papermillin, “705 ee DO 12 17 
Daiken Lumber? 2% i.k.an <n‘ « 684 2h 
Hakushinsha .... - Pete eae memes 291 51 
Takilon Chemical™ 3. esses «) ) wsous 1,948 75 
Daiken Wallboard .......... 240 60 


C. Itoh has always been close to the Sumitomo Bank 
which owns 9 million shares of C. Itoh stock, while C. 
Itoh owns 4 million shares of Sumitomo Bank. Through 
Sumitomo Bank, which is the principal source of funds, 
C. Itoh has ties with Sumitomo Metal Industry, Sumitomo 
Light Metal, and Sumitomo Machinery, and besides now 
Owning a million Sumitomo Metal Industry shares it is 
domestic distributor of Sumitomo Light Metal products. 
C. Itoh has also acquired 500,000 shares of Matsushita 
Electric Industrial, and plans to increase its holdings to a 
million shares; while Matsushita in turn owns 200,000 shares 
of C. Itoh, the idea being to participate in sales of Matsu- 
shita products to the United States. 

C. Itoh’s relations with the Sumitomo Bank are not as 
straight forward as those between Marubeni-lida and the 
Fuji Bank, mainly because the Sumitomo group has its 
own Sumitomo Trading Company. However, it appears 
that dependence on Sumitomo Bank will continue heavy 
for years to come. 

Another recent development is C. Itoh’s participation 
in the Daiichi Atomic Power Group which revolves around 
the Dai-Ichi Bank with members drawn from the Kawasaki, 
Furukawa and Koke Steel groups of enterprises. This 
move is not surprising since C. Itoh has long been allied 
to Kawasaki Heavy Industry and Kawasaki Steel of the 
Kawasaki group and to Fuji Electric and Fuji Telecom- 
munications Equipment of the Furukawa group. While 
Nissho has been one of the original members of the 
Dai-Ichi Atomic Power Group, C. Itoh’s participation 
will doubtless lead to increase in business volume. C. 
Itoh’s stockholdings in Dai-Ichi Bank, Kawasaki Steel, 
Kawasaki Heavy Industry, Fuji Electric, and Kobe Kogyo 


are of considerable magnitude. 

More recently the company has increased its holdings 
in Daiki Rubber to 1.1 million shares, in Niigata Tekko 
to 300,000 shares, while purchases of blocks of 100,000 
shares each have been made of Nippon Metal Mfg., 
Nippon Mining and Nichiro Fishery stock. Bank stock 
holdings have also gone up as a result of recapitalization 
issue. Purchases of Kawasaki Steel, Yawata Steel and 
Fuji Steel shares are also contemplated. 

C. Itoh’s group affiliations therefore span both the 
Sumitomo and Daiichi interests, and it is endeavoring to 
develop the heavy industrial field. In the area of new 
industries, it has arrangements with Tracerlab and other 
atomic power specialists in the United States, while in 
aviation it has sole agency rights for distribution in Japan 
of Douglas and Grumman aircraft. 


50 Affiliated Companies 
In addition to its connections with the above-mentioned 
industrial groups, C. Itoh exercises control over some 50 
subsidiaries with which business transactions are steadily 
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mounting. C. Itoh handles about a half of the £5,500 


million in products of these affiliates, as well as about 
half of the materials that are used. Consequently, the 
subsidiaries generate about 30,000 million-worth of sales 
per term for the parent company. 

For development of its affiliated companies, ex Itoh, 
besides buying shares and extending loans, assigns person- 
nel to participate in top management. It also helps out 
in making such arrangements as the tie-up between 
Kawasaki Steel and Takilon Chemical, and Rengo Paper 
Products and Sanko Paper-mill. Guidance is also offered 
in connection with open marketing of subsidiary company 
shares. 

All in all, the securities holdings of C. Itoh stood at 
as much as 7,600 million at the end of March last. 
This goes to show how aggressive this company has been 
in strengthening its own group of affiliates. 


To be continued with articles on Nichimen Jitsugyo, Toyo 
Menka ; Gosho ; Nissho ; Sumitomo Shoji; Ataka Sangyo and 
Iwai Sangyo. 


Labor “White Paper’ 


Japan’s labor economy took another notable turn for 
the better in 1959 with employment swelling and wages 
bulging, according to the ‘‘ White Paper” on Labor in 
1959 published by the Ministry of Labor on June 30. 
The new Labor White paper devoted the best part of its 
analysis of the labor situation in 1959 to the relations of 
technological renovation vs. employment and wages with 
special reference to many and various transmutations likely 
to crop up in the future process of Japan’s economic 
growth while sparing comparatively restrtcted space to 
mere transitions of employment, unemployment and wages 
during the year surveyed. The white paper also took up 
as a major theme the direction of the labor policy neces- 
sary for the successful achievement of the much-publicized 
Government’s program for ‘‘ doubling the income of the 
wage earner” within the set period. 

The Labor White Paper in the first place placed special 
emphasis on a remarkable improvement noted in the wage 
and employment phases of Japan’s labor front in 1959 on 
the spur of a business boom, perhaps largest-scaled since 
the war’s termination, which tended to result in labor 
shortages in some sectors of the nation’s industry. The 
white paper also attempts to take stock of the effects of 
the rapid progress of technological renovation on employ- 
ment and wages, and concludes that the fear originally 
entertained in labor circles that the swift application of 
automation might cause the temporary shrinkage of em- 
ployment proved ungrounded, but that the intensified 
swing of automation instead resulted in a notable increase 
in the volume of employment in key industries with ma- 
chinery at the helm. The movement of Japan’s labor 


economy in 1959 as revealed by the Ministry of Labor in 
the Labor White Paper was as follows. 


Improvement of Labor Economy 


The year of 1959 witnessed a noteworthy improvement 
of labor economy in the phases of employment, wages 
and the labor market in general. Provided the growth of 
the national economy, which in 1959 was far more spec- 
tacular in scale than originally expected, continues 
swelling at an equally high tempo, labor economy is also 
bound to keep on improving. For instance, permanent 
employment, which started increasing in all industrial 
sectors and particularly manufacturing parallel with the 
expansion of production, continued energetic even after 
the April-June employment season for new graduates (the 
increasing rate for the period stood at 12.0% at the an- 
nual rate), and registered a gain of 11.0% in the July- 
September period and 10.0% in the October-December 
period, by far eclipsing the peak quarter in October 
through December, 1956 under the so-called ‘‘ greatest 
boom in history” (when the annual increasing rate regis- 
tered 9.2%). 

On the labor market, a sharp increase was noted in 
the number of jobs offered in all sectors with manufac- 
turing in the lead throughout the year, while the number 
of job seekers marked time in the first half of 1959, but 
started to decline in the second half. As a result, the 
multiple ratio of job seekers to jobs offered slipped to 
2.1 fold in the second half, far behind the like ratio in 
the 1956 boom days. In leading industrial belts where 
large plants are located, therefore, petty and infinitesimal 


enterprisers were forced to suffer from an acute shortage 
of young and skilled labor. 


Wages began to increase sharply in the April-June 
period as larger payments of overtime allowances over- 
lapped periodical and special wage raises (the wage hike 
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: 1. Key Indices of Labor Economy 
yy (1955 Averages=100) 
oy Indices 
Employment Productivity Wages Real Wages Real Household Labor Hours Labor Cost 
eis (Mfg.) ((Mfg.) fg.) (Mtg Budget (All cities) (Mfg.) Ratio (Mfg.) - 
ee juerage es yen ley 97.1 95.2 96.3 95.3 66.0 99.7 99.5 
po pS hay tvensh- stag 5 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ee erans eS ke hus: 109.5 112.8 109.3 108.9 105.1 102.9 92.1 
: MONARG hat hive ss T2207 11973 113.1 109.3 110.3 102.1 87.4 
ane wuerage Sr oe 125.4 117.2 116.2 112.8 117.9 100.4 99.0, 
a ERARC aioe Tires 136.3 135.9 126.0 121.0 123.9 102.0 91.4 
0 hatirany <3) -saa5 foo on 142.6 140.5 109.8 103.4 110.9 4.5 75.4 
Repruairy « . 2. . 143.1 159.1 110.8 104.2 116.9 106.8 67.6 
March Dt ee 146.3 165.3 109.7 103.7 122.8 101.4 64.6 
Notes: Productivity+Index ... . Production Index Employment Index 
age Indéso) .i) 2g? Average Total Cash Wage Receipt per Permanent Employee indexed 


Wage IndexxEmployment Index 


* Total average exclusive of foodstuffs. 


“Production Index x Wholesale Price Index* 


Source: Ministry of Labor. (the same source for other tables unless otherwise noted). 


rate registered 7.0% in the first half and 6.0% in the 
second half, both at the annual rate). Upward wage re- 
visions were especially active in light industries and sea- 
sonal raises were punctually observed throughout the year, 
while special (mid-year and year-end) allowances were 
liberally distributed with the increase particularly generous 
for year-end bonuses. 

Forced to stay away from the blessings of the busi- 
ness boom in 1959, however, were some ‘“‘ sunset” in- 
dustries like coal. The steady shifting of energy sources 
from coal to petroleum forced coal mines to remain de- 
pressed in 1959 and many colliery workers were dismissed 
in the coal area in Northern Kyushu toward the close of 
1959, forcing the Government to extend relief measures 
by enacting “‘the law for relief of colliery dismissed,” 
while three trade unions belonging to Mitsui Mining Com- 
pany, the largest coal firm in Japan, staged strong strug- 
gles against dismissals. The white paper, however, did 
not touch upon this problem, taking the trouble as a 
specific phenomenon from the standpoint of the general 
growth of the national economy. 


Employment Up Despite ‘* Technological 
Renovation ”’ 


Because of the fear that the induction of technological 
renovation may compel employment to shrink, it was 
generally expected that the volume of employment would 
be dwarfed in 1959, when Japanese industrial and busi- 
ness plants were more highly automated than in the former 
boom in 1956, but the contrary was the case. In this 
connection, the Labor White Paper explained as follows: 
<“The trend toward decreases was noted in individual 
branches of business and industry, but the remarkable 
increase in the volume of employment in the manufac- 
turing sector proved as the principal cause for the overall 
increase in the total size of employment. Held chiefly 
responsible for the aggrandizement of employment in the 
manufacturing sector were 1) the notable expansion of 
the production scale, and 2) the particularly energetic hike 
of production in the machinery branch which boasts of 
the highest labor absorption rate on the list of manufac- 
turing industries. This served to have the effect of pre- 
venting the increasing pace of employment (the marginal 
employment coefficient) viz. the expanding tempo of pro- 
duction as a whole from falling despite the elevation of 
labor productivity in individual industries in general (em- 
ployment is bound to dwindle if productivity tends up- 


ward).” 


In other words, the volume of employment. in indivi- 
dual industries tended downward parallel with the progress 
of automation, but the size of employment in machinery 
and metals industries increased at a sharper tempo. For 
instance, taking the additional number of workers which 
should be newly employed for each increase of 41,000,000 
in shipment (generally termed the marginal employment 
coefficient), the average in the manufacturing sector stood 
at 0.30 (person). Assuming that the average figure for 
the manufacturing sector is indexed as 100.0, the like 
number stands at 0.32 (index, 107.0) for foodstuff manu- 
facturing, 0.17 (57.0) for textiles, 0.90 (300.0) for clothing 
and personal effects, 0.10 (33.0) for chemicals, 0.050 (17.0) 
for petroleum and coal products, 0.460 (153.0) for ma- 
chinery, 0.490 (163.0) for electric equipments and appli- 
ances, and 0.90 (300.0) for metals. It may thus be noted 
that the necessary volume of additional labor is -compa- 
ratively small for more easily ‘‘automatable” branches 
like chemicals and petroleum and coal products, but is 
markedly large in the branches demanding the higher rate 
of manual labor like metal goods, machinery and electric 
equipments. Still larger is the volume of employment 
required by furniture (1.04 persons), clothing and 
personal effects, but their weight in the whole manufac- 
turing sector is still low (about 30.0%), and hence, the 
effect of the changing volume of labor in these branches 
is not especially significant. Besides the quantitative ef- 
fects of technological] renovation on employment, as al- 
ready explained, the qualitative effects of such technological 
renovation on employment have been roughly as follows: 
1) Parallel with the progress of continuation and semi- 
automation of equipment operations in branches like ma- 
chinery, working processes (labor) have been more sim- 
plified, resulting in the wide increase in the number of 
young and unskilled workers ; and 2) In branches such as 
cement and ammonium sulphate with equipments more 
intensively metered and automated, more complicated 
technological operations have become necessary, serving 
to raise the weight of trained engineers and skilled work- 
ers. In the process of such transitions, merely experienced 
workers have become increasingly dispensable, although 
they have so far been kept in employment through re- 
locations within the enterprises concerned. The white 
paper, however, points out that this problem will come 
to demand an urgent settlement as technological renova- 
tion makes further headway. 

Partly due to technological renovation and partly be- 
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cause of other factors, there are increasing signs of unbalance 
in the supply and demand of labor. As stated elsewhere, 
the swift growth of the national economy in 1959 contri- 
buted greatly to the improvement of the labor supply- 
demand balance in general, but there are noted increasing 
contradictions in the very composition of such supplies 
and demands. With the surplus of labor still in evidence, 
there is noted an increasing tendency toward the local 
shortage of labor in areas surrounding bigger cities and 
industrial centres. The apparent unbalance of the labor 
supply and demand is attributable to the following factors, 
according to the white paper: 1) Parallel with the con- 
centration of industrial plants in areas surrounding key 
cities, the demand for labor has begun to converge upon 
specific regions, and the transfer of labor within a certain 
area has grown increasingly crippled ; 2) With the supply 
of trained engineers and skilled workers restricted, the 
demand for such personnel has increased due to the speedy 
expansion of production, thus making it more difficult for 
smaller enterprisers to acquire skilled workers; and 3) 
The demand for school-graduated young workers (especial- 
ly junior high graduates) by specific industries like metals 
and machinery has increased, but the supply of such 
workers has been restricted. As a result, employment of 
young workers by infinitesimal enterprisers has grown in- 
creasingly difficult. In consequence, the supply shortage 
of trained engineers, skilled workers and young laborers 
has become apparent in larger cities and neighboring areas 
on the one hand, while the surplus supply of unskilled 
laborers and older workers has become notable on the 
other to lead to the wider unbalance in the supply-demand 
keynote. 


2. Rush & Replenishment Rates 


Rush Rate Replenishment Rate 

1958 1959 1958 1959 

(A) (Bs) = B/A (A) (B) pie 
All Japan 2.6% 2.0% (23.1%) 38.7% 33.6% (13.2%) 
hokyvo «Sanaa 321 Zee. (29.0) 30. 26.3 (12.9) 
Kanagawa . . .3.9 2.6 (33.3) 48.1 40.5 (H15.8) 
Neh Pie brs 12 0.8 (33.3) 24.3 19.0 (21.8) 
Osaka FCF. 3.0 1.8 (+ 40.0) 31.6 24.4 (22.8) 
HYyOROK a 6s. 3.3 BB (33.3) By hed! ills (17.0) 


Increasing Employment and Average 
Gains of Wages 


Referring to the rising tempo of wages, the increasing 
rate in 1959 stood at 6.9% over 1958, as compared with 
the gain of 7.5% in the boom year of 1956 over 1955. 
The principal reason is that enterprisers hastened to empoly 
workers in 1959 to cope with the hiking tempo of pro- 
duction, and the ratio of the number of workers with 
“starting wages” rose markedly, thus forcing the average 
increasing rate of wages for all workers to get lower. 
For a more concrete comparison, let us revise the com- 
position of workers in 1959 to that in 1958, and reduce 
the number of newly-employed workers in 1959 to the 
1958 level for the compilation of the wage-increasing rate. 
In this comparison, the increasing rate of wages in 1959 
was highest for electric equipments at 15.0% (as compared 
with 3.8% before the ‘‘ revision”), and that for other 
manufacturing branches also registered well over 9.0%, 
far higher than the increasing rate before the revision, 
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Tracing the trends of wages on a long-range scale, the 
increasing rates in 1956 and 1959 were comfortably lower 
than the like rate in the boom days of 1953, but no 
particular difference was noted in the total amount of 
wages paid in these three years. From this fact, it may 
also be seen that the effects of the boom in 1956 and 1959_ 
greatly contributed to the inreasing volume of employment. — 
It may also be noted the wage increases in 1956 and 1959 
were attributable more to the boosts of special allowances i 
and overtime pays, and the role of regular wage raises was | 
smaller, as compared with the wage transitions in 1953. For 
instance, of the 8.4% increase in the wages of the manu- 
facturing sector in 1959, the hike of special allowances ac-— 
counted for more than 30.0%, as noted from Table 3. The 
rising weight of special allowances in the composition of 
wages eloquently reflects the two outstanding developments 
in recent years—the dwindling importance of the elevation 
of wage bases from about 1954 through 1955 and the 
sharp increases of special allowances such as term-end 
bonuses on the spur of the business boom in later years. 


3. Ratio of Special Allowances in Increase 
of Total Wages 


(Manufacturing) 


1952~53 1955~56 1958~59 
Increasing Rate of Total 
Gash Pays) Pee, ee: 12.1% 9.3% 8.4% 
Ratio of Special Allowances 
in Increase of Total Wages. . . 17.4% 41.0% 32.3% 


Overtime pays, like special allowances, also have in- 
creased the weight in the recent elevation of wages, and 
the tendency was more conspicuous in the composition of 
fixed wages in 1956 and 1959 as compared with 1953, as 
noted in Table 4, undeniably because of the expansion of 
Overtime Operations to enable large production under the 
booming business. In comparing 1959 with 1956, how- 
ever, the weight of regular wage raises and the elevation 
of wage bases was noted heavier, as the rising rate of 
regular wages in 1959 registered 5.5% in 1959 against 5.1% 
in 1956 for all industries and, 6.8% against 6.4% for the 
manufacturing sector. The difference is wider when the 
effect of the employment growth is excluded. In smaller 
enterprises, the need for wage raises and revisions was 
noted particularly great in view of the shortage of avail- 
able labor. 


4. Ratio of Overtime Allowances in Elevation 
of Fixed Wages 


Increase of Increase of 


Fixed Wages Overtime B/A xX 100 
(A) Allowance (B) 
Sept.. 1952—Sept., 1953... . 1,895 ¥ 432 22.8% 
Sept. 1955—Sept:, 1956". .". ¥ 1,248 ¥449 36.0% 
Sept., 1958—Sept., 1959... . ¥1,198 544 46.2% 


In many cases, the elevation of wages generally lags 
behind the advent of a boom or the start of a favorable 
turn in corporate showings, as well witnessed in the past 
practices of special allowances and the hike of wage bases. 
In the spring labor struggles for higher wages staged by 
key trade unions in 1960, labor and management reached 
compromise agreement on the wage raises of ¥400 or 
more Over a year ago in key industries other than depres- 
sed branches such as coal and shipbuilding. | Hence, the 
effects of the business pickup in 1959 on the wage phase 
are likely to become wider in scale in the remaining part 
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are as follows : 
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of 1960, and the future trend of wages is worthy of close 
note, the white paper states. 

Touching upon the effects of technological renovation 
On wages, it is noted that the progress of technological 
renovation has come to demand the rescrutiny of the tradi- 
tional wage system in key industries based on the length 
of services. In this respect, some of the noteworthy trends 
1) The old order of technical skill which 
necessitated the adoption of the wage system based on 
the length of services has been collapsing. As stated in 
the chapter dealing with employment, the progress of tech- 
nological renovation has reduced the need for experienced 
workers in the old conception, but has brought into the 
limelight trained engineers and skilled workers of new quali- 
fications on the one hand, and has widened the field for 
simple operations. Such transitions are well indicative of 
the collapse of the old order of technical skill which would 
recognize the greater skill and higher positions of workers 
old in age and longer in service in workshops: 2) There 
is no denying that the wage system based on the length 
of services tends to steadily increase the volume of wage 
funds, because of the economization of employment due 
to the diffusion of the regular wage raise system and tech- 
nological renovation, and the growth of the percentage 
of older workers in the labor composition due to the res- 
traint on new employment. It is under these circumstances 
that the desire for the revision of the wage system based 
on the length of services has grown among key industries, 
and such a move has come to become manifest in the 
adoption of the job rating wage system in some enter- 
prises. The adoption of the job rating wage system, how- 
ever, has still been restricted in Japan where the tradi- 
tional employment usages are still followed and job rat- 
ings and technical skills of workers have not been socially 
evaluated beyond the frames of individual enterprises. 
Even in the restricted fields adopting the job rating wage 
system, the complete shifting to the pure job rating wage 
system is extremely rare, as it is mostly applied in the form 
mixed with the wage system based on the service length. For 
example, the basic wage founded on personal qualifications 
(such as ages, service length and educational career) is 
left unrevised with job and efficiency ratings taken into 
account for the decision on the extent of elevation, or the 
wage ratings based on jobs, functions and educational 
careers are adopted on the same level with the basic pays. 
Moreover, the field for simple manual operations has in- 
creased in specific industries like machinery side by side 
with the progress of technological renovation, and sucha 
trend is leading to the increasing employment of extra 
hands who may be easily dismissible in time of depres- 
sion and who do not require the guarantee of future posi- 
tions or pay raises. The tendency has continued prevalent 
to cope with the increasing volume of jobs by overtime 
operations in time of good business, as shown in Table 5. 
by the employment of numerous extra hands or the ex- 
tension of overtime operations, more noteworthy in some 


industries including machinery, has been a principal obsta- 5 


cle in the way of the full-fledged modernization of Japa- 


nese industry. It also presents a controversial problem as 


the industrial expansion in such a form is not directly re-: 
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5. Ratio of Extra Hands to Permanent Workers (%) 


End of End of ‘ 
December, 1956 December, 1959 
Manufacturing. ....... 8.4 11.9 
EO ey ata Ve eet hs 8.2 7.6 
Chemicals (22 GY. 42 20 6.7 6.7 
Petroleum & Coal Products . 0.8 0.7 
Ceramics’. 12 Pod 1h 9.8 8.7 
Primary Metals ....... 10.7 iy ley 
Machinery 3 iS. 2. Ss 8 12.6 16.4 
Electric Equipments. .... 14.9 22.6 
Transportation Machinery 12.2 14.4 


Such recent tendencies are also reflective of the different 
stages and extents of the progress of technological renovation. 
In more intensively-equipped industries like chemicals with 
technological renovation highly advanced, the weight of 
extra hands has been steadily dwarfed, as in such indus- 
tries the shift system is more widely adopted with no 
drastic changes being made in the volume of overtime 
labor hours due to the turn of business transitions. The 
attempt to increase the. volume of production more easily 
lated to the improvement of labor terms including the 
raise of wage scales. 

Commenting on the effects of technologica) renovation 
on labor economy, Mr. Goro Omiya, chief of the statistics 
research division of the Ministry of Labor has the follow- 
ing explanation to make: ‘‘ Parallel with the progress of 
technological renovation, labor productivity is bound to 
increase, and employment and wages similarly tend to 
swell. This has been historically shown and demonstrated 
by actual examples in foreign countries. To that rule, 
Japan is no exception.” Although the relationship be- 
tween technological renovation and employment-wages has 
been taken up theoretically on frequent occasions in the 
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past, but actual statistical data on the problem is offered for 
the first time in the white paper. Reference figures re- 
garding this problem have been insufficient, and the Labor 
Ministry dispatched special experts to various key points 
throughout the country in February this year to collect 
necessary data. 


6. Household Budget Improvement 
By Size of Income 
(1959/1955: 9%) 

Income of 


a. , 
Income Bracket Real Income Henschel eres 
Low Bracket. .... 26.0 24.6 La 
Medium Bracket 26.5 26.3 25.9 
High Bracket ... . 27.4 30.2 27.0 


Source: ‘‘Household Budget Survey’”’ by Statistics Bureau of the 
Prime Minister’s Office. 


Larger Receipts for High-Income Group 


As stated, employment and wages increased fairly in 
1959. How, then, did the standard of living fare in the 
interim? During the period from 1955 through 1959, the 
consumption level increased by about 24.0%, and the re- 
ceipt excess rose from 8.2% in 1955 to 12.9% in 1959. 
In the changing pattern of consumption, the increase during 
the period from 1955 through 1959 was especially notable 
for high-grade food items, furniture and other durable 
consumer goods, and sundries (education, amusement and 
social expenses). On the other hand, almost no increases 
were noted in consumer spending for cereals and light-fuel 
expenses, signifying the swift elevation of the consumption 
level in recent years. 

Studying the expansion of income by the level of in- 
come, the rising tempo of income was restricted for the 
low income group with the improvement of the consump- 
tion level equally low in the first place. In the second 
place, there was a wide gap between the low income group 
and the high income group in the progress of improve- 
ment of consumption levels. For instance, the deficit in 
the household budget of the low income group (with the 
monthly income less than 16,000), which stood at 26.5% 
in 1955, was reduced only to 17.7% in 1959: that is, the 
group continued to remain in the red still. On the other 
hand, the high income group (with the monthly income 
over 70,000) in 1959 saw the surplus (receipt excess) in 
the household budget rise to 21.9% from 15.7% in 1955. 
In the total increase of the excess of receipts over pay- 
ments (the receipt excess) in the period from 1955 through 
1959, the high income group accounted for about 60.0% 
with its own receipt excess increasing at a pace outstrip- 
ping by far the like gain for the low or middle income 
groups, as shown in Table 7. Thus, the receipt excess 
in the overall average of household budgets of the three 
groups was attributable chiefly to the high income group. 
The hike of the black figure in the household budget of 
the high income group was resultant from the decline of 


7. Ratio of Real Income-Spending Difference 
in 1955~59 Income Gain 


(1955~1959) 
Income Bracket Actual Amount ea 
s (% 
AV Cra ce en ieee mck en ¥ 2,364 100.0 " 
VowrBracketse ¢) 2s 450 3.8 
Medium Bracket ....... ¥ 1,381 11.7 
High Bracket......... 6,758 57.2 


Source: Same as Table 6. 
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the prices of durable consumer goods which had no direct 


bearing on the low income group (such as refrigerators 
and television sets) and tax cuts. 
paper stresses the increasing need of mapping out special 
measures to cater to the betterment of the household bud- 
get of the low income group. All these phenomena are 
just representative of a transitional process in the chang- 
ing pattern of the consumer life of a nation through the 
elevation of the consumption level. 


does not start with all strata of society all at once, but 


usually begins with the high income group first, which ; 
invite the hike of the total incomes of all groups in the © 
In such a climb of the income increase will — 


initial stage. 
join the lower income groups gradually later. . In follow- 


ing the transitions since 1955, it is noted that the low in- | 
come group has been having its consumption life steadily 
Provided the income in- — 


replenished at a befitting pace. 
cluding wages of the wage-earner household continues to 
increase, and such an increase is not particularly unbalanc- 
ed between different income groups, the improvement of 
the consumption pattern is considered to be gradually 
shared by the low income group. 


Modernization of Working Structure 


The working structure in Japan has been increasingly 
modernized in recent years chiefly due to the two new 
developments—the increasing weight of new school gradu- 
ates in the total volume of labor force, and the steady 
exit of proprietors and their families as working personnel. 
Japanese enterprisers generally prefer to get novices when 
they employ workers, and the swift expansion of the eco- 
nomy has been causing the shortage of young workers 
newly graduated from schools or otherwise. On the other 
hand, workers in general, including young men and 
school graduates are more strongly desirous of getting jobs 
in bigger enterprises. When the situation as it is, smaller 
and infinitesimal enterprisers have become more willing to 
elevate wage scales and better other terms in order to 
achieve and retain workers, and such a trend has resulted 
in a series of new developments diminution of wage scale 
gaps between key industries and smaller enterpises, mini- 
mum wage agreements among enterprisers, and the diffusion 
of a mass employment system. For all that, the positive 
improvement of working conditions on the part of smaller 
enterprises as a whole is yet to come as well noted from 
the expanding gaps in labor hours and the accident rate 
between key and small industries. Extensive as the eleva- 
tion of wages for young workers has been recently, the 
future guarantee in this phase has not been perfect. In 
smaller industries, labor-capital relations in the modern 
form has not as yet been stabilized. If the growth of the 
national economy continues at the current tempo, the 
ample supply of low-costing labor, which has hitherto aided 
the low productivity in smaller industries as their last 


weapon is bound to diminish. In these circumstances, the 


white paper urges that the modernization of smaller in- 
dustries should be more positvely pushed in the two 
phases—labor and management. 
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In this respect, the white 


It may be noted — 
that the transformation of the consumption pattern © 
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The Intellectuals & the Crisis 


By Edward Seidensticker 


One night in the Press Club, during the disturbances 
that forced President Eisenhower to cancel (technically, to 
postpone) his visit to Japan and Prime Minister Kishi to 
announce that he would resign, someone asked the ques- 
tion: “‘Can a country get along without an intelligentsia ?” 

It is an important question if one is troubled about 
the ultimate prospects for democracy in Japan. One may 


perhaps say that the function of a country’s intelligentsia 


- what the nation is and what it is up to. 


is to think matters over and come up with ideas about 
If this state- 
ment, rough though it is, is in a general way acceptable, 
then I think it safe to say that the Japanese intelligentsia 
showed itself inadequate to the crisis. It showed that it 
preferred slogans to calm reflection, and one came away 
fearing that Japan has very meager intellectual defenses 


~ indeed against the rabble-rouser able to use the slogans 
cleverly. 


In what other country would one find sober university 
professors and novelists out dancing hysterically in the 
streets, getting themselves drunk on a slogan like “‘ Down 
with security!” ‘‘Ampo hantai,” ‘‘ Down with security ”— 
it is what they were chanting as they took over the heart 
of the largest city in the world night after night. Then, 
when a restrained and disciplined police force at length 
moved against them, they screamed ‘“‘ Police brutality.” 
When the Government made use of its legally constituted 
majority to approve the Security Treaty with the United 
States, they screamed “‘ Tyranny of the majority””—as in- 
deed they had done in the past whenever some Govern- 
ment action miffed them. 

No doubt there are many good reasons for disapprov- 
ing of the Security Treaty. The disturbing thing is not 
that people disapproved, but that they allowed the discus- 
sion to become so hopelessly over-simplified, that they 
succumbed to the slogans without really considering what 
seemed to lie at the end of the various courses open to 
them. The really disturbing thing is that the issues should 
be so complex and the discussion of them so simple. One 
would have expected the arguments both for and against 
the Security Treaty to be aired. The articulate intelli- 
gentsia was occupied almost exclusively with the arguments 
against. One would have expected that before chanting 
“Down with security!” sober people would give careful 
consideration to the alternatives, to the prospects for a 
Japan alone in a hard world, without arms and without 


allies. They were virtually ignored. Slogans carried the 


day. 

Of the whole issue, one thing at least can be said with 
complete confidence: that it is very complicated. Of the 
articulate intelligentsia, one thing can be said with equal 
confidence: that it refused to admit the complications. In 
essence, it reduced the issue to this; the Security Treaty 


means war, and since war is the supreme evil only a 
caviller would ask what Japan is to do without the treaty. 
There was scarcely a voice raised to protest this statement 
of the case, to point out that problems of war and peace 
and security are never simple. 

Since it is not possible here to survey the whole range 
of the problems, it might be well to take up one of the 
specific questions about which people were exercised. In 
addition to all sorts of minor clubs and ‘‘circles,” the 
two leading literary organizations of Japan felt called upon 
to consider the relationship between treaty ratification and 
freedom of speech. Both came to the same conclusion: 
that the former is a threat to the latter. Neither consider- 
ed the possibility that an absence of security arrangements 
might have even more sinister implications for civil rights. 
In the minutes of the two organizations, nowhere is there 
to be found a direct statement of the question that should 
have been on the minds of everyone seriously concerned 
about the future of such rights: is the chief danger from 
the Security Treaty, or is it possibly from another quarter 
to which we may be exposing ourselves by obstructing 
the Security Treaty? No one thought of the alternatives. 
An intelligentsia unable to consider the consequences of 
its actions in terms of possible alternative actions cannot 
be called responsible. Hence the question: “‘Can a coun- 
try get along without an intelligentsia ?” 

On June 8, the governing board of the Japan P.E.N. 
issued this statement : 

““Late on the night of May 19, at a time when doubts 
about the contents of the revised Security Treaty were be- 
come deeper, the Government and the governing party 
unilaterally terminated the debate over the treaty and sud- 
denly obtained approval of the treaty, and it has been a 
source of utter regret to most of the people of the coun- 
try that parliamentary politics were thereby thrown into 
a state of paralysis. 

‘The Japan P.E.N., which has great concern for free- 
dom of expression and for the democracy which it pre- 
supposes, earnestly hopes that approval of the Security 
Treaty, obtained in defiance of the people’s wishes, will 
be taken back once more to the beginning, and that, to pre- 
serve the spirit of democracy, the House of Representa- 
tives will be dissolved and the will of the people consulted.” 

It will be noted that the statement attacks the way in 
which the treaty was approved, and not the treaty itself, 
as a threat to freedom of speech. One must not be mis- 
lead by the sophistry, however. By May 19, the country 
was so hopelessly split over the Security Treaty that the 
consent of the parliamentary minority was unthinkable. 
Approval of the Treaty therefore had to take the form it 
did, and would have taken that form even at the end of 
greatly protracted discussion, To attack the events of 


May 19 as a threat to freedom of expression is to attack 
approval of the treaty over the wishes of the minority, 
come it soon or come it late, as such a threat, and to 
ignore the possible consequences of a victory for the 
minority and a rejection of the treaty. 

For here too, what really disturbs is the simplicity to 
which the discussion (see P.E.N. No. 50, issued by the 
organization on June 20, 1960) reduces a very complex 
question. Not one of the thirteen people present at the 
meeting suggests that not all of the blame rests with Mr. 
Kishi and his party. No one asks why, if they really 
wanted to talk things over, the Socialists opposed exten- 
sion of the Diet on that crucial May night. No one asks 
whether, in a country so hopelessly polarized that the 
majority will either have its way by virtue of its strength 
or will surrender to the minority, dissolution of the Diet 
and elections would answer any of the basic questions. 
No one asks what the consequences would be of surrender 
to the minority. Perhaps worst of all, no one attempts 
to establish the logical relationship between freedom of 
speech on the one hand and passage of a controversial mea- 
sure by wholly legal means on the other. Whose freedom 
of expression was interfered with on the night of May 19? 
Not, surely, that of the Socialists, who tried forcibly to 
prevent the opening of the session at which they now tell 
us they wanted to talk things over. And the protesting 
intellectuals continue to make almost licentious use of 
their freedom. 

Lest it be lost in the polemics, however, the main point 
must be stated again: it is not that the twelve P.E.N. 
gentlemen and the single lady were wrong, it is that they 
retused to face the complexity of the issue before them, 
and thus abdicated their duties as intellectuals. ‘‘ They 
unanimously decided to issue a protest declaration,” the 
minutes of the meeting conclude laconically. 


Not that the meeting was wholly without humor. Here 
is Mr. Ishikawa Tatsuzo, a writer of popular novels 
and one of the more revered members of the organiza- 
tion: “It is said that we face infringements upon freedom 
of speech, but freedom of speech is a luxury. It is life 
itself that is being threatened.” When on June 20 this 
same Mr. Ishikawa attended a meeting of the Japan 
Writers’ Association (Nippon Bungeika Kyokai) to discuss 
this same issue, he levelled charges of Oppression at every- 
one in sight, including the American ambassador, and in- 
dignantly informed the assembly that the Asahi Shimbun 
had attempted to cut something from one of his more 
fugitive pieces of prose. One wonders why all the excite- 
ment if freedom of speech is but a luxury. 

On the whole, the Japan Writers’ Association came out 
of the affair with a little more credit than the P.E.N. 
On June 10 it issued a statement similar in nature to that 
of the latter, and calling for the resignation of Mr. Kishi 
and postponement (cancellation) of the Eisenhower visit. 
There was something of a debate, however (see Bungeika 
Kyokai News, June, 1960). Mr. Murakami Genzo, a 
popular historical novelist, accused the organization of 
having allowed itself to become the propaganda wing of 
the Socialist Party, and accused his colleagues of being 
more concerned with their own affairs than with the survi- 
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val of the country. One of the more cogent remarks came 


from a Formosan, Mr. Kha Eng-hun, (Kyu Ei-kan) who 


writes in Japanese: ‘‘It is something of a logical leap to 
associate recent political developments with freedom of 
expression.”” Several members pointed out that if the organ- — 
ization urged unanimous consent in affairs of the Diet, it 
ought to urge the same thing in its own affairs—the wishes 
of the minority ought to be respected even at a risk of giv- 
ing less than clear expression to the wishes of the majority. 

To this Mr. Aono Suekichi, the president-of the Writers’ 
Association and one of the deans of the Japanese literary 
Left, made Delphic reply: ‘‘It is a mistake to decide mat- 
ters by majority vote. But there are times when it is im- 
portant to decide matters by majority vote.. . These are 
times when individual opinions naturally congregate and 
become the majority opinion.”? Through the oracular 
mists comes a gleam of understanding: it all depends on 
whose majority. 

The Writers’ Association, then, has to its credit the 
fact that the matter was debated, at times even warmly. 
Yet the parade of writers who got up and said ‘“‘ Down 
with security,’’ or ‘‘We Japanese women want peace,” 
was enough to stir up all the old misgivings. Had these 
people gathered to consider all sides of a complicated 
problem very near them, or were they rather people whose 
minds jumped from slogan to slogan, letting slogans shape 
the world? Not even Mr. Murakami came right out and 
asked what his opponents looked forward to as the out- 
come of not ratifying the treaty; nor did he ask whether 
there were not perhaps other threats than the Security 
Treaty to freedom of speech. Even among the small 
minority who objected to the proposed declaration, several 
declined to go into the substance of the matters at issue, 
and argued rather that the Writers’ Association should 
refrain from political statements. 

The great majority of those who gathered, in theory 
to debate the problem, soon showed that to debate it was 
the last thing they wished to do. The answers were al- 
ready in, and but needed restating to make them take 
firmer hold in the literary mind. A representative remark 
here and there will show how the “‘ debate’’ went. 

Mr. Fujimori Seikichi: “‘It is very well to say that 
this is a non-political organization, but it would be a great 
pity if we were to go the way of the old Writers’ Associ- 
ation and become a part of the Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association.”’ 

Mr. Honda Shigo: ‘‘When democracy itself is being 
trodden upon, even a non-political professional association 
must consider the matter one within its province.’’ 

Mr. Ota Chizuo: ‘‘ Looking at the attitude of the 
Kishi Government, one fears a revival of the thought 
police.”’ 

Mr. Takami Jun: ‘‘The May 19 incident was really 
too awful. Everything we have lived by since the war 
was uprooted, overturned.’’ 

Mrs. Enchi Fumiko: ‘‘I have been so depressed since 
May 19...Why must we Japanese fight among ourselves ? 
Why must such a police force be built up? I cannot for- 
get the case of Kobayashi Takiji.”” (Kobayashi Takiji was 
a ‘‘ proletarian”? novelist who died in 1933, apparently as 
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a result of a beating by the police.) 


_Mr. Yamamoto Kenkichi: ‘‘Two writers were injured 
in the demonstrations. They are not members of our as- 
sociation, it is true, but they soon will be, and they were 
right beside a group of our members. They were partici- 
_ pating as writers.” 

And so on. Mr. Fujimori is worried about the pos- 
_ Sibility that the tragedy of two decades ago might repeat 

itself, but almost no one asks whether the repetition might 
not this time be invited by the Left rather than the Govern- 
ment or the Right. Mr. Honda notes that democracy has 
been trodden upon, but almost no one seems to notice 
that, judged by the rules of parliamentary democracy, the 
behavior of the Socialist Party that May night was just as 
reprehensible as that of the Liberal Democratic Party. Mr. 

Ota fears a revival of the thought police for reasons which 

he does not explain, and almost no one seems to notice 
that in what is surely one of the freest countries in the 
world a victory for street mobs has certain implications 
with regard to civil rights. Mr. Takami finds that every- 
thing which has sustained him this decade and a half has 
been uprooted, but makes no attempt to analyze the causes 
or to see what can be salvaged from the results and how. 
Mrs. Enchi finds a parallel between a battered writer more 
‘than a quarter of a century ago and a trampled girl stu- 
dent today and thereby assumes what is very far indeed 
from certain, that the police killed her. Mr. Yamamoto 
notices the fact of two injured writers, as if it were in it- 
self significant, without reference to what the writers in 
question were up and why they got what they got. 

Mr. Fujimori and Mrs. Enchi and the rest may be right 
in their conclusions. The point is, however, that one 
wants to see the processes by which they arrived at their 
conclusions and sorted them out from certain other pos- 
sible conclusions. At neither the meeting of the P.E.N. 
on June 8 nor the meeting of the Writers’ Association on 
June 20 are those processes much in evidence, though, as 
has been indicated, the latter was not quite the dreary 
pantry of canned conclusions the former was. 

It might be well here to review in brief and rough 
fashion some of the issues involved. 

First of all, what happened on May 19? The Liberal 
Democratic Party unilaterally extended the Diet and passed 
the Security Treaty. We are told that in doing so it ig- 
nored the wishes of the minority and thereby ‘‘ trampled”’ 
upon the rules of parliamentary government. We are told 
that in refusing to discuss the Security Treaty further the 
Government infringed upon the civil rights of the minority. 
We are told that the Government should have gone to 
the people before taking action upon the treaty. 

This, briefly, is what most of the articulate intellectuals 
tell us. Perhaps it is all correct. It should be added, 
however, that the Socialists showed no more willingness 
to discuss the Security Treaty than did the Liberal Demo- 
crats. They tried forcibly to prevent extension of the 
Diet, and police had to be summoned to clear the cor- 
ridors of the Diet building so that the House could be 
called to order. Almost everyone agrees, moreover that 
any national election during the past six months would 
have been won by the Liberal Democrats. The people 
may not have been consulted, but it is fairly clear what 
they would have said if they had been consulted. 

In other words: a great deal has been left out of con- 


sideration in the simple handing out of praise and blame 
that was so much in evidence at the P.E.N. and Writers’ 
Association meetings. The conclusions may have been 
right ; but were they the result of sober reflection, of con- 
sidering everything and then considering it again, as might 
be expected from proper intellectuals? 

The fact is that, with very few exceptions, the claims 
of the Government and the Liberal Democratic Party were 
airily dismissed, those of the Socialist Party unquestion- 
ingly accepted. If, then, the aim of the aroused intellec- 
tuals may be taken for what they tell us it is, the pre- 
servation of civil rights in Japan, we must move on to a 
yet more complex problem: how are civil rights likely to 
fare under the Security Treaty as advocated by the Govern- 
ment and the governing party, and how are they likely 
to fare under disarmed neutralism, as advocated by the 
Socialists and the large majority of articulate intellectuals ? 

The number of possible answers to this question is very 
large indeed. In general, however, they may be divided 
into two groups. 

On the one hand, the Security Treaty allies Japan with 
the United States, a nation that is rash and given to ad- 
venturing, and has an economic system the contradictions 
of which mean that it must be forever pushing out, ex- 
panding, seeking colonies. An alliance with such a coun- 
try will bring involvement in wars which are not of Japan’s 
making and not in Japan’s interest, and which will mean 
the end of everything, of civil rights and of life itself. 
Even if such disasters are forestalled, Japan has under- 
taken commitments which will require rearming in her 
own defense, and rearmament will invite repression and 
a reactionary about-face, undoing the whole of the post- 
war democracy. 

On the other hand, it may be argued that the dangers 
of reaction and police repression seem very remote at the 
moment, and should be dealt with when and if they arise. 
To argue possible repression as an absolute reason for not 
rearming and not having the American alliance is to ignore 
the dangers which Japanese civil liberties, and indeed Japan 
itself, face without arms and without allies. Only if one 
takes a wholly optimistic view of Soviet and Chinese in- 
tentions can one be sanguine about the prospects. Japan 
is not Switzerland, which is strongly armed and which 
lies in the middle of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, or Austria, which is very small, and so situated that 
there would be quick retaliation should anyone violate 
its neutrality. Japan has.the fourth largest industrial est- 
ablishment in the world, lying under Chinese and Soviet 
guns, and protected (if the Socialists have their way) only 
by the resolve of a country sent back across the Pacific. 
In the circumstances, is it wise to be optimistic about 
the intentions of the people behind those guns? 

Perhaps it is; but the intellectuals have on the whole 
ignored this second line of argument. One cannot but 
think that they are being very foolhardy and very delin- 
quent in their duty in neglecting even to consider a full 
half of the problem. Provided of course that their aim 
really is the preservation of Japanese liberties. Now and 
then, as the delegations come back from Peking and tell 
us what paradise they found there, we are inclined to sus- 
pect that it is something else, something which they do 
not yet find it politic to speak about. 

So the final question must be: are the intellectuals mere- 
ly foolhardy and delinquent, or are they dishonest, un- 
willing to confess their real aims? Perhaps we shall see, 
in the troubled months that lie ahead. (The writer is a 
noted scholar on Japanese literature.) 
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Extensive Liberalization Program 


The Kishi Government on Sune 24 an- 
nounced “a foreign exchange and trade 
liberalization program” left in abeyance 
since January, this year, which however 
was not given a final approval at the 
Cabinet meeting of June 28 on the ground 
that “it had not yet been fully discussed 
by the Liberal Democratic Party.” Thus, 
the Ikeda Government will have to give 
finishing touches to the free trade program 
and to put it into practice, but there is 
no indication that a drastic revision will 
be introduced into the announced scheme. 

The liberalization program has been 
worked out in the initiative of the Eco- 
nomic Planning Agency on the basis of 
the principles adopted in January, 1960, 
at the Cabinet Ministers Conference for 
Promotion of Liberalization. The Cabinet 
Ministers Conference decided, among 
others, that the liberalization plan must 
be mapped out by the end of May, 1960. 
But it took more time than expected for 
competent authorities to bridge the gap 
between their opinions about the practical 
measures for liberalization, so they had 
to postpone for one month their announce- 
ment of their new program. 

In the meantime, however, the political 
unrest turned from bad to worse due to 
the Government’s high-handed policy to 
get the new US-Japan Security Treaty 
approved by the Diet. Thus, observers 
predicted that the pending problem of 
forming an extensive free trade program 
could hardly be brought to a final solu- 
tion by the end of June. They thought: 
“Liberalization is likely to bring about 
serious consequences to bear upon the 
future of our economic life, and it really 
involyes a number of difficult problems 
which must needs be discussed and deter- 
mined at the level of Cabinet Ministers. 
In fact, the popular campaigns against 
the Kishi Government are gaining such 


ground that the responsible Cabinet 
Ministers cannot afford to eleborate the 
actual contents of liberalization. The an- 


nouncement of a new program, after all, 
will be put off for some time to come.” 
Contrary to such common sense ex- 
pectations, however, the Government an- 
nounced its liberalization program “quite 
lightly’ after Premier Kishi’s statement 
of resignation. Yes, “quite lightly ” be- 
cause there was no indication that the 
matter had been fully discussed by the 
responsible members of the Cabinet, 
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Reasons for Unexpectedly Early 
Announcement 


Some observers criticized the Kishi 
Government for “trying to make a better 
showing” by announcing a new liberaliza- 
tion program earlier than expected. But 
Economic Planning Agency authorities 
declared that there was no political reason 
for their early announcement. In their 
opinion, the early announcement was 
necessitated and justified by the following 
circumstances : 

1. Despite the political disturbances, 
Japanese economy is stable and growing 
as ever. 

2. The free trade discussions among 
authorities concerned have been pushed 
in compliance with the suggestions of the 
competent Ministers so that there now is 
left not a single issue which calls for 
further elaboration and final decision by 
the Ministers concerned. 

3. Business circles impatiently hope 
that the program, pending since early this 
year, will take definite shape as soon as 
possible. 

4. From the diplomatic point of view 
(especially in relations with IMF, the 
United States, etc.), the postponement of 
policy announcement will cause boomerang 
effects upon Japan herself. 

The most important reasons among 
these appears to be the last one. The 
IMF annual consultation is scheduled to 
be held in Tokyo as from July 4, 1960, 
and Japan’s import restrictions will again 
be denounced at the meeting. Dependent 
upon the course of critical discussions, 
there is every fear that in September, this 
year, or next spring IMF will announce 
that “Japan shall be disallowed to restrict 
foreign exchange transactions for any 
reason related to international payments,” 
and it will give its liberalization recom- 
mendation to us. 

In such a case, Japan will be unable to 
pay due consideration to hear domestic 
conditions in liberalizing her trade, and 
her business world will suffer a greater 
blow than in the case of a free trade 
plan carried out in her own initiative. 
Authorities concerned apparently think 
that Japan had better shape her own 
policy and explain frankly to IMF the 
special circumstances which actually ham- 
pers the bolder and speedier realization of 
free exchange and trade. This is really 
the best reason for their early announce- 
ment of the liberalization program. 

Another diplomatic reason was the poli- 
tical consideration toward the United 
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States. As is well known, ex-Preimer 
Kishi and other top-level Liberal Demo- 
crats and leading businessmen were greatly 
electrified by the ever-stronger opposition 
against the US-Japan Security Treaty and 
the resultant cancellation of US President 
Eisenhower’s visit to Japan, for they 
feared, first of all, that foreign countries, 
the United States in particular, would 
come to underestimate Japan, specifically 
the Liberal-Democratic Party and Japanese 
business. To forestall such degradation 
of Japan’s prestige, the Kishi Govern- 
ment on June 22 hastily exchanged rati- 
fications of the Security Treaty at a quite 
informal place strictly guarded by police. 
The liberalization of trade was also what 
the United States, American business in 
particular, had asked of Japan. Thus, 
the free trade program was announced 
earlier to satisfy the American request, 
for this was probably regarded as the 
best way to get rid of the unhappy cracks 
in US-Japan relations. 


Major Features of Liberalization Plan 


The liberalization program announced 
on June 24 consists of four sections as 
follows : 

(1) Basic principles for liberalization. 

(2) Basic orientation in economic policy 
and practical measures incidental to liber- 
alization. 

(3) Liberalization program by com- 
modity. 

(4) Liberalization program for foreign 
exchange. 

The former two constitute, so to speak, 
the introductory principles or preamble 
for liberalization, and the latter outline 
the practical measures to be taken for 
freer exchange and trade. 

In the first section, it is claimed, free 
trade is not only the inevitable worldwide 
tendency but also one of the prerequisites 
for Japan, dense in population and poor 
in natural wealth, to keep her national 
economy growing steadily for a long time 
to come. “Liberalization will put to an 
end the ineffectiveness and irrationality 
incidental to the exchange and trade con- 
trols, and it will enable Japanese industry 
to acquire freely necessary materials from 
abroad and to cut off production cost to 
the international standard. Enterprisers 
will be forced to strive more than ever 
for rationalization, and economic resources 
will be utilized more effectively than ever, 
thereby to improve the constitutional 
Structure of national economy. As the 
result, national life will get better and 
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richer, and national economy as a whole 
will enjoy a marked advance.” 

On the other hand, due emphasis is 
placed upon the special circumstances 


~which prevail in Japan and which calls 


for “such cautious consideration as to 
carry out free trade measures step by step 
on a planned basis.” These are: 

1. The special order and pattern of 
economy and industry haye been formed 
under the economic system closed for long. 

2. Unlike in the Western countries, 
there are in this country a large number 
of petty farmers, fishermen, traders and 
industrialists, which often gives rise to 
difficult problems mainly coming from 
Over-employment (incomplete employ- 


- ment. 


3. There are not a few industries still in 


- the course of development or encourage- 


ment. 

4. Not only can Japan look forward 
to any benefit from no stable international 
block like the European Common Market, 


but also many of her export goods are 
put under discriminative restrictions in a 


~ number of countries. 


Thus, eight principles for liberalization 
are summarized in the second section: 

(a) To bring about economic stability 
and growth. } 

(b) To strive for the 
liquidity of employment. 

(c) To promote exports and economic 
cooperation with foreign countries. 

(d) To make the best use of liberaliza- 
tion benefits and to elevate the industrial 
pattern. 

(e) To modernize smaller enterprises 
as well as agriculture, fishery and forestry. 

(f) To improve environmental factors 
for constitutional betterment of business. 

(g) To adjust industrial order. 

(h) To revise tariff rates and the tariff 
system itself. 

Most of these indicate abstract ideals 
rather than point to practical steps. Only 
for the last three, (f), (g) and (h), practical 
steps will be taken in the near future. As 
for (f), for instance, the corporation tax will 
be reduced and the depreciation regula- 
tions revised so that internal reserves and 
capital accumulation may be encouraged. 
Concerning (g), the Anti-Monopoly Law 
and the Export Import Transactions Law 
will be revised for more concentration and 
stronger cartelization. For tariffre form 
(h), the Tariff Council has already started 
discussions about emergency provisions 
forprotection of domestic industry from 
the influx of foreign goods, etc. 


increase and 


Liberalization of Imports by Commodity 


The liberalization program classifies all 
import items into four categories, i.e. (I) 
those to be freed swiftly within one year, 
(IT) those to be freed as soon as possible, 
though to be freed in the near future, or 
within 3 years, (III) those to be freed as 
soon as possible, though their liberaliza- 
tion in three years is difficult, and (IV) 
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those liberalization appears to be difficult 
for a fairly long period of time. 

If the program is enforced fully, liber- 
alized imports will account for as much 
as 80% of the total compared with only 
40% as of March 31, 1960. The rate of free 
trade will further rise to nearly 90% if and 
when oil and coal are put on the free 
list. 


Liberalization of Foreign Exchange 


Current transactions will be freed in 
two years as a rule, but the capital trans- 
actions regulations will be eased step by 
step in keeping abreast with the progress 
made in free current transactions. 

I. Current Transactions. 

(a) The following steps will be enforced 
within the current fiscal year. 

1) Creation of free yen accounts for 
non-residents and the use of yen currency 
for settlement of international accounts, 
effective as from July 1. 

2) Abolition of the foreign currency 
special allocation system by September 
30, 1960. 

3) Relaxation of the restrictions on 
foreign exchange and financing trans- 
actons by foreign exchange banks and 
trading concerns. 

4) Liberalization of chartering of 
foreign vessles (except tankers) by ship- 
ping companies if the term of charter is 
less than 6 months. 

5) As for earnings from foreign films, 
the greater rate of monthly remittances, 
and easing of the restrictions on the period 
of showing and the number of prints. 

6) Relaxation of the regulations con- 
cerning foreign trading companies’ expense 
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remittances. Their profit remittance will 
be treated in the same way as capital 
transactions. 

7) Easing of the restrictions on remit- 
tances of expenses related to foreign trade, 
and sundry remittances. 

(b) Exchange control will be freed fully 
within two years by lifting one restriction 
after another. 

II. Capital Transactions. 

The following measures will gradually 
be put into practice. 

(a) Relaxation on the restrictions on the 
induction of foreign investments. This 
step will be carried out with great caution 
in due consideration of the repercussions 
on business management, smaller enter- 
prises, etc. The restrictions will be eased 
off for 100% liberalization of technical 
cooperation contracts, foreign currency 
loans and the buying of shares and bonds 
on the market, etc. As for the repatriation 
of foreign capital invested in shares, etc., 
the current restrictions will be relaxed step 
by step (the shorter period of deferment, 
the shorter period of installment remit- 
tances, etc.). 

(b) Relaxation of overseas investments 
and financing activities by Japanese com- 
paniese (opening of overseas branches and 
agencies, establishment of subsidiaries 
abroad, etc.). 

In this way, the course of liberalization 
has been blueprinted. It does not mean 
that different opinions among authorities 
and interests concerned have been bridged 
or unified perfectly. Every fear exists 
that a lot of troubles will come to the 
fore in the course of realization, even if 
enforced with utmost caution. 


Liberalization Schedule for Major Import Items 


Group of 


Goows Category I Category II Category III Category IV 
Energy To be freed as part of overall 
Energy policy 
Tron & Pig Iron & rolled Special steel & 
Steel steel ferro-alloys 
Non-ferrous Zinc ore Aluminium & Copper, lead & Suiphur & 
metals magnesium nickel manganese ore 
Machinery Optical equipment, Machine-tools, metal Cutting tools, chemi- 
textile machines working machines, cal plants, midget 
wood working most industrial passenger cars, heavy 
machines, household machines electric machines, | 
electric appliances, industrial electronic 
ships, rolling stock, etc. equipment 
Chemicals Benzol, toluol, xylol, Phenol, acetone, Ammonium sulfate 
and basic chemicals, butanol, soda ash, urea 
potassium, lime caustic soda, paints, 
nitrogen, pharma- vitamins, etc. 
ceuticals 
Textiles Cotton, wool, cotton Wool goods, rayon Vegetable fibre goods 


goods, silk goods 1 
textile goods 


Paper & Pulp Rayon pulp 


goods, synthetic 


Paper pulp & paper 


Light Most rubber Sheet glass, auto Refractories, leather 

Industrial goods, beer tires & inner tubes, goods, wines, whisky, 

Goods most sundries etc. 

Farm Miscellaneous cereals, Black tea, sugar, Rice, barley, wheat, 

products soybeans, etc. etc. gluten, bananas 
pineapples, fruit 
juice, oranges, 
rapeseeds, peas & 
beans, etc. 

Livestock Household animals Lard Dairy products, 
meat & meat pro- 
ducts 

Marine Canned salmon, Sardines, herrings, 

Products tuna, etc. whale meat, fish 
meal, etc. 

Forest Wooden products Walnuts, dried mush- 

Products rooms, etc. 


Oils & Fats Oil cakes 


Note: 


Industrial oils & fats, 
some edible oils & fats 


Rapeseed oil, 
confectionery 


Minor items and exceptions are omitted. 
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Sohyo’s New Action Policies :—Sohyo 
(the General Council of Japanese Labor 
Unions—biggest labor federation in Japan) 
is scheduled to hold the 15th regular 
meeting in Tokyo from July 30 through 
August 3. The Council’s draft action 
policies for the year of 1960 (to be pre- 
sented in the coming meeting) were made 
public on June 29 and were subjected to 
close scrutiny by the members of the 
representative council on June 30 and July 
1. The action policies. running into more 
than 50,000 words in all, laid bare Sohyo’s 
blue print of its actions in the year of 
1960. The energies of the huge labor 
federation are heavily concentrated on 
three important items—struggle against 
the new U.S.-Japan Security Treaty; 
struggle against management in Miike 
Coal Mine and the struggle for the rati- 
fication of the ILO Convention. Also 
drawing attention from the Sohyo top 
echelons are such “foundation-laying” 


programs as; 1) strengthening of the edu- 
cation of unionists; 2) establishment of 


truly industry-wide organizations; and 3) 
the further unionization of non-members. 
Large-scale wage-hikes, struggle against 
rationalization, struggle for full employ- 
ment, protection of democracy, and the 
support of Socialist Party as their repre- 
sentatives in the Diet were also written 
into the action policies. Unification of 
labor front was another important item. 
One of the remarkable facts about the 
action policies is that the “high-handed” 
attitude in regard to the political affairs 
(for example, anti-U.S.-Japan Security 
Treaty) is sitting side by side with the 
not so spectacular efforts as regards fur- 
ther unionization of non-members and 
“soul-searching” about the appearance of 
such unsavory (to the union palate, at least) 
as the formation of second union in Mi- 
ike Coal Mine, etc. 

Confidence Stemming from Anti- 
Security Treaty Success:—Why Sohyo 
is so confident and “high-handed” in 
political side of the affair, then? It is 
all because of the success of the anti-U. 
S.-Japan Security Treaty movement which 
was touched off on May 19. The strikes 
carried out by Sohyo on June 4 and again 
on June 22 were of purely political nature. 
However, the nation’s judgment of the 
bold measures seemed to be considerably 
lenient than before. A great number of 
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people joined in the Sohyo-sponsored 
snake-dances around the Diet building in 
protest against the new security treaty. 
The fact that they were able to carry out 
illegal strikes with immunity if and when 
the time was ripe seems to have given 
the Sohyo leaders a considerable amount 
of confidence in the future of the political 
activities of the labor unions. 

Sohyo is now busily engaged in fighting 
the imminent general elections on its own 
terms—by stamping the Liberal-Democrats 
as the destroyer of true democracy. 

For Stronger Unions:—The second 
important point in Sohyo’s new action 
policy is the measures to strengthen 
the union solidarity on industry-wide 
levels. Under the newly adopted slogan 
“Let’s form unions unfettered by narrow 
enterprise spirit,” the leaders of Sohyo 
are trying to re-educate the union mem- 
bers; dissociate the top ranking officials 
of enterprise unions from their posts in 
the companies; prepare the federation for 
the abolition of the check-off on the part 
of the management. Although at present, 
Sohyo is riding high on the favorable 
tide of the public opinion, it had been 
confronted with one of the most serious 
crisis of its history when the second 
union was born at the Miike Mine—sup- 
posedly the strongest and most closely 
knit unions in Japan. This awareness of 
the lurking crisis at a slightest faux pas 
has been instrumental in uniting the Soh- 
yo leaders for the further strengthening 
of the unionism in Japan. The main 
objective at the moment is to gradually 
turn the enterprise-wide union system 
now prevalent in Japan into the industry- 
wide one found in such countries as the 
United States. Rough sailing, however, 
is predicted for the monumental change- 
Over, aS some of the enterprise leaders 
themselves are against the idea of leaving 
“their” companies solely for the union 
jobs. 

Industrial Accidents on Steady In- 
crease :—The annual “Safety Week” was 
again observed from July 1 through 7 
under the sponsorship of the Ministry of 
Labor. With the idea of industrial safety 
beginning to be popularized, the so-called 
“injury rate” (the annual rate of deaths 
or wounded per 1,000 employees) has been 
on a steady decline in bigger enterprises 
in recent years. Even in the small and 


Vicissitude of Industrial Accidents by Industries 
(ratio per 1,000 of workers) 


All Manufac- can Son - spor- i i 
Year Industry turing Mining ‘ Goa ee Handling a ee Others 
(S55 oon fee 28.18 22.09 99.08 76.06 18.24 133.16 76.55 ; 2.61 
M956 sce eee 28.39 23.07 97.69 77.09 Aled al 138.85 79.90 2.92 
ee 28. 41 22.36 104.10 «84.95 22.08 135.75 88.91 2.88 
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me he 100.7 104.4 98.6 101.4 Sag 104.3 104.4 111.9 
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Vea | 1988 : 96.4 90.3 113.7 105.9 95.1 80.0 104.5 100. 
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Source: Ministry of Labor es a wg =e 
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medium-sized industries, the rate had ap- 
parently hit the ceiling and has been 
decreasing ever since 1958. However, the 
actual number of deaths and wounded, 
on the other hand, has been growing 
alarmingly. With the employment sky- 
rocketing since the continuous prosperity 
from last year, the actual occurrances of 
industrial accidents are climbing to a new 
peak. 

According to the survev by the Ministrv 
of Labor, the total number of deaths 
from industrial accidents stood at 5,870— 
some 9.4% more than last year’s figure, 
while the number of seriously wounded 
(those who suffer injuries which take 
more than eight days to recover from) 
climbed 7.8% from last year’s 396,392 
to 427,601. By industries, construction 
accounts for 36% (2,180 in actual num- 
bers) of the total deaths, followed by 
manufacturing, mining, forestry-agricul- 
ture, transportation and freight handling. 
Manufacturing led the field of seriously 
wounded with 147,736, followed by con- 
struction, mining, freight-handling, forest- 
ry-agriculture and transportation. The 
grim fact is that manufacturing and con- 
struction account for more than 50% of the 
total deaths and wounded between them. 
Another grim fact is that, except for 
mining, the numbers of both deaths and 
seriously wounded are on a steady upcurve 
in every industry. In mining alone, the 
numbers of deaths and wounded fell 
from last year’s 915 to 812 and 60,347 to 
58,173 respectively. This, however, is only 
due to the increased lay-offs in personnel 
from the deepening depression in that 
industry, according to the Ministry of 
Labor. 

The all industry average deaths and 
wounded rate, on the other hand, has 
been tending downward from 29.8 in 1954 
to 28.2 in 1955, 28.4 in 1956, 28.4 in 1957, 
27.4 in 1958 and further to 26.6 in 1959. 

Another salient point in the Labor 
Ministry survey is the considerable in- 
crease in the number of accidents in 
which more than three deaths or wounded 
occur simultaneously. In 1959, the num- 
ber of these accidents stood at 538 cases 
—106 cases more than the 1958 figure, 
while the number of deaths and wounded 
in these accidents grew to 2,086 workers 
—793 more than 1958. 

Thus, industrial accidents are _ still 
rampant in Japan and the figures roughly 
correspond with those of the United States 
10 years ago. Japan still has a long way 
to go before getting anywhere near elimi- 
nating industrial accidents and hazards. 


—_ 
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Kaleidoscope 


1959 Gross National Product :—Japan’s gross national pro- 
duct grew as much as 16.6% in the calendar year of 1959 
over the achievement a year ago and stood at ¥11,687 billion 
according to the estimate made public by the Economic Plan- 
ning Agency on July 2. The percentage is the highest ever 
recorded since the end of the war mainly due to the unusual 
activity in private investments centering around the hiked 
inventory level. Private investment grew 73.1%—another peak 
in the post-war period. Especially spectacular was the growth 
in inventory investment, which jumped as much as ¥822 
billion from the minus ¥162 billion in 1958 to ¥660 billion 
in 1959. This growth alone was enough to boost the gross 
national product 8.2%. In the first half of the year, the 
growth was mostly due to this increase in inventory invest 
ment. This tendency was all the more accelerated in the 
second half of the year. Equipment investment likewise 
- climbed sharply from the 7% dropregistered in 1958 to 20.8% 
growth in 1959 contributing no small part to the overall hike 
of the gross national product. Other final demands proved 
also to be firm with exports and consumer spending registering 
14.5% and 7.5% increases respectively. 


Chemical Fibers & High-class Textiles to Australia :—Japan 

Chemical Fibers Association has decided to limit the exports 

-to Australia to only chemical fiber yarns and high-class tex- 
* tiles, which do not compete with the Australian products. 


Advertising Outlay in 1959:—According to the survey of 
Dentsu, the total advertising outlay in 1959 grew about 3440 
billion over 1958 to ¥145.6 billion. The figure represents 
1.51% against the national income. Although the percentages 
are more or less stabilized in the U.S. (2.8%) and England 
(2.1%), the figure for Japan is expected to grow further. By 
media of advertising, newspaper is still the undisputed leader 
with 42.5% of the total, followed by TV with 16.4%, radio 
with 11.1%, periodicals with 5.5% and others with 24.5%. 
The growth rate is highest in television, while radio is on 
the wane. A gross 60% growth (in terms of money) in peri- 
odicals is mostly due to the booming business enjoyed 
by the popular weekly magazines. By types of advertisers, 
machinery (chiefly spurred on by electric equipment & appli- 
ances) led the field with 18.4% followed by foodstuffs with 
13.1%; pharmaceuticals with 12.9%; cosmetics with 9.2% ; 
books & publications with 6.6% and department stores and 
entertainments with 4.5% respectively. 


Financial Status of Enterprises :—According to the analysis 
of the future financial status of major enterprises conducted 
by MITI—first of its kind by the hands of the Government— 
the net worth ratio will further drop in 1970 to a lowly 24% 
from 31% in 1960. 


Construction in 1960:—The total outlay for construction 
during the fiscal year of 1960 is expected to reach ¥2,066.8 
billion—some 17.3% (34305.2 billion in terms of value) more 
than the previous fiscal year. This. estimate, drawn up by 
the Ministry of Construction from a variety of papers and 
sources on construction activities, breaks down the total into 
two parts—civil engineering and buildings & constructions. 
The former accounts for 45% of the total (873.3 billion in 
terms of value) while the latter accounts for the remaining 
55% (1,135.9 billion). In comparison with the previous 
fiscal year, civil engineering advanced 21% (¥151.8 billion) 
and building and construction, 14.6% (4144.7 billion). By pur- 
poses of works, 75% of the total civil engineering jobs is for 
public use and the remaining 25% for private purposes. In 
building & construction, on the other hand, only 24% of the 
total is for public purposes and the remaining 76% is for 
private uses. All together, some 45% of the total civil en- 
gineering and construction works is for public purposes and 
the remaining 55% is for private uses. 

Color Television:—Japan will start telecasting by color as of 
September 1 through the NTSC system. Color television sets 


were put on sale from the beginning of July by such major 
electric companies as Hitachi, Toshiba, Matsushita, Mitsubishi 
and Yao. The prices are still considerably high at 520,000 
for 21-inch type sets and *¥420,000 for 17-inch type sets. 


Construction Starts in Fiscal 1959:—According to the survey 
of Construction Ministry, the total construction starts in the 
fiscal year of 1959 stood at 52,147,000sq.m.—some 19% in- 
crease over the previous fiscal year. 


Bank of Japan Note Circulation Brisk :—During the first half 
of 1960, both the month-end note issue and the monthly aver- 
age note issue of the Bank of Japan grew by more than ¥100 
billion over the corresponding figures a year ago. Especi- 
ally high were the month-end note issue and the average 
note issue in June which stood at ¥925.2 billion and 822.2 bil- 
lion respectively. The figures represent 137 billion (17.4%) 
and ¥117.5 billion (17.5%) growths respectively over the cor- 
responding figures a year ago. Moreover, the trend is still 
on a steady upcurve. By denominations of the notes, ¥10,- 
000 notes account for 26.5% of the total (5#245.4 billion in 
terms of value); £5,000 notes for 12.4% (3£115.5 billion); 
1,000 notes for 51.5% (3476.6 billion). The tendency is 
that, with the steady expansion of the economy, the demands 
for higher denomination notes are on the upcurve. 


Equipment Fund Supply in Fiscal 1959 :—According to the 
survey by the Bank of Japan, the total equipment fund supply 
during the fiscal 1959 stood at *£1,444.6 billion—the highest 
mark ever achieved. Especially brisk was the fund supply 
through the hands of non-government sources including 
stocks, bonds, bank loans, etc. The total of this category 
summed up to ¥1,184 billion--some 36% more than the pre- 
vious year’s achievement. This figure represents 82% of the 
total fund supply in comparison with 79% achieved the year 
before. Although the government funds also made a head- 
way of about 13% to 260.6 billion, its percentage in the 
whole picture declined to 18% from 21% achieved in 1958. 
Manufacturing industries spurred on by such booming in- 
dustries as chemicals, metals and machinery—grew as much 
as 71% to 681.3 billion. This figure represent a gross 
47.2% of the total fund supply as against 36.1% in the fiscal 
1958. Four key industries (iron-steel, electricity, shipping and 
coal mining), however, registered a mere 8% growth over the 
previous year to ¥490.0 billion, while the percentage held by 
these industries in the overall picture declined to 34% in 1959 
from 41% in 1958. In the category of key industries, only iron 
and steel registered supply upcurve, while the other three 
industries were unable to eclipse the 1958 achievement. 


Economy in Second Half, 1959:—Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry announced on July 1 its survey of 115 major 
companies for their business results in the second half of the 
fiscal 1959 (Oct., 1959—Mar., 1960). According to this survey, 
the sales amount grew 18.8% over the previous six-month 
term and 34.8% over the corresponding term a year ago. This 
annual growth rate of 34.8% is the highest mark ever achieved 
—higher than the previous peak year of 30.7% achieved in 
the first half of the fiscal 1957. Other highlights of the 
survey were that, in spite of the large-scale growth of 
operational capital, the financial status of the companies 
greatly improved due mainly to the increase of net profits ; 
that the net worth ratio turned greatly for the better with 
internal reserve and depreciation making a big headway. 


Dredge-Reclamation Company to be Formed :—A large-scale 
dredge-reclamation program along the Japanese coast was put 
actually in motion by the formation of a dredge-reclamation 
specialty firm—Japan Dredging—through the cooperation of 
Dowa Mining, Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering, Mitsu- 
bishi Real Estate, Tokyo Electric Power and Yawata Iron & 
Steel. The new company headed by President Hidesaburo 
Kurushima of Dowa Mining, is capitalized at 250 million. 
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Glimpses of Japanese Culture 


Japanese Castles 


By Teiji Ito 


Himeji Castle—One of the Most Completely Preserved Specimens 
of Japanese Castles.—Photo by Mr. K. Takao 


N August 25, 1543, a Portuguese ship was washed ashore 

on a small island to the southwest of Japan. Although not 
originally bound for Japan, this ship, as was the case with 
many other strange events in the past, was to change the 
course of Japanese history by merely drifting to the small 
island battered by South Sea storms. The Portuguese on this 
ship were the first Europeans to set foot on Japanese soil. 
From that time, the Portuguese began to visit this shore and 
in 1549, six years later, St. Francisco Kavier (1506-52) arrived 
at Kagoshima on the southernmost tip of the island of Kyushu. 


The small island which first greeted the Portuguese ship was 
(and still is) called Tanegashima Island after the warlord who 
occupied the island—Tanegashima Tokitaka (1528-79). This 
warlord bought a couple of firearms from the Portuguese for 
the huge sum of 2,000 ryo ($140,000)—the first such weapons 
ever handled by the Japanese. Yaita Kinbei, the swordsmith 
of the island, learned how to make firearms from the Portu- 
guese and this method was soon introduced in the Kyoto 
District—the center of all Japan at the time. 


Introduction of Firearms 


The free city of Sakai, which was also a thriving port, 
gradually became the largest production center for firearms. 
Imai Sokyu who was originally a tea ceremony master, soon 
undertook the mass production of firearms and began to sell 


his highly-valued products to the various warlords all over 
the country. 


At that time, Japan was in the midst of civil war, and the 
demand for the new weapons was spiralling among the war- 
lords, who were greatly impressed by the superb performance 
of the firearms. However, it could hardly be said that these 


warlords, although deeply impressed, carefully weighed the 
true meaning of the new weapon. 


In 1573, one of the rising heroes during the Japanese civil 
war, Oda Nobunaga, smashed the troops of Takeda Katsuyori 
in the battle of Nagashino (some 60km east of the present 
city of Nagoya) by the clever use of 3,000 “bullet-shooters.” 
This particular battle occupies a memorable place in Japanese 
history in that it was the first fight in which firearms played 
a leading and decisive role. This battle was a turning point. 
The structure of Japanese castles thereafter changed completely 
—the castles which were undefensible against the onslaughts 
by firearms became utterly worthless. 


Until that time, most battles were fought by samurai on 
horseback using either swords, spears, or bows and arrows. 


Therefore, the castles had to stand on high hills or mountains 
where it was difficult for horses to climb. The moats sur- 
rounding the castles could be comparatively narrow, while the 
walls did not need to be excessively strong. The-majority of 
the samurai at that time were farmers during peaceful times 
working alongside their families and servants. Almost every 
village had a sort of castle of its own. 


Set against later standards, the castles of this period were 
perhaps nothing more than big residential quarters surrounded 
by narrow moats and low walls. 


These castlets—if I may coin a word—were attended by a 
small number of “on duty” farmer-samurai, who, at the time 
of outside attack or invasion, sounded drums to alert the “off- 
duty” samurai. At the sound of the first drum, the “off-duty 
samurai returned home from their ploughing; at the second 
sound, they went about putting on armour and at the third 
sound, they hurried to man the castles. With the advent of 
firearms and the resultant growth in scale of most wars, 
however, the samurai were unable to follow their farm activi- 
ties even in peace time. Moreover, such small-scale castles 
as were in use at first rapidly became obsolete. With the 
invention of wall-destroying miners for the attacking armies, 
it became absolutely necessary for the defending armies to 
build stronger walls made of stone. 


Debut of New-type Castles 


Until then, the walls were mostly of bagged soil, while the 
roofs of the castles were of highly combustible grass or tree- 
bark. In order to diminish the danger of fire, the samurai 
put mud on the roofs. The Edo (present-day Tokyo) Castle 
was a perfect example of such castles when Tokugawa Iyeyasu 
occupied it in 1590. Naturally, mud proved quite inadequate 
against firearms. It was at this time that a new and stronger 
castle became not only necessary but also indispensable. The 
roofs began to be covered with slates in order to combat in- 
flamability, while the walls were coated with thick white 
plaster. Rocks and stones were sometimes cemented in the 
walls in order to prevent arrows from piercing them. Stones 
used for the outside fences became bigger in order to rob the 
enemy miners of effectiveness, and the moats became increas- 
ingly wider and deeper. 


New devices called ‘ sama’—something like present-day 
loopholes—were created in the castles so that the defending 
armies could rain bullets and arrows on the attacking troops. 
An outside deck was also created so that defenders could roll 
big stones down the castle walls on the climbing attackers. 


The first warlord to create this kind of castle was Oda 
Nobunaga, who valued the effectiveness of firearms. He built 


TRESS 


Main Keep of Matsumoto Castle—Photo by Mr. Y. Futagawa 
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later, was burned down in 1582. 
Tenshu (the main keep of the Japanese castle) of Azuchi 


_ Storeys high including the basement. 
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Azuchi Castle on the sprawling hills called Kannonji Mountain 
near Lake Biwa. Unfortunately, however, this castle, of which 
the construction was started in 1574 and completed five years 
The stone fence of the 


Castle stood 24m high on the mountain top and vaults were 
created inside the fence. In all, the Tenshu towered seven- 
i Inside Azuchi Castle, 
pillars were colorfully painted and gold foiled, while walls and 
Sliding doors bore pictures. There were even tea ceremony 
rooms. It was to this castle that Nobunaga invited foreign 
missionaries, rich merchants of Sakai and warlords of other 
provinces and boasted of the castle’s magnificence. 


At the time, people called the towns and cities in which 
stood a castle Jokamachi (castle-dominated cities). Although 
castles were sometimes built on plains, hills were the usual 
spots to build castles. Thus, castles usually towered over entire 
cities and dominated as the nucleus of the provinces. The 
immaculately white walls of castles glistened in the sun even 
from a considerable distance. Whiteness had become one of 
the standard signs of castles. Some warlords went so far as 
to oyer-rule strategic consideration by ordering the workmen 
to paint their castles snow white. Japanese castles were sur- 
rounded by a number of “quarters.” The designs of these 


Tenbin (balanced) Turret of Hikone Castle 
—Photo by Mr. M. Fujioka 


quarters were always so irregular that the enemy, when 
having made a forced entry, would meet with a maximum of 
difficulty and obstruction. Another advantage of this labyrin- 
thine structure was its high defensibility against bullets and 
arrows. Invading enemies could not “shoot through” at any 
place because of the obstructing irregularities of the quarters. 
Therefore, Japanese castles lack a beauty of vista, but 
abound in beauty of variety. One of the most representative 
and perfectly preserved castles in Japan is Himeji Castle which 
stands in the city of Himeji 50km west of Kobe. This castle 
presents a real beauty of variation composed of the main 
keep; Yagura derrick; the castle itself; and the walls and, 
moats. Warriors lived in the quarters; the higher the rank 
closer to the main keep, while the lowest ranking samurai were 
crowded out of the quarters and had to live in the outskirts 
or near the gates of the city. The positions of the castle and 
the castle-dominated city are graphically represented in Hikone 
(Shiga Prefecture). Hikone Castle stands on a hill near Lake 
Biwa and presents a fascinating sight with its main keep 
having been completely overhauled recently. 


The city itself is placed to the south of the castle,and still 
contains a number of ‘“‘machiya” (traditional Japanese town 
houses). The route from the gate of the castle to the main 
keep is in the form of a loop with derricks, derrick gate, 
bridges, etc. standing along the way. As one climbs up the 
route to the main keep, one is greeted by an ever-widening 
panorama of plains, hills and lake below. 


As has been mentioned elsewhere, the first architects of 
Japanese castles were farmer-samurai in medieval days. It 
was only natural, therefore, that Japanese castles in their first 
stage should be patterned after farm-houses. When some of 
the samurais survived the fighting of the civil war period and 
came to dominate the whole country, they had a chance to 
utilize other building methods than those used in the const- 
ruction of farm-houses. They were those of the noblemen 
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and priests, who were the masters of yesterday’s Japan. Thus, 
the new rulers out of the country were instrumental in bring- 
ing the two main currents of Japanese building together to_ 
achieve more efficient and convenient results. 


This does not necessarily mean that there are no features 
peculiar to castles. On the contrary, there are a number of 
aspects and construction methods which could be termed as 
belonging only to castle. The use of stereobates is one such 
example. Lumber has a great deal of durability when used 
upright. When used horizontally, however, as in the case 
with stereobates, lumber loses much of its resistence to mois- 
ture, etc. This was the major reason that no stereobates were 
used in any ordinary farm-houses of ancient Japan. However, 
the use of uneven rocks and stones as the base of construc- 
tion made it necessary to use lumber sterebates for steadying 
purposes. Another good point for lumber stereoboates was 
that it made castle construction extremely easy and time-saving. 


As often as not, castles were built hastily on the eve of 
imminent war. The warlord of the province gathered the 
farmers in his own domain and forced them to dig moats 
and build stone fences. Hard-pressed for stone and time, 
there were some warlords who forced the workers to use 
even tombstones. Families of samurai, masons and plasterers 
were also hastily recruited. Most of the carpenters were in- 
experienced. This difficulty, however, was soon resolved.by 
giving one carpenter only one kind of job. Day after day, a 
certain carpenter turned out straight pillars, while another 
existed only for the prodction of-girders. So, they soon be- 
came completely versed in their special work. Every piece of 
material for the.structure was numbered so that it could 
unmistakably and hastily be fitted to the original pattern. 


When the structure was tall—as the main keep—or long— 
as the surrounding wall, carpenters were separated into a 
number of teams and each team was assigned to a certain 
storey or part of the structure. The first general who made use 
of this highly efficient “team” method was Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 
who, when in the employ of the great Oda Nobunaga, sur- 
prised the enemies by pushing up a castle in a matter of one 
night. 


Representative Castles of Japan 


The green ground in front of Tokyo Central Station is the 
remains of Yedo Castle, where Tokugawa Shogunate prospered 
for three long centuries. Used as the residence of the Emperor 
and his family at present, now no major parts of this castle 
exist. The main keep (Tenshu) was burned down in 1665 and 
never rebuilt, perhaps, due to the peace at that time. 


Some 180km northwest of Tokyo, there stands Matsumoto 
Castle in the present city of Matsumoto. The main keep of 
this castle looks like a five-storeyed affair from outside, but 
it actually is a six-storeyed building. The lower part of the 
castle is covered with black panels and presents a fascinating 
contrast to the snow white upper part. The parts jutting out 
(see photo) of the first story are the position from which 
stones were rolled out to break up an invading army. 


The main keep of Nagoya Castle was reduced to ashes 
during the Second World War. Recently, however, it was 
reconstructed as a ferro-concrete building. Although the in- 
side is completely different from its original self, the outward 
appearance of the main keep is exactly the same as the an- 
cient one. The golden porpoise figureheads on top of the 
castle have made the castle especially famous in Japan. 


The main keep of Osaka Castle has also been reconstructed 
in concrete. It looks like a five-storeyed affair from outside, 
but actually, it contains three more storeys of vaults inside 
the stone fences. These vaults were used for storing cloth- 
ing, powder and other every day items. The original main 
keep was reduced to ashes in 1615 when Tokugawa lyeyasu 
led the united troops of the eastern provinces to attack the 
castle. The total length of the outer moat surrounding the 
castle itself was long as 8 km. This moat, however, is non- 
existent now. 


The castles which retain their original indentities are Himeji 
and Hikone castles. Castles have come to be the greatest 
monuments of the people who lived in the castle-dominated 
towrs. In the castles, renshukaku, or the main keep was the 
center in every respect. This was the final place of defense 
and this was the place where the fosing samurai performed 
harakiri when the castle was almost defeated. During the 
heat of battle, the main keep was the observation tower for 
the castle. When peace returned, however, the main keeps 
became the symbols of their provinces, and at present, they 
are among the biggest tourist attractions. 


(The writer is lecturer at the University of Tokyo) 
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Cement 


Production on Steady Gain 


The cement industry suffered a deadly blow with Japan’s 
surrender in World War II of August, 1945. Cement 
production in that year shrank to 900,000-1,000,000 mt., 
or only 20% of the prewar level. 

Thanks to the brisk requirements for postwar recon- 
struction, however, the industry has been making rapid 
rebirth and steady growth. Particularly remarkable has 
been the steep upcurve of cement output in the past few 
years, as shown in Table 1. It deserves special mention 
that, despite the magnitude of the total output, the rate 
of increase still remains as high as ever. In fiscal 1959, 
cement output amounted to 18,539,452 mt., or up 24% 
from the preceding fiscal year’s 14,950,115 mt. 


1. Cement Production & Delivery by Year 


Fiscal Production % of Delivery % of 
Year (mt.) Total (mt.) Total 
CB Abs etier «chic lads 7,103,069 w 4,3 7,137,806 w 6.2 
INGE) eh ANSE el als 9,377,023 o) 32.0 9,394, 258 ) 31.6 
NODAT cabana focus 10,521,852 w 12.2 10,409, 587 w 10.8 
BOD! Foo suis hked ys 11,040,703 w 4.9 11,046,674 wm 6.1 
TOR Gist au cebsipcs va 13,737,594 ) 24.2 13,766,211 ) 24,7 
NOG eee ee. see. = 15, 223,759 ) 10.8 15,110,396 w 9.8 
1958s ease oe 14,950,115 — 1.8 14,976,129 2 0.9 
1959" Bos eee 18,539, 452 w 24.0 18,567,164 ) 23.9 
Note: Delivery includes exports. 
Source: Japan Cement Association. 


As cement cannot be stored for long time without 
special facilities, production is usually adjusted in accord- 
ance with the trends of consumption. In terms of quantity, 
output is usually almost the same as demand. In fiscal 
1959, for instance, delivery summed up to 18,567,164 mt., 
again an increase of 24% over a year ago. 

Both production and delivery have been on the steady 
upcurve since the war’s end on a long-term basis (see 
Table 1). But short-time cycles of bust and boom have 
been seen in every three years, and they coincide with 
the ups and downs of the mining and manufacturing pro- 
duction general index. 

The postwar briskness of cement requirements has come 
not so much from the increase of overseas shipments as 
from the rapid growth of domestic consumption. 


2. Cement Exports by Year. 


Exports Gain or Loss from % of Total 
(mt.) Previous Year (%) Delivery 
1A Lyi pms ae 790,572 4 31.9 bik it 
LOD tae eee eee. 815,526 (iia 8.7 
DSA Ee capechae coe, oe 899,754 ® 10.3 8.7 
thon BS oes of eee 1,452,909 61.5 eee! 
NOS6TE, eee. Gur. <2 2,348,540 + 61.6 Ihe 
LGV ig AivAder eaulae eile 2,001,666 oO 14.8 1323 
DOSS Nie. Mame. tt tents 1,480,246 26.1 9.9 
LOSE be sain 1,530,019 # 3.4 8.2 


Prewar active sales to the Asian continent put aside, 
cement makers have been exerting utmost efforts to pro- 
mote their exports since the re-opening of international 
trade in 1947, but their overseas shipments have been 
rather dull and unstable. 


It is well known that cement cannot be shipped to dis- 
tant destinations on a paying basis as it is bulky material, 
and that its overseas markets are always limited. As for 
Japanese cement, the size of overseas markets is greatly 
dependent upon the fluctuations of freight rates: when the 
freight market is firm, European interests are handicapped 
in selling their products in the Asian countries, and this 
provides local makers with an edge over European rivals. 

Japan’s cement exports touched the postwar peak in 
1956-57 when the Suez Canal was closed (see Table 2). 
Shipments expanded as far as to the Persian Gulf. As 
freight rates declined with the re-opening of the Canal, 
overseas marke‘s for Japanese cement got narrower. The 
farthest destination at present is the eastern parts of India 
bordering upon Burma, where Japanese cement is com- 
peting with European products. Thus, main customers 
abroad are confined to the Southeast Asian countries. 

In competition with the European rivals, the most im- 
portant disadvantage ahead of Japanese cement makers is 
the relatively high coal prices. The postwar lethargy of 
cement exports, after all, is ascribed for the most part to 
the confinement of overseas destinations to the Southeast 
Asian countries, where the foreign exchange shortage is 
getting from bad to worse. It is also to be noted that 
Taiwan and India have become cement exporters in this 
area. 

Moreover, cement exports have been stagnant due to 
unhappy political implications. Not until recently has the 
South Korean Government abandoned its boycot policy 
against Japanese goods, and cement is no exception in 
this respect. The Government of Red China once bought 
Japanese cement, but it now is exporting its own product 
to the Asian countries at cheaper prices from the political 
standpoint, thereby to create confusion on the overseas 
market. 


As shown in Table 2, cement exports have been de- 
clining since they reached the 1956 peak. Major destina- 
tions in the past two years are listed in Table 3. 


3. 1958-59 Cement Exports by Destination 


. ‘ iac 9 j 9 j 
Destination ecg Pe jorge) Poe ran “Sa Gee 
Korea Special 
procurements... . . 138,659 9.4 110,596 ee — 70.2 
IGAY Purchases: .. . 400 42,172 2.8 59,821 3.9 ® 41.9 
Total (includ. others) 182,437 1223 182,964 12.0 wm 0.3 
Okinawa cae eee ae 183,115 12.4 180,972 11.8 — 1.2 
Indo: Chinahes..aeeeeee 223,127 15) 1h 315,201 20.6 wm 41.3 
Philippines se ee 32,667 ines 19,148 Le2 @ 41.4 
Indonesia sen ene 11,710 0.8 92,387 6.0 = 689.0 
‘Taiwan. s,2 eee 50,800 3.4 0 0 ~ 100.0 
Phailand= 3 eee 6,516 0.4 3,940 0.3 © 39.5 
Hongkong, 41) oe 125,750 8.5 131,400 8.6 wm 4.5 
Singapore: .)2) ae 17573 11.8 122,444 8.0 © 30.1 
Malaya ® Scl0. 2 ae 31,800 2.1 15,150 1.0 — 52.4 
Burnial tay ee See 19, 264 Tha 27,736 1.8 ) 44.0 
Kuwait. sae (ee 202,662 il si 242,732 15.9 wm 19.8 
Ceylon nel eee 60,337 4.1 64,553 4.2 w 7.0 
Others ates eee 174,886 11.8 131,389 8.6 — 24.9 
Total occ ee 1,480,246 100.0 1,530,019 100.0 WW o.4 
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Briskness of Domestic Requirements 
In fiscal 1959, cement sales amounted to 18,571,185 mt., 


ora gain of 24% from the preceding fiscal year’s 14,981,- 


372 mts as was the case with production and delivery. 
Excluding overseas shipments, domestic sales increased 


from 13,501,126 to 17,041,166 mt., registering a much 


sharper increase of 26.2% (see Table 4). As the result, 


the share of domestic sales in the total turnover rose from 


90.1% to 91.8%. 


Major cement consumers in the past two years are listed 

in Table 4. Consuming more cement in fiscal 1959 than 
a year ago were: ready mixed concrete, harbors and bays, 
private buildings, cement secondary products, roads and 
bridges, and civil engineering works. Consumption went 
off in the mining industry due mainly to the chronic de- 
pression in coal mining business. 


4. 1958-59 Cement Sales by Industry or Purpose 


ent Fiscal 1958 % of Fiscal % of Gain or Loss 
(mt.) Total 1959 (mt.) Total from ’58 (%) 
AI WAYS © sic) nalgi 275,082 1.8 336,959 1.8 # 22.5 
Electric Power .... 1,247,793 8.3 1,462,483 7.9 17.2 
UST pee aga 134,627 0.9 123,893 0.7 — 8.0 
Secondary Cement 
Products Fo 02 1,230,937 8.2 1,562,871 8.4 ) 27.0 
Read Mixed Concrete 657,333 4.4 1,094,066 5.9 86.4 
Harbors & Bays ... 238 , 320 1.6 362,877 19 52.2 
Roads & Bridges. . . 1,065,043 7.1 1,349,196 fea) 26.7 
Civil Engineering .. 2,223,179 14.8 2,720,989 14.7 22.4 
Buildings 
Governmental 1,137,605 7.6 1,189,479 6.4 w# 4.6 
PEAV ANE Cs foc = <1 oo 2,759, 328 18.4 3,864,881 20.8 wm 40.1 
Meatalere tc crass. see 3,896,932 26.0 5,054,360 2752 w 29.7 
Mes Forces SS". 4,927 0.0 12,738 0.1 ) 158.5 
Makers’ Own Use 153,429 1.0 225,837 10.2 47.2 
MiherswiP toe oo 2,373,523 15.8 2,734,957 14.7 15.2 
Domestic Total . . 13,501,126 90.1 17,041,166 91.8 th) 26.2 
EE DONESS cre kale ts ves 1,480,246 9.9 1,530,019 8.2 # 3.4 
Grand Total .. . 14,981,372 100.0 18,571,185 100.0 # 24.0 


1960 Needs to Reach 20-Million Mt. 


Postwar changes in the pattern of cement consumption 
deserve special mention. The building industry has been 
the biggest cement consumer since prewar years, and next 
comes civil engineering. From 1935 through 1937, civil 
engineering accounted for about 10% of the total needs 
at home, but the postwar share has risen to nearly 15% 
and will continue rising. In the electric power industry, 
consumption increased in absolute volume, but its percent- 
age approximates 8% or almost the same as before the war. 

As for railways, cement consumption has appreciably 
decreased from the prewar level: i.e. 336,959 mt. in fiscal 
1959 compared with the prewar average of about 400,000 
mt. a year. The prewar percentage was as high as 8%, 
but it has dropped to cnly 2% or so. 

In contrast, postwar consumption has markedly in- 
creased for roads and bridges. Interested circles look for- 
ward to a steady upcurve in the future: time will come 
sooner or later when the percentage of consumption in 
this line will advance to 20%. It is to be noted that the 
budget appropriation for a five-year road construction plan 
has recently been doubled to ¥2,000 billion. The marked 
pickup of domestic needs during 1951-52 came from the 
so-called building boom and that during 1953-54 from the 
dam construction boom, and the forthcoming zoom will 
result from the active construction of roads and bridges. 
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In fiscal 1960, cement requirements certainly will con- 
tinue going up as briskly as ever. Based upon the short- 
term cycles of ups and downs, it is generally estimated 
that 1960 needs will reach 20-21 million metric tons. 
Fiscal 1961 will fall upon the stagnancy year of the short- 
term cycle, but cement will be required increasingly for 
civil engineering works to be started in connection with 
the 1964 Olympiade in Tokyo and for the five-year road 
construction plan. ; 

Insofar as consumption is concerned, after all, no pes- 
simism is prevailing in the industry. 


No High Profit Due to Over-capacity 


In line with the consumption growth, production capa- 
city has been expanded to the extent that cement makers 
won’t be able to enjoy such high profits as ever before. 
In a long-term perspective, cement prices will fall off 
continuously, and what is called a quantity boom will 
prevail unabated for years to come under mass production 
conditions. 

In fiscal 1959, 7 kilns were newly constructed, and 16 
replaced or remodelled. As the result, capacity rose to 
22,230,000 mt. a year, and the rate of operation stood at 
77%. In the current fiscal year, 9 and 15 kilns are to be 
built and remodelled or replaced, respectively, thereby to 
boost the total capacity to 26,920,000 mt. Should con- 
sumption increase to the afore-mentioned goal, the rate of 
operation would rise to 80%. The year-end capacity will 
jump to 28,420,000 mt. 

In fiscal 1961, the tempo of capacity expansion will be 
kept as brisk as ever: i.e. 5 new kilns to be built and 2 
existing ones to be remodelled or replaced in accordance 
with the already announced programs. Thus, production 
capacity will curve up to 28,930,000 mt. a year. Assum- 
ing that consumption will be 21,500,000—22,000,000 mt., 
the rate of operation will again turn down to 75%. Even 
if consumption should grow at the same rate as in the 
current fiscal year, the rate of operation would barely re- 
main on the 80% mark. 

Such being the circumstances, production capacity as 
of March 31, 1962, will go up to 29,900,000 mt., or closely 
approach 30,000,000 mt. 


20 Makers with 160 Kilns 


Twenty companies now are making cement with 160 
kilns in 49 plants. Many of them specialize in this 
business, but some magnates in other fields are operating 
their own cement plants or controlling subsidiaries in the 
industry. 

Production is extremely concentrated in a handful of 
makers. The big three group (Onoda Cement, Nihon 
Cement and Iwaki Cement), for instance, accounts for 
more than 50% of the total output. Next come three 
makers of medium standing, namely Osaka Yogyo Cement, 
Chichibu Cement and Ube Industries. These interests are 
popularly called the ‘‘main six” makers, and they com- 
prise over 70% of the total production. 

Catalogue numbers of the following companies are as follows : 
175 for Onoda Cement; 176 for Nihon Cement; 198 for Iwaki 


Cement; 129 Osaka Yogyo Cement; 199 for Chichibu Cement; 
200 for Mitsubishi Cement; and 201 for Daiichi Cement. 


Onoda Cement Co., Ltd. 


ONODA CEMEN 


Onoda Cement’s Shoyo Maru (12,400 d/w) 


Onoda Cement Co., Ltd. is the oldest private cement 
company in Japan, founded on May 3, 1881 at Onoda 
City, Japan. From an initial capital of 57,050 and an 
annual production of a mere 107 metric tons, the com- 
pany has prospered and expanded into a vast enterprise. 
Today, the company is the largest cement producer in 
Japan with a capital of *£12,000,000,000 and her nine 
plants have an annual production capacity of 5,620,000 
metric tons. Onoda first exported to China 46 tons of 
cement which was the first introduction of Japanese cement 
to any foreign market. Ever since this initial shipment 
the company has continued to maintain an unquestionable 
Jeadership among the cement exporters in Japan. In 1959 
the company exported 459,718 metric tons of cement re- 
presenting 31% of Japan’s total cement export in the same 
year. 

Onoda produces all types Of portland cement and has 
the distinction of being the sole producer of white port- 
land cement in Japan. The company takes pride in the 
high uniform quality of its products which has made the 
name of Onoda famous not only in Japan, but through- 
out the world. The quality of its products compares more 
than favorably with the best in the world and easily ful- 
fills the requirement set forth in the major international 
standards such as the “‘American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials” and the ‘‘ British Standard Specification.” 

At present the company is chiefly engaged in pro- 
ducing ordinary portland cement and white portland cement, 
but orders for any and all types of portland cement can 
be fulfilled if required. Onoda is especially proficient and 
experienced in the field of portland cement for dam con- 
struction. 

White Portland Cement was introduced into Japan 
from the beginning of the twentieth century. The 
influence of western style architecture in building created 
an increasing demand for White Portland Cement for 
exterior and interior finishing purposes. The Onoda 
Cement Company realizing the great potentialities of 
White Portland Cement in exterior and interior finishing, 
decorative purposes, etc. began an extensive research and 
study on the manufacture of White Portland Cement. In 
1915 the company obtained a patent for the manufacture 
of White Portland Cement and in the next year constructed 
a plant to manufacture White Portland Cement at Onoda 
City, Yamaguchi Prefecture and started production. 

The White Portland Cement produced Cement produced 
proved to be of very high quality and eventually the 
company supplied all the White Portland Cement for 
domestic demand and from 1926 began to export White 
Portland Cement to foreign markets in Asia where it has 
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been widely acclaimed for its superior quality. = = 

White Portland Cement is manufactured at the Tsune 
Plant of the Onoda Cement Company, which is dev 
solely to the production of White Portland Cement. | 
Special effort is exerted to the manufacture of high uni- 
form quality White Portland Cement and the Onoda 
Cement Company has been manufacturing superior qua 
White Portland Cement which is not only pure white 
color but incorporates all qualities of ordinary portland 
cement. Our White Portland Cement meets the require-— 
ments of the major standard specifications for ordinary 
portland cement such as BSS No. 12, 1958 and ASTM © 
C-150, 1956, Type 1. Both the quality and production 
of White Portland Cement today exceeds that of our 
prewar years and the quality is furthermore equal or even — 
superior to other internationally known foreign brands. PY 

One of the important measures of service is the delivery — 
of fresh products when and where the consumer requires - 
them. All possible means are taken by the Company in- 
this respect to satisfy any and every client. For this 
reason, the bulk of the company’s export is made from 
the Tsukumi Plant near the sea. Here, vessels of 10,000 
ton class can load directly from the plant’s wharf. Fur- 
thermore, the fine equipments and excellent stevedoring 
are an added assurance for minimum breakage at the 
destination. 

Onoda maintains 17 service stations throughout Japan 
and an affiliate companies in Singapore and Okinawa. 
These stations are equipped with packers and bulk load- 
ing facilities to assure the delivery. of fresh cement at the 
job site when necessary. Fourteen private cement tankers 
are employed to transport fresh cement in bulk directly 
from the plants to these stations located in the major con- 
sumption areas. 

Always ready and willing to improve the company’s 
products, Onoda maintains a Central Research Laboratory 
in Tokyo and another Research Laboratory in Onoda, both 
of which are generally considered to be the most modern 
and highly equipped establishment in the Orient. Highly 
experienced technicians and engineers are constantly in- 
quiring into the basic characteristics of cement to provide 
consumers with the highest quality obtainable. No field 
of cement manufacture and use is neglected, from exten- 
sive analysis of raw materials, to the most economical and 
practical application of the finished product. A strict 
quality control is maintained on products of all the com- 
pany’s plants to insure a high uniform quality. 

Onoda, supplying a big portion of the country’s total 
acess need, is a virtual leader in Orient’s cement pro- 

ucers. 


Singapore Service Station 
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Saitama Plant—The most up-to-date automatic operation plant 
in Japan, equipped with the world’s finest machineries and equip- 


ments. Monthly Production Capacity : 62,000 M/T 


The history of Nihon Cement Co., Ltd., dates back 
‘to 1873, when the government constructed the first cement 
plant of Japan. A decade later the late Mr. Soichiro 
Asano succeeded this plant and gave birth to the Nihon 
Cement Co., Ltd. The cement produced was marketed 
under the Asano brand. 

From this very beginning, and throughout the three- 
quarter of a century that followed, the company has been 
the undisputed leader of the cement industry. Nihon 
Cement Co., Ltd. is thus the largest cement company in 
Japan, and the combined production capacity of her 10 
plants controls about 25% of the national total. 

Japan’s first cement export was made to Manila by the 
Asano in 1886. The significance of this shipment was 
that the Asano won the international recognition and 
thereby opened the export markets to the Japanese cement 
industry. The Asano cement is by far the most popular 
and relied cement, and it is today exported to every cor- 
ner of the world. 

In addition to ASANO PORTLAND CEMENT (Nor- 
mal Portland Cement), ASANO ‘VELO’ CEMENT (High 
Early Strength Portland Cement) and ASANO ‘MASCON’ 
CEMENT (Moderate Heat Portland Cement) are regularly 
produced by the company. Other types of cement can 
be made available upon request. 

NIHON CEMENT COMPANY RESEARCH LABOR- 
ATORY is the institution devoted solely to cement research 
and testing. It is equipped with complete cement mill 
facilities for laboratory and pilot production of cement, 
and fully equipped for cement tests in accordance with 
ASTM Standards, U.S. Federal, and British Standard 
Specifications. 

As the only authentic cement laboratory in Japan re- 
cognized by the United Nations Forces, the Research 
Laboratory has been conducting tests on all cement used 
by the U.N. Forces from the very start. 


Extensive fundamental and industrial researches on 


cement, mortar, concrete, and cement products conducted 
at this laboratory by the most competent research en- 
gineer staff are responsible for the high quality of the 
‘““ASANO” products. ASANO ‘VELO’ cement, High Early 
Strength Cement, and ASANO ‘MASCON’ CEMENT 
Moderate Heat and Low Heat Cement, are only two of 
numerous outstanding products developed by this labor- 
atory for production in the plants of the company. 
Nihon Cement Co., Ltd. is not only the largest 
cement manufacturer in Japan, but it is also leading the 
nation’s cement industry in every aspect: factory equip- 
ment, amount of production, quality of the products, 
constant modernization of the equipment, use of up-to- 
date techniques, and continuous research at the company’s 
Research Laboratory. The reputation for superiority of 
ASANO BRAND products, therefore, has been firmly 
established throughout the world. 

The company’s 10 plants are distributed throughout Japan 
and have easy access to the exporting ports. 

Monthly export of Asano cement is approximately 
50,000 M/T, shipped from Moji, Kokura, Saeki and 
Yatsushiro in Kyushu, where 90% of Japan’s cement 
export is concentrated. However, Tokyo, Yokohama and 
Kochi ports are also available for emergency shipments. 

Nihon Cement Co., Ltd. has 5 Wet Process Plants 
and 5 Dry Process Plants at present, and is able 
to supply, with utmost satisfaction to its customers, any 
type of cement specified by U.S. Federal or ASTM Stan- 
dard Specification, British Standard Specification, and 
other recognized standard specifications. 


Nihon Cement’s Plants & Their Capacity 


Cement Monthly Production 
Plant Capacity 
EGamMiisO. 0%) de ses usw isis 2 a) 3 ti geh eee eo 60,000 M/T 
Saitama si dls % ck cee ease ae 62,000 7 
Nishitamae tts © a abe ce cae Re a ae ore 41,000 7 
Osakkanst.) at5te) SUSAR yt. ck tee 28,000 7% 
WtOZaciate s:'. cols eatiye cl cate Meme IeG oma 13,000 7 
Posada 6h ee a Cee 50,000 7 
MOU» is, ae ua cae snake de cake dal voh su casa oacsae 21,000 7 
Kawarat ste, ees SS Pr eee 79,000 7 
Waefsushitg 250i bot eaG eBid: Samir 31,000 7 
Saeki S. esol 5 Ace eee. Renee 44,000 7 
Fotalwsfs ..c00%. Ses <qaitaent< tera 429,000 M/T 


Ohtemachi Building, Tokyo—6th floor occupied by NIHON CEMENT 
CO., LTD. Total floor space: 111,301 m?. ASANO CEMENT 
USED EXCLUSIVELY : 38,500 M/T 


The Sakuma Dum—locnted in Shizuoka Prefecture is largest dam 
in Japan and was constructed with cement produced at Iwaki’s 
Hamamatsu Factory which is one of the seven operated by the 
company 


The company is capitalized at ¥2,000 million compared 
with Nihon Cement’s 5,000 million and Onoda Cement’s 
¥ 12,000 million, but its production capacity stands at 
318,100 mt, a month or not so much smaller than Nihon 
Cement’s 429,000 mt. and Onoda Cement’s 350,000 mt. 
Herein lies the salient feature of this firm or the third 
largest cement maker in this country, and this comes from 
the fact that the company has been actively expanding its 
capacity mainly with loans from outside, and that it has 
been exerting itself for rationalization, 

Before the war, the company absorbed a number of 
minor firms for business expansion and diversification. 
After the war, it was designated as falling under the 
purview of the Excessive Economic Power Deconcentra- 
tion Law, and it was forced to separate and incorporate 
three of its plants into independent firms. But it was 
soon exempted from the deconcentration regulations, and 
it has again absorbed some firms, including Kawasaki 
Cement (March 31, 1960). 

It is noteworthy that the company has built mainly 
Leporu kilns for cost cutting since the war’s end, and 


that kilns of this kind now are accounting for About 10% 
of its total output. 


In Japan, Kobe Steel 


70 


Works is well known for its 
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Leporu kilns fabricated in technical cooperation with Allys- 
Charlmers (USA). And it is from this maker that most 
cement makers are buying kilns of this kind, but Iwaki 
Cement’s Leporu kilns are all made by Kawasaki Heavy 
Industries, and they are called Kawasaki type prehegae 
kilns. 

Incidentally, Kawasaki Heavy Industries in 1958 an- 
nounced to establish a cement subsidiary (Kawasaki Cement 
with its plant at Gifu) just at the moment when fear was — 
increasing that the cement market would be glutted. The 
ultimate aim of this demarche was said to have been 
directed not so much toward cement production as toward 
technical research on cement manufacturing equipment 
mostly for overseas sales. Soon after the completion in 
the spring of 1960 of two kilns (each at 20,000 mt. a 
month), however, Kawasaki Cement was merged with 
Iwaki Cement, but this was not at all a surprise for 
cement circles at it had been well anticipated. This amal- 
gamation was hailed for peace and order of the cement 
industry, for reckless activities of Kawasaki Cement as an 
outsider would have caused a lot of troubles. At the Gifu 
Plant, another 20,000-mt. kiln will be completed in July, 
this year, adding so much to Iwaki Cement’s capacity. 

As already mentioned, the company has been refrain- 
ing from boosting its capital (at present only one-sixth of 
Onoda Cement’s and 40% of Nihon Cement’s). The in- 
crease to the present level of 2,000 was made only in 
March, this year, by two means, i.e. 1) a 50% boost by 


stock dividend, and 2) the afore-mentioned absorption of 
Kawasaki Cement. 

‘Not only the company is smaller in capital than other 
magnates in the industry, but also its shares on the market 
was once bought heavily by Mr. Jiro Saito, at present 
president of this firm, when an internal dispute occurred 
between him and ex-President Seiichiro Iwasaki. Thus, 
very few of its shares are actually on the market, so they 
are enjoying popularity among public investors. 

Last but not least, another feature of the company is 
that a series of related industries are operated under 
direct control but not by affiliated interests as is the case 
with Onoda Cement and Nihon Cement. The strong point 
of this managerial policy lies in the fact that new pro- 
jects can be undertaken boldly with good success, often 
regardless of profitability, but this undoubtedly indicates 
some sort of backwardness in management. 

The company now is operating seven cement plants at 
Hachinohe, Yotsukura, Tochigi, Nanao, Kokura and 
Gifu (the combined capacity at 318,100 mt. a month). 
Besides, it has one dolomite clinker factory, 4 batching 
plants for ready mixed concrete, 7 cement products mills, 
etc. Its products include not only cement but also many 
secondary cement products (corrugated asbestos sheets, 
roofing tiles, chimneys, poles, pipes, piles, blocks, etc.). 


Recent Business Results 
Term ending Sales 


j Profit Profit Rate Dividend 
with March (¥1,000 *000) (1,000,000) (% of capital) (% per annum) 
LOB 7a ee eyo 14,212 1,457 150 36 
1958. 18,604 2,056 206 36 
TO5Oteee 18,757 2,417 241 36 
TOG) eae 21,765 3,056 305 36 
Note 


Accounts are settled once a year. 
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Osaka Yogyo Cement Co., Ltd. 


Bird’s Eye View of Ibuki Works 


Separated from its mother firm or Osaka Yogyo, this 
‘company was formally incorporated as an independent 
cement maker in 1926, but its history dates back to 1917 
when the mother firm constructed a cement mill in Osaka 
in anticipation of growing requirements for cement as well 
as bricks. 

Incidentally, Osaka Yogyo was established as early as 
in 1882 for manufacture and sales of common bricks, and 
started making refractories in 1906. It is known for its 
chrome-magnesite bricks, high alumina bricks, and fire 
clay bricks. 

Osaka Yogyo’s cement plant in Osaka was put into 
At that time it had only one rotary 
In 1924, an- 


It was in 


operation in 1918. 
kiln with its capacity at 68,000 mt. a year. 


other kiln with the same capacity was built. 


- 1926, as mentioned above, that this plant was reorganized 


into an independent establishment or Osaka Yogyo Cement. 
One kiln each was constructed in 1928, 1932, 1933 anc 
1934, and the combined capacity curved up to 500,000 mt 
a year, or nearly 10% of the nation’s total. Thus, thi 
plant became one of the biggest cement producing center 
in the country. 

After a series of construction and reconstruction work: 
the Osaka Plant now has four kilns with their capacit 
summing up to 70,000 mt. a month. A most importa 
development after the war’s end was construction of a ne 
plant at the foot of Mt. Ibuki, with limestone deposits 
the vicinity estimated at 2,300,000,000 mt. or one of tl 
richest limestone mines in the Kansai area. In 1952-53, 
two idle kilns were transferred there from the Osaka Plant 


located in the consumption center. Then, three new kilns 


were constructed, one each in 1954, 1955 and 1957. As 
a result, the Ibuki Plant now operates five kilns with 
their capacity at 70,000 mt. a month. } 

The company is pushing various construction works 
at the moment. The most noteworthy attempt among 
them is reconstruction of three kilns at Ibuki: these will 
be expanded from 75 to 116 meters in length, and at the 
same time the wet process replaced by the dry air-blending 
one. Upon completion of the reconstruction works, the 
plant will have its capacity boosted to 85,000 mt. a month. 

The company at present is marketing its products in 
the Kansai district where the two plants are located and 
in the Chubu area with its packing mill at Nazoya. But 
it has in its sleeve an ambitious plan to build somewhere 
in the eastern part of the country a new plant with capacity 
rated at 50,000 mt. a month. 

Main products are Portland cement, early high strength 
Portland cement, Portland blast furnace slag cement, Port- 
land pozzolana cement, etc. These are shipped abroad as 
Major destinations are: Kuwait, South Korea, Oki- 
Indochina, Hongkong, 


well. 
nawa, Malaya, Fuji 
Islands, New Guinea, North America, Daman and Dibati. 

As of November 30, 1959, the company had 1,469 em- 


ployees on its payroll. 


Singapore, 


When the company was first incorporated, it was 
capitalized at ¥2,500,000. Increased at a rapid tempo since 
1950, its capital now stands at 2,000 million. In the 
current term, its sales will amount to ¥5,000 million, and 


its profits to 430 million. 


Recent Business Results 


Profit Rate Dividend 


Term ending rofit 


with (1 G00. 000) (1 600 000) (% of (% per 

capital) annum) 
1957 Nov. ..... 3,608 322 47 20 
1958 May...... 3,670 314 46 20 
Noyielet eo 3,479 264 38 20 
1959 May...... 4,272 333 48 20 
Nev... . idle ese 367 53 20 
1960 May ctsius«'s 5,411 544 54 18 


Part of [buki Works 
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Chichibu Cement Co., Ltd. 


Bird’s Eye View of Second Plant 


This is a compact and very efficient cement maker. 
It was in 1923 that it was formally established, with capital 
at £5 million, by the late Mr. Tsunehei Moroi or the 
first president. But Mr. Moroi had been making bricks 
since 1887, and in 1907 he started research on cement 
making with limestone amply available at the foot of Mt. 
Bukozan, near Chichibu, as he firmly believed that cement 
would replace bricks as building material. 

Since its establishment, the company has been noted 
for its positive installation of up-to-date equipment at all 
times. It has always been taking the lead in introducing 
new methods and machines. After the war or in 1954, 
it built Chichibu Plant No. 2 equipped with two long 
economical kilns (imported from Smidth of Denmark). 
operating four kilns of the same type and adopting com- 
pletely automatic methods in every process, the plant now 
is the most up-to-date and most efficient one in the industry. 
Besides, utmost care is exercised in the allocation of shops, 
the design of buildings, the improvement of working 
environments, etc., so it is one of the extra-fine plants in 
the whole country. 

To meet the ever-growing requirements, the sixth kiln 
was put into operation on April 1, 1960. The new kiln’s 
capacity is rated at 20,000 mt. a month. 

With its plants all located near Chichibu, the company 
is catering to the Tokyo district or the largest cement 
consuming center in the country where demand is brisk 
all the year round and prices are generally higher than in 
the Kansai area. This is a great advantage for the company. 
Moreover, its plants are very near the Bukozan limestone 
mines—an important factor to cut off cost. 

There is one disadvantage, i. e. poor railway transport 
facilities from Chichibu to Tokyo. But it now is being 
covered greatly by the recent development of truck service, 
especially because Tokyo is not so far from Chichibu. 

The company is also very well known for its able 
management, high profit and good dividend contrasted 
to the smallness of its capital. Compared with the author- 


ized capital of 384 million, the composition of assets — 
and liabilities as of November 30, 1959, was as follows 
(in 1,000,000): 


Liabilities 


Assets F 
Current) (laws: seca 2a002 el 1,791 4 
Fixed): cams 3,837 “~~... 800" 
Balance (net asset) . 3,798 


In addition, these assets have a good deal of latent © 
value as may be seen in the taxable depreciation over the 4 
legal limits. As for Chichibu Plant No. 2 for which the © 
special depreciation has already been finished, the legal — 
limits are *£200-300 million per semi-annual term, but — 
the actual depreciation (the excess over the limits to be 
taxed) in the recent terms was as follows (in 1,000): 


Term ending with Legal Actual Depreciation 
1958 "Now. Ge keteeeene 293,497 606,723 
1959) May. wee eal eee 286,910 640,877 

INGVis i efron tree 277, 9£8 659,301 


Thus, the company has more competitive power than 
any other cement maker. It hs been paying such high 
dividends as 40% a year in the past terms, but it is en- 
joying business stability because its capital is relatively — 
small. The profit rate has been well over 100% every 
term. As of November 30, 1959, reserves summed up to 
¥3,175 million (except the revaluation reserve of 207 
million). 

In anticipation of brisker cement requirements in the 
future, Plant No. 3 now is under construction at Kumagai, 
or a city in Saitama prefecture much nearer Tokyo. The 
plant is to be connected direct with the Takasaki Line 
(the National Railways), to say nothing of better truck 
service than in the case of the Chichibu plants. It will 
be several years hence that the plant will be completed 
with its capacity larger than the combined output of the 
two plants at Chichibu. 

Construction funds necessary for the third plant are 
estimated at upwards of 15 million, but there is no 
fear that the construction program will bring about no 
pressure to bear upon business results as it is being carried 
out slowly but steadily. The partial operation of the new 
plant is likely to add more profit. 


Recent Business Results 


Term end- Sales Net Profit Profit Rate Dividend 
ing with (1,000,000) (1,000,000) (% of capital) (% per annum) 
1958 Nov. ... 8,604 265 138 40 
1959 Maye os. meoeseo 269 140 40 
NOVARA: 3 werdZO0 341 164 40 


Part of Second Plant 
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” Mitsubishi" @ainaiy Co., Ltd. 


Bird’s Eye View of Kurosaki Plant 


Established in February, 1954, this is a newcomer in 
As may be seen in its name, it is jointly 


- financed by 20 odd Mitsubishi affiliates, such as Mitsubishi 


Mining, Mitsubishi Chemical Industries, Asahi Glass, 
Mitsubishi Metal Mining, Mitsubishi Shipping and Mitsu- 
bishi Estate. Needless to say, it is backed by the Mitsu- 
bishi Bank. Thus, it is a joint enterprise undertaken by 
all the Mitsubishi interests in view of the high profitability 
in the cement industry. As for Mitsubishi Mining, how- 
ever, it is one of the rationalization steps to get rid of 
the current ‘‘coal depression’. 


Among the leading Zaibatsu groups, Mitsubishi was the 
first to make an active entry into the cement industry, 
and it has built up its stronghold in form of Mitsubishi 
Cement. This can be regarded as a great success on the 
part of Mitsubishi Mining suffering from the lethargy in 
the coal mining industry. On the other hand, Sumitomo 
Coal Mining and Mitsui Mining, though under similar 
difficulties, have not yet made any start in this line, and 
they will find it difficult to undertake new projects in the 
future without causing heavy burdens upon themselves. 


Mitsubishi Mining now can anticipate not only some 
profit from its investments in Mitsubishi Cement but also 
stable demand for low grade coal from the same affiliate, 
for coal is needed for cement kilns. As for marketing, 
Mitsubishi Cement stands on a very favorable position 
as its products can be sold smoothly through the networks 
of Mitsubishi Shoji, Mitsubishi Chemical Industries and 
Asahi Glass. Moreover, it can find good clients in all 
the Mitsubishi concerns. 


These mutual benefits are the very aim of creating 
Mitsubishi Cement.~ It is operating only one plant at 
Kurosaki, North Kyushu, an industrial city well located 
for exports of products and acquisition of material and 
fuel. 

The Kurosaki Plant now has six kilns, all of long eco- 
nomical type made by Smidth of Denmark. The first 
kiln (153 meters in length and rated at 105,000 mt. a 
month) was kindled in April, 1955; and the fifth one in 
August, 1958. As for Kiln No. 6, a 30,000-mt. mam- 
moth, construction works were started in July, 1959, and 
completed in June, 1960. 


For some time after its initial operation, the company 
remained outside the Japan Cement Association in order 
to keep some free hand in business activities, for condi- 
tions were such that it was hardly possible for the new- 
comer to have its operations restricted or controlled in ac- 


cordance with the Association’s adjustment program. Every 
fear existed that utter confusion would take place in the 
industry, particularly in the western parts of the country 
with a concentration of cement plants for easy shipments 
of products to foreign destinations, if Mitsubishi Cement 
acted as an outsider for a long time. Incidentally, cement 
supply and demand relations in North Kyushu are ex- 
tremely lopsided: i.e. demand accounts for only 10% of 
the total supply. 


Such being the circumstances, the company has finally 
joined“the Japan Cement Association, which in turn has 
granted some privileges to the new member with one plant. 
In this way, unnecessary sales rivalry has so far been 
averted. ; 

Time appears to have come when the company must 
stop relying on the Association’s good offices and stand 
firm on its own feet. In fact, it is exerting utmost efforts 
for construction of service stations, opening of ready 
mixed concrete centers and building of ‘cement tankers. 

Business results have not yet been so good as those of 
some old-timers in the industry, as funds have been in- 
vested for capacity expansion. It was in the business 
term ending with September, 1956, that it could pay a 
8% dividend for the first time after its establishment, and 
the rate was upped to 10% in the term ending with March, 
1957. The dividend was kept at the same level up to the 
April-September 1959 term. In the latest term closing 
with March, 1960, a 2% special dividend was paid in ad- 
dition to the 10% ordinary one. 

Due to the accumulation of debts, the company is still 
suffering from the ever-heavier burden of interest pay- 
ments. As of March 31, 1960, internal capital comprised 
not more than 16.1% of the total assets. To improve 
this state of things, the company will double its capital 
some time next year. And the declaration of the 2% 
special dividend is generally regarded as one of the prepa- 
rations for this capital increase program. After the pro- 
jected capital boost, the dividend will be kept at 10% in 
all likelihood. 


Recent Business Results 


Term ending Sales Profit Profit Rate Dividend 
with (7£1,000,000) (3£1,000,000) (% of capital) (% per annum) 
1958 Sept. 1,819 02 20 10 
1959 Mar. 2,030 91 19 10 
Sept. 1,957 104 21 10 
1960 Mar. 2,359 174 35 12* 
Note: Authorized capital stands at ¥1,000 million. 


* Including a 2% special dividend. 


Kiln No. 6 at Kyrosaki Plant 
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Daiichi Cement Co., Ltd. 


Bird’s Eye View of Main Office & Kavarak Plant 


Capitalized at *¥600 million, this firm operates only one 
plant at Kawasaki, an industrial city sandwiched between 
Tokyo and Yokohama. The plant has six sets of rotary 
kilns with the combined capacity of 53,300 mt. a month. 
As of April 30, 1960, its employees numbered 526. 

It was in February, 1949, that the company was for- 
mally incorporated by taking over the Kawasaki Plant of 
the former Asano Cement (at present Nihon Cement). 
The plant was first built in 1913 by the late Mr. Soichiro 
Asano, or the founder of Asano Cement, in view of the 
good marine and land transport in this part of the Kanto 
district and in anticipation of brisker cement requirements 
in the Tokyo-Yokohama area. 

The Kawasaki Plant is one of the typical cement mills 
in Japan located in the centers of consumption. Besides, 
it is well known for its blast furnace slag cement, the 
production of which was commenced in 1929. It is to 
be noted that blast furnace slag has been supplied to the 
plant from the iron foundries of Asano Shipyard, Ltd. 
(at present Nippon Kokan), another big enterprise of the 
Asano interests. 

When it was first isolated from Asano Cement in 1941, 
the company was incorporated into an independent firm 
called Nippon Blast Furnace Slag Cement. Jointly financed 
by Asano Cement and Nippon Kokan, it was capitalized 
at ¥5 million. 

After the war’s end, Nippon Blast Furnace Slag Cement 
was designated as falling under the purview of the Enter- 
prise Reconstruction and Adjustment Law. As a second 
company of this prewar establishment, Daiichi Cement 
was created with its authorized capital at ¥10 million. 
Then, Nippon Blast Furnace Slag Cement was liquidated, 
transferring all its management rights and facilities to the 
second company. 

Since its establishment, the company has been operat- 
ing its business on a moderate scale. It still is one of 
the midget makers specializing in this line. It has been 
bolstering its production capacity mainly through moderni- 


zation and remodelling of equipment at one and the same 
plant. 


es 


With its plant located in the consumption poe the 
company has to carry material and fuel from distant | sour- 
ces of supply, so its production cost is higher at least by 
the extent of freight than in the case of other makers 
operating their plants in the vicinity of limestone mines. 
Thus, it finds it unprofitable. and difficult to sell its pro- 
ducts on far-off markets except overseas destinations, and 
it is marketing its products mostly in the Kanto district 
though there are some customers in some localities of 
Tohoku and Tokai bordering upon Kanto. In the Kanto 
district and some neighboring areas, the company now has 
about 20 sales agencies which distribute its cement to con- 
sumers, but it is selling direct to some specified clients. 
Of the total sales, distribution by these agencies accounts 
for 53-55%, direct sales 46-44%, and exports 1-2%. Ready 
mixed concrete is also offered in Tokyo and Sagami. 

As its history indicates, the company has inseparably 
close relations with Nihon Cement (successor to Asano 
Cement). For instance, all the present managers but one 
were formerly executives of Asano Cement. For all this, 
the company has been in distress financially, and it has 
taken nearly 10 years for its leaders to carry out the desir- 
ed modernization of the obsolete plant facilities inherited 
from the predecessor. 

In the term ending with April, 1960, business substan- 
tially turned for the better and, moreover, the burden of 
increased capital (boosted to 600 million only in March, 
1960) was not too heavy, so the dividend was kept at 20% as 
ever. No marked improvement is expected in the current 
term, while on the other hand the burden of increased 
capital will be heavier. Thus, it is feared that the dividend 
rate will be cut off, though slightly, in the current term. 


Recent Business Results 


Term ending Sales Profit Profit Rate Dividend 
with (1,000, 000) (1,000,000) (% of capital) (% per annum) 
TOSSA prewy epee: Us 1,538 92 62 20 


National Stadium made of Daiichi Cement product 


; 


system are likely to be lowered sooner or later. 
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Commodity Market 


Tron & Steel:—Steel quotations continued soft from May 
into June with the production of major steel products kept 


tending downward despite planned cutbacks urged in some steel 


circles. With the market weak, the list prices adopted by key 
steel makers for the deliveries through the collective open sales 
Even with 
the production curtailment planned, the imports of pig iron 
have been markedly increasing. The increment of pig iron 
imports was already witnessed in 1959 when the domestic pig 
iron supply was not large enough to cope with the swift ex- 
pansion of crude steel output. The pig iron production and 
imports in 1955 through 1959 were as follows: production— 
1955, 5,217,000 tons; 1956, 5,987,000 tons: 1957, 6,815,000 tons; 


; 1958, 7,394,000 tons; 1959, 9,446,000 tons: imports—19,000 tons; 
~ 314,000 tons; 950,000 tons; 3,000 tons; 279,000 tons. 


hike of pig iron imports is envisaged in 1960, as import con- 


tracts for 1960 deliveries have already topped 650,000 tons. 
As shown in the table, Japan’s import contracts for pig iron 
for deliveries in fiscal 1960 are centered on Spain, the Soviet 
Union and Africa. 


1. Pig Iron Import Contracts 
(In metric tons) 


Sources *1960 Contracts 1959 Contracts 

SAH 2) -Miyis aMethsealtarte ce f. 274,000 35,000 
BOVIEL (OMION = 5 2 gaps. nyse 200,000 78,000 
ivicamrenatel iets. 24 ctl teaseas 110,000 142,500 
West Germany....... 30,000 60,000 
‘Australia 72ers 3 Re 23,000 15,000 
PGA Pact. 0 ofa ks rd ar’e 5,000 92,000 

otal. «2 nas ala es 652,000 422,500 


* As of June 24, 1960. 


Arrivals of pig iron under 1960 import contracts are expected 
larger as the scheduled arrivals under 1959 contracts have been 
partly deferred into 1960. Meanwhile, Japan wants 947,690 
tons of pig iron (including 907,890 tons of steel-making pig 
iron and 39,800 tons of foundry pig iron) to be supplied from 
overseas in addition to the domestic supply of 11,770,000 tons 
in 1960 to enable the achievement of the crude steel produc- 
tion target set for the year at 19,570,000 tons. Imported pig 
iron is welcomed in smaller-scaled steel manufacturers as the 
import prices standing at around $53-55 (3£18,880-19,800) per 
ton cif, even when the import duty and other sundry expenses 
added, are more attractive than the prices of domestic pig iron 
at 26,500. The notably sharp increasing tempo of the domes- 
tic steel production has been outstripping the hiking pace of 
pig iron supplies, because of the slower pace of the expansion 
of blast furnaces as compared with steel-making and rolling 
equipments, as noted in Table 2. 


2. Transition on of Annual Capacity 
(In 1,000 tons) 
Blast Furnace Steel-Making Hot-Rolling 


End of Capacity Capacity Capacity 

2S aang ae oe 7,715 11,279 15,559 
1959 (March)... . 8,751 17,504 22,958 
Increases.*. ... 13.4% 55.2% 47.6% 


To cope with the situation, major blast-furnace steel manu- 
facturers are endeavoring to erect new blast furnaces while 
open-hearth furnace steel makers (depending on pig iron sup- 
plies from outer sources) have started having own blast furnaces 
to engage in steel production on an integrated (pig iron to 
finished steel products) basis. According to construction pro- 
jects under way, the number of blast furnaces now at 32 will 
be increased to about 60 in these 10 years or so. 


Cotton Yarn:—Cotton yarn quotations continued weak into 
June with the Osaka market price (30s, singles) diving to 
¥£168.8 (current-month delivery) and ¥166.0 (futures delivery) 
per lb. The Ministry of International Trade & Industry an- 
nounced on June 28 that the total yolume of inventories of 


A further - 


cotton yarns as of the end of May topped the 600,000-bale 
mark to reach 607,445 bales, and 19,268 bales larger than a 
month ago at 588,177 bales. Meanwhile, the consumption of 
cotton yarns in June is estimated to stand at around 255,000- 
260,000 bales inclusive of 165,000 bales for domestic deliveries 
and 90,000-95,000 bales for export shipments. In comparison 
the monthly production in June is estimated to have exceeded 
the 250,000-bale mark, including 241,021 bales of pure cotton 
yarns. Hence, the stocks are estimated to have dwindled some- 
what during June. With the monthly production likely to stay 
at around 250,000 bales while the domestic consumption bound 
to be restricted to about 140,000 bales, the supply will continue 
to exceed the demand by 15,000-20,000 monthly, and as ex- 
port shipments will continue to stand between 90,000 and 
95,000 bales, Tg ae ge 
In the meantime, the Japan Cotton Spinners Association 
reported that the export shipments of cotton yarns and fabrics 
in the first half of calendar 1960 (January through June) 
amounted to 15,535 tons (up 2.8 fold over the sales of 5,543 
tons in the like period in 1959) and 502,759,000 square metres 
(up 3.0% over 490,038,000 sq. metres a year ago), respectively. 
Yarns were mostly bound for Indonesia, Burma and other 


Southeast Asian areas while fabrics were chiefly destined for 
Hongkong, Australia, Thailand, Indonesia and the United 
States. 


Woollen Yarn :—The woollen yarn market grew weaker in 
June with the Nagoya quotation (48s, doubles) diving to ¥1,- 
237 per kilogram, and the further slip to £1,226 witnessed in 
July. The current lethargy was chiefly attributable to a 40% 
production gain this year over 1959, as the demand has 
continued high since last year. With the breakeven point for 
woollen yarn standing at 1,320 per kilogram, spinners are 


_ likely to stand in dilemma unless wool prices tend downward. 


Chemical Fibres :—Rayon filament yarn prices remained soft 
throughout June with the low of 166.6 (per 500 grams) 
quoted in Osaka during the month, although the market began 
to make a slow recovery later due to market manipulations 
by spinners. Spun rayon yarns were equally weak with the 
Osaka quotations threatening to dive below the ¥100 mark. 
The weak market continued to prevail for rayon filament and 
spun rayon yarns in July. 

The Japan Chemical Fibres Association reported that the 
export shipments of chemical textile products in June made 
overall gains for rayon filament yarns. The June increase was 
particularly noteworthy for spun rayon yarns due to the hike 
of shipments to Indonesia. June exports as surveyed by the 
association were as follows (percentage comparisons with May 
as 100.0 parenthesized): rayon filament yarn, 1,398 tons (64.9); 
spun rayon yarn, 1,286 tons (221.0); rayon filament fabrics, 
18,122,000 sq. yards (101.8); spun rayon fabrics, 49,751,000 sq. 
metres (109.4). 


Raw Silk :—Raw silk alone has stood aloof from the general 
depression of textile markets. With th> Yokohama quotations 
standing at 43,374 (current-month delivery) and 3,297 
(futures), both new highs, in June, the prices continued rising 
into July with the 3,400 mark topped by both current-month 
and futures deliveries. The continued bullish operations in 
the United States, the fair domestic demand by weavers and 
the smaller crop of spring cocoons (as predicted by the Mini- 
stry of Agriculture and Forestry) were the major stimulants 
to the silk market. It is held in expert circles, however, that 
a further soaring of silk prices (to the 3,500 mark as fore- 
cast by some traders) may discourage consumption. In the 
circumstances, the future course of raw silk is not uncondition- 
ally smooth, ; 
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Matsushita Electric Industrial Co., Ltd. 


Matsushita Electric Industrial Co., Ltd. 
is the top manufacturer of low-voltage 
electric machines and appliances. Making 
its debut in 1918, it was only a small- 
scaled firm under the individual manage- 
ment of Konosuke Matsushita, its present 
president, in its initial stage. The advance 
of Matsushita Electric Industrial later, 
however, was spectacular, especially after 
the war’s termination. Today, it manu- 
factures almost a complete variety of 
household electric appliances as, well as 
specific electric equipments for industrial 
uses. The trade mark of Matsushita’s 
products “National” is one of the best 
known household words in Japan. Matsu- 
shita boasts of its leadership in almost 
all principal lines of household electric 
appliances with the weight of its annual 
production to the nation’s total reaching 
16.1% for radio receiving sets, 18.2% for 
television sets, 25.0% for washing ma- 
chines, 26.2% for cleaners, 38.0% for dry 
batteries and 41.5% for electric irons while 
the company comes close to the top- 
ranking manufacturer in refrigerators 
(23.8% of the national total), electric bulbs 
(23.3%), flourescent lamps (28.9%) and 
automatic rice cookers (29.5%). All figures 
were for the period from October, 1959 
through March, 1960 on the basis cf 
figures compiled by the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade & Industry. Matsushita 
Electric Industrial has 37 workshops under 
its direct control and 15 subsidiary firms, 
all of which are operating on large pro- 
duction scale and high technical stand- 
ards. The Ibaragi manufactory, the new- 
est of T.V. set manufacturing plants in 
this country under its control, has the 
monthly capacity of manufacturing 70,000 
sets, ranking third in the world, next 
only to R.C.A. and General Electric. The 
Takatsuki plant, another factory under 
its supervision, is attached directly to 
Matsushita Electronics Industrial Co., 
which was established at the close of 1952 
through the financial-technical tieup be- 
tween Matsushita Electric Industrial and 


Business Transitions of 
Matsushita Electric Industrial 
(In million yen) 


f Profit Dividend 
Tees Mee Sales Profit foe Cae Worth 
/0 0 

1958—May . . 25,595 2,275 104 25 39,989 
Nov. . . 28,213 2,733 83 22 42,804 

1959—May . . 37,198 3,913 119 22 54,694 
Nov.. . 41,951 4,522 109 22 66,016 

1960—May . . 50,134 5,781 116 22 75,010 
Nov.* .54,000 6,000 120 22 = 

Note: * Preliminary figures, 


N.V. Philips Gloeilampenfabrecken of the 
Netherlands (Matsushita 70%; Philips, 
30%). This plant at present has the 
monthly capacity of manufacturing 3,000, 
000 pieces of electric bulbs, 1,000,000 pieces 
of fluorescent lamps, 2,600,000 pieces of 
vacuum tubes, 75,000 pieces of Braun 
tubes, and 1,000,000 pieces of partial con- 
ductors, as one of the largest of the plants 
in this line in the world. Matsushita 
Electric Industrial is not only the largest 
maker of electric appliances and equip- 
ments, but also is reputed as one of the 
“big businesses” in this country. The 
sales of the company in the business year 
of 1959 reached some 80,000 million, 
and the profit therefrom totalled 8,600 
million. Although the proceeds fail to 
vie with the annual sales of Yawata Iron 
& Steel Co. at 3£169,000 million, its profit 
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comes close to Yawata’s £9,200 million 
because of its high profitability. The sales 
in the current business year are estimated 
to top ¥100,000 million mark. As of 
November 21, the company plans to in- 
crease its capital by 50%-to_¥15,000 mil- 
lion, and the dividend from the term end- 
ing May, 1961 will be curtailed by 2.0% 
to 20.0% per annum. 


Matsushita Electric Industrial’s 
Sales by Item 
Sales in % in 
million yen Total 
Telecommunication group 
(radio sets, T.V. sets, com- 


munication equipments, etc.) 23,585 47.1 
Household electric appliance 

group (refrigerators, cleaners, 

mixers, air-conditioners, etc.) 14,331 28.6 
Batteries (dry batteries, storage 

batteries, .etc!) . no.;evelals © 3,123 6.2 
Tubes & bulbs (electric bulbs, 

fluorescent lamps, vacuum 

tubes, semi-conductors, etc.) . 4,868 9.7 
Electric machines (motors, trans- 

formers, fumps, etc.) 2,414 4.8 
Other products (condensers, bi- 

eycles,,etc) Gay Eig . 1,813 3.6 
"Tota lin once eee hea 50,134 100.0 

Note: For half-year term ending May, 1960. 


Mitsubishi Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


Mitsubishi Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
(capitalized at #5,990 million: capital to 
be increased to *£10,000 million as. of 
October 15. this year) has two plants, the 
Kurosaki plant in Fukuoka prefecture 
and the Yokkaichi plant in Miye prefec- 
ture. The main plant at Kurosaki, which 
has been engaged in the manufacture of 
various chemical products from coal such 
as coke, tar products, dyes, dye inter- 
mediates, pharmaceuticals, farm chemicals, 
ammonium sulphate, urea, ammonia pro- 
ducts, etc., started making acrylonitrile, 
and acetone, etc. from ammonia and coal 
gas. The annual capacity of the plant 
at present stands at 455,000 tons for am- 
monia (equivalent of ammonium sulphate), 
327,000 tons for ammonium sulphate, 
82,000 tons for urea, 828.000 tons for coke 
and 10,800 tons for acrylonitrile. The 
Yokkaichi plant is engaged in the manu- 
facture of carbide (the annual capacity, 
94,630 tons), methyl vinyl ether, and poly- 
mers thereof. As a component of the 
Yokkaichi petrochemical centre (with 
Mitsubishi Petrochemical Co. at the helm), 
the company started manufacturing ethyl 
hexanol (monthly capacity, 500 tons) from 
March, 1960. 

The products of the two plants of Mi- 
tsubishi Chemical Industries, Ltd. are 
marketed widely throughout the country 
through its branches in Osaka, Tokyo, 
Nagoya and Kyushu. The company also 
has a modernly-equipped laboratory in 
Kawasaki near Tokyo where a large staff 
of scientists and other experts are engag- 


Mitsubishi Chemical’s Business 


Showings 
(In million ven) 
Profit Dividend 

Half-Year 
Téermandiie Sales Profit ak aa 
1958—Tuly . . . 10,069 522 18 12 
1959—Tan. . . . 10,181 544 18 1? 

Vuly*s se, oOO 631 21 12 
1960Janeneo. (20153 579 676 23 ne 


ed in extensive studies. According to 
expansion plans now being mapped out, 
a new coke furnace will be erected at the 
Kurosaki plant for a positive advance to 
higher-grade chemical fertilizers while the 
production capacity at the Yokkaichi plant 
will be comfortably elevated. In advanc- 
ing to petrochemicals, the company is set 
to strengthen its tieups with other chemi- 
cal firms in the Mitsubishi group such 
as Mitsubishi Petrochemical, Mitsubishi- 
Monsant Chemical, and Tokai Ammonium 
Sulphate. Even after the expansion of 
its capital to £10,000 million in October, 
this year, the company plans to retain 
its 12% dividend. In the latter half of 
1961, the company is likely to make a 
further (50%) capital expansion. 


Mitsubishi Chemical’s Production 
in Nation’s Total 
% in National 


Total Ranking 
Foundry icokes-a “ene te 35 1 
Carbon black (color) .... 85 1 
Naphthol dyes ....... 25 p 
Ditect dyes (ii atc ae 25 2 
Absolute oleic acid. .... 48 1 
Ion exchange resin. .... 40 2 
Acrylonitrile 1 ¢ 2 ae-e 50 1 
Acetone cyanhydrin .... 80 it 
Ammonium sulphate. ... 14 2 
Urea. OPo Sra eee 10 2 
Synthetic manures ..... 11 1 
Nitric‘acid'Ste oe eee 23 4 
Octanolpot swt) sate ea otk 25 2 
Dry ICE — sues eee 25 2 


, 
: 


a 
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_ Sumitomo Chemical was established in 
_ June, 1925 with the object of manufactur- 
ing ammonium sulphate fertilizer from 
gas available in the course of copper 
smelting at the Besshi copper mine, one 
3 the richest copper mines in Japan 
- owned by the Sumitomo interests. Later, 
the company has advanced to a wide 
variety of chemical products based on 
ammonia as well as aluminium smelting 
and dyestuffs for multilateral management. 
‘After the war’s termination, the company 
made a further advance to chemical fibres 
such as polyvinyl chloride, polyethylene 
and acrylonitrile. Today, Sumitomo Che- 
mical has become the biggest integrated 
‘chemical company in this country carry- 
‘ing a paid-up capital of £8,000 million 
and boasting the annual sales of 40,000 
million. In constant pursuit of higher 
technological standard, Sumitomo Che- 
mical has so far entered into technical 
tieup contracts with 13 top-ranking foreign 
‘concerns. Among them are Stone & 
Webster (U.S.), Imperial Chemical Indu- 
stries (U.K.), and American Cyanamid Co. 
(U. S.). Sumitomo Chemical’s sales in 
calendar 1959 (January through December) 
were as follows: 


Sumitomo Chemical’s Sales 1959 
(In million yen) 
% in Total 


Artificial fertilizers. . . . 9,200 232 
Industrial chemicaJs ... 7,600 19.1 
Synthetic resins ..... 7,600 19.3 
PUIMININIVIN sp ee et 4,700 11.8 
Pharmaceuticals and 

farm chemicals..... 3,600 9.1 
EV ESENIES ie oa Seeyiiin ne 2,700 6.9 
Mther items... +... + 4,200 10.6 

PROGAL A A etsy Bee eh ae 39,600 100.0 


Of the major branches of the company’s 
business, artificial fertilizers and dyestuffs 
have not been making good showings 
under the impact of intensified competi- 
tions and the standstill of demands. On 
the other hand, business has been notably 
active with other branches like industrial 
chemicals, synthetic resins and aluminium. 
In the past few terms, aluminium and 
polyethylene have been the two major pil- 
lars supporting the position of the com- 
pany in Japan’s chemical industry. 

In order to cope with the possible impact 
of trade and exchange liberalization, the 
company has been mapping out a series 
of new programs as countermeasures. 
One of the attempts in this direction is 
the epochal expansion of its petrochemical 
branch with polyethylene at the helm. 
At present, the company is manufacturing 
polyethylene at the annual capacity of 
11,000 tons at its Niihama plant, and the 
present plan calls for the expansion of 
the annual capacity to 50,000 tons by the 
summer of 1962. A plan is also underway 
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Sumitomo Chemical Co., Ltd. 


for the construction of an all-embracing 
petrochemical plant equipped with the 
annual capacity of 10,000 tons for poly- 
propylene, 10,000 tons for high-grade 
alcohol, 4,400 tons for propylene glycol, 
and 8,400 tons for chlorinated propylene. 
The company has up its sleeve another 
plan calling for the creation of a petro- 
chemical products centre in the vicinity 
of Nagoya in central Japan with the an- 
nual production amounting to 40,000 tons 
of polyethylene, 10,000 tons of acrylonitrile, 
and a wide variety of aromatics including 
benzol, toluene, and xylol. Those expan- 
sion projects are estimated to require a 
huge fund of about *49,000 million. 
Upon the completion of those projects, 


Showa De 


Showa Denko is one of the foremost 
manufacturers of chemical products ope- 
rating under multilateral and integrated 
management. Capitalized at ¥9,000 mil- 
lion, the largest of chemical companies, 
the Company has about 12,000 workers on 
its payroll and boasts of the average an- 
nual sales of about 35,000 million and 
the average profit (before tax) of 2,000 
million. Some of the representative pro- 
ducts of the Company are chemical fer- 
tilizers, aluminium, ferro-alloys, electrode, 
abrasives and industrial chemicals. The 
Company was established in June, 1939 
through the amalgamation of Nippon 
Electric Industry and Showa Fertilizer 
Company. Devoted mostly to inorganic 
chemicals and metals as major products, 
the Company is planning to embark upon 
petrochemicals in an effort to add organic 
chemicals to the list of its specialities. In 
preparation for the advent of the “atomic 
power age,” the Company has started re- 
searches in the field of graphite for atomic 
reactors and heavy water. Recent business 
showings of the Company are as follows 
(In million yen): 


Half-year Papas -, Profit Divi- 
terem nded Sales Profit rate dend 
Dec, 1958... «« 11,418 607 27 15 
June, 1959... . 14,490 610 27 15 
Dec., 1959. . . . 15,429 940 21 12 


The Company’s sales in the three half- 
year terms under review are divided into 
three major groups (fertilizers, metals and 
chemicals), as follows: 


December, June, December 
1959 1959 1959 
Fertilizerse.*. <= 31.2% 31.2% 25.6% 
MietalS./s5- & n° 47.0 50.6 52.6 
Chemical. ... . 21.8 18.2 21.8 
Totalee ars 10020 100.0 100.0 
Notes : 

Fertilizers . Ammonium sulphate, calcium 
cyanamide, synthetic fertilizers, 
compound fertilizers, etc. 

Metals . . . Light metals, ferro-alloys, electro- 
lytic iron, abrasives, electrodes, 
etc. 

Chemicals .Oraganic and iroganic chemicals, 


carbide, etc. 


Sumitomo Chemical Company will develop 
into one of the largest of chemical plants 
in the world. In the aluminium branch, 
the company plans to erect an aluminium 
smeltry in Nagoya with the annual capa- 
city of 30,000 tons of ingots at the cost 
of 7,300 million with the completion 
scheduled by the spring of 1963 (the first 
stage project for 15,000 tons due to be 
ready in May, 1961). 
Sumitomo Chemical’s Business 
Showings 


(In milion yen) 
Profit Dividend 


Half- Year * 

Term ending Sales Profit a a 

1957—June. . . 15,554 = 518 26 15 
Deca, fi, eld5207 1: DOU meee 15 

1958—June. . . 14,897 538 18 15 
Dec. eT alG 167A e704 18 12, 

1959—June. . . 19,768: 769 19 12 
Dec... . (195783 782 20 iM 

Note: * After tax. 

nko K.K. 


The weight of fertilizers in the total 
sales of the Company is bound to continue 
dwindling while that of metals is due to 
keep on increasing. The annual capacity 
of the Company’s Kitataka aluminium 
plant was boosted by 15,000 tons in June, 
this year to place the total production of 
aluminium ingots by the Company (inclu- 
sive of the output at the Omachi plant) 
at 45,000 tons. At the Omachi and Kanose 
plants, equipments for the annual produc- 
tion of 5,400 tons of electrode are being 
erected to boost the total production by 
the Company to 214,000 tons a year, of 
which one-third will be earmarked for 
export. Equally fair has been the produc- 
tion and sales of abrasives. In the field 
of chemicals, the Company has been push- 
ing a large-scale production expansion 
program based chiefly on acetate items 
now in increasing demand. In this ven- 
ture, the company is planning to shift to 
the petrochemical formula through the . 
induction of technical knowhow from 
West Germany. Showa Petrochemical, one 
of its subsidiaries, has already been engag- 
ed in the manufacture of polyethylene by 
the Philip (U.S.) process while Showa 
Denko itself has embarked upon the pro- 
duction of propylene oxide and propylene 
glycol with its own technical formula. 
The Company has also inducted technical 
knowhow from Philip Co. (U.S.) for the 
production of carbon black at the annual 
capacity of 5,000 tons at a new factory to 
be completed by the end of this year. 
In addition, the Company is planning to 
start the production of neoprene (synthe- 
tic rubber) under a new company to be 
created through a capital tieup with E.L. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (U.S.). It is 
thus noted that the Company has been 
extremely positive and constructive in its 
new production plans, and its further leap 
in Japan’s chemical industry is believed 
in store. 
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Nickel Smelters for New Raw Material 
(Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd., and 
Shimura Kako K.K.) 

With the object of drastically curtailing 
raw materials costs for the production of 
nickel, Sumitomo Metal Industries and 
Shimura Kako have started operations to 
shift from garnierite ore from New Cale- 
donia to nickel sulphide ore. As the first 
step in this direction, Sumitomo Metal 
Industries has concluded a _ long-range 
contract with the Giant Nickel Mine in 
Canada for the monthly import of 3,000 
tons of nickel sulphide ore starting from 
June, this year. Through a tieup with 
Shimura Kako, the same Japanese smelter 
will dispatch a group of mining experts 
to Rhodesia, South Africa in August in 
preparation for the launching of a project 
to develop nickel sulphide ores. Japanese 
nickel smelters have been depending solely 
on New Caledonia for the supply of 
garnierite ores so far. 


Mammoth Tanker Launched (Mitsubishi 

Shipbuilding & Engineering) 

The Naess Sovereign, (87,500 weight 
tons), the largest tanker ever made at a 
Japanese dockyard, was launched at the 
Nagasaki dockyard of Mitsubishi Ship- 
building & Engineering Co., Ltd. on June 
25. The new tanker is one of the two 
giant tankers being made by the Japanese 
shipbuilder by the order of Naess Ship- 
ping Co., Inc. in the United States in 
September, 1958. The keel was laid down 
for the Naess Sovereign at the Nagasaki 
dockyard on November 2, 1959. Some 
essential details of the new giant tanker 
are as follows: Tonnage, 87,500 weight 
tons; 254.00m long x 37.20m wide x 19.50m 
deep; displacement, 14 33m; major engine, 
a Mitsubishi—Esscherweiss-type turbine 
24,000 p.s.; hourly speed, 16.9 knots. 


Microscopes bound for Brazil (Olympus 

Optical Co., Ltd.) 

Olympus Optical Co:, Ltd. has been 
awarded a contract by the U.S. Govern- 
ment for the delivery of 120 high-grade 
microscopes bound for Brazil. The con- 
tract resulted from an international tender 
held for a GAS purchase on behalf of 
Brazil, at which offers were made from 
Japan, the United States and West Ger- 
many. This was the first contract achieved 
through international tenders for Brazil- 
bound microscopes. The new contract is 
believed to pave the way for the future 
advance of Japanese microscopes to the 
South American market. 


New Klystron of 50 kW Capacity (Nip- 
pon Electric Co., Ltd.) 

Nippon Electric Co., Ltd. has complet- 
ed a powerful klystron (LD-427) capable 
of continuously generating 50kW. The 
completion of the new klystron enables 


UHF radiocasting and telecasting over the 
distance of about 1,000 kilometres without 
relays. 


Giant Assembling Plant for Automobiles 

(Toyo Kogyo K.K.) 

Toyo Kogyo K.K. has completed a new 
assembling plant for passenger cars in 
Fuchumachi in the suburbs of Hiroshima 
City at the cost of 3,000 million. The 
new plant, started in late 1958, took one 
year and six months to complete. Cover- 
ing a total space of 55,000 square metres, 
it is capable of assembling 20,000 cars a 
month. For the completion of the produc- 
tion plan at the new plant, an IBM-650 
electronic calculating machine is used, 
and all conveyor and assembling opera- 
tions are controlled by button from the 
control center under a perfect automation 
system. 


Indian Order for Rayon Plant (Mitsu- 

bishi Shoji K.K.) 

Mitsubishi Shoji K.K. has received an 
order from Balonda Rayon Co., Ltd. (India) 
for a set of rayon filament plant valued 
at about ¥2,300 million. The plant ordered 
will be made by Mitsubishi Heavy Indus- 
tries, Reorganized, with Mitsubishi Elec- 
tric Manufacturing and Fuji Electric 
Manufacturing assisting while Asahi 
Chemical will offer technical guidance. 
Salient details of the rayon plant ordered 
are as follows: 1) A rayon filament plant 
with the annual capacity of 5,000,000 Ibs. 
(about 2,260 tons); 2) A sulphuric acid 
plant with the daily capacity of 40 tons; 
3) A carbon disulphide plant with the 
daily capacity of 5 tons; 4) A Glauber’s 
salt plant; 5) A thermal power plant with 
the generation capacity of 5,000 kW; 6) 
Water disposal facilities with the hourly 
capacity of 1,000 tons; 7) Settlement terms 
—Of the total payment estimated at ¥2,- 
300 million, the sum of 1,800 million is 
payable out of the Japanese yen loan to 
India, with the remainder payable in the 
ordinary foreign currency basis, etc. 


Marine Diesel Engines to Indonesia 

(Fuji Electric Manufacturing) 

An order for five marine diesel engines 
(each 1,500 h.p.) has been received by Fuji 
Electric Manufacturing from the Indo- 
nesian Navy. The contract is awarded to 
the Japanese firm under the Japan-Indo- 
nesian reparations agreement. Diesels 
involved will be made by Fuji Diesel Co., 
Ltd., a subsidiary of Fuji Electric Manu- 
facturing. 


Brazilian Order for Thermal Plant 
(Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering) 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding & Engineering 

Co., Ltd. has received an order from the 

Campos power station in the Rio Janeiro 

Province, Brazil for a full set of thermal 

power plant (30,000 kW). The thermal 
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power plant ordered, the first of the kin 
to be shipped to South America fro 
Japan, comprises turbines, boilers and all 
equipments necessary for an up-to-dat 
power plant. 


Cotton Fabrics bound for North Vietnam 
C. Itoh Co., Ltd. has completed arrange- 
ments for a barter trade with North Viet-) 
nam involving the export of 770,000 metres 
of cotton fabrics in exchange for the im- 
port of Hongay coal. The export arrange-— 
ment based on the back-to-back formula 
calls for the shipment in July through 


September. Poplin (60s: doubles) predomi- 
nates on the list of fabrics to be delivered. 


Two Heavy Industry Firms Merged 
(Ushikawajima Heavy Industries and Hari- ; 


ma Shipbuilding & Engineering) 

Ishikawajima Heavy Industries, Ltd. 
(capitalized at 45,200 million: 3£7,800 mil- 
lion after expansion as of September 1) 
and Harima Shipbuilding & Engineering 
(capitalized at 4,000 million) on July 1 
concluded a contract for the merger. The 
merger, to take effect as of December 1, 
results in the birth of a new company 
under the name of Ishikawajima-Harima 
Heavy Industries, Ltd. The merger is to 
take place in the form of Ishikawajima 
amalgamating Harima at the rate of three 
shares of the former to five shares of the 
latter. 


New Contracts for Cameras to U.S. 

(Chiyoda Kogaku Seiko) 

Chiyoda Kogaku Seiko (Chiyoda Optical 
Industrial) has concluded long-range con- 
tracts with three trading companies in 
the United States (one on the west coast 
and two on the east coast) to handle the 
sales of its cameras on the U.S. market. 
Chiyoda Kogaku cameras placed at the 
disposal of the three American companies 
under the new constracts comprise almost 
all products of the Japanese company 
with the exception of the “Ansco Set” 
for which an exclusive export contract 
was concluded some time ago with Ansco 
Com(U:S2! 
for the shipments of $1,000,000 worth of 
Chiyoda Kogaku cameras to the three 
American traders during the period from 
June, 1960 through May, 1961. 


8-Color Grayure Rotary Press Completed 

(Hitachi, Ltd.) 

The Kawasaki Plant of Hitachi, Ltd. 
has completed the production of an eight- 
color photogravure rotary press (B-model: 
full-page) for Dainippon Printing Co., 
Ltd. The newly-completed rotary press 
comprises eight printing units, a paper- 
feeding machine, two foiding machines, 
two motors (75kW and 40kW) and other 
modern equipments. All printing units 
are operable in both directions, and 
separately in a group of two and six 
colors or in a group of two four-colors. 
The printing speed of the new machine 
stands at 42,000 units of B5x16 pages 
per hour, the speediest of printing 
machines ever made in this country (the 
past peak was 36,000 units). 


The new contracts provide - 
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Book Review 


Economic Theory and Organizational Analysis By Harvey 
Leibenstein. Published by Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1960. Pp. 349. Price: 86.00. 

The firm as the most important single unit in the present- 


day economic society is the subject of this extremely penetrating 
tour-de-force. How is the decisions in a firm made and what 


effects do these decisions have on the country’s economy as 


a whole? These two points are closely scrutinized in this book. 

The firm is an organizational body consisting of individuals 
but the process through which a decision is made in a firm 
is considerably different from that of the individual. The 


‘decision, in a word, is an organizational one reached only 


after a series of discussions and conferences. Unlike in the 
case of individuals, the decision-making in a firm is highly 
methodical—regulated within by conference methods, trans- 
mission of informations and directions, etc. and further by 
outside competition and the theory of profit maximization, etc. 

The author of this book tries to explain all these and other 
allied problems by the use of the existing micro-economic 
theory. The author’s chief aim is to show the standard be- 
haviors of a frim and a way to study them. The direction 
into which the author made a start for is extremely right 
and any scholars in this field of economics will not fail to 
Teap a rich harvest through the perusal of this clear-headed 
work. (K.U.) 


Changing Patterns of Industrial Conflict By Arthur M. 
~ Ross & Paul T. Hartman. Published by John Wiley & Sons, 

Inc., New York. Pp. 220. 

Industrial unionism is now one of the most widely-spread 
phenomena in the world. And wherever there is unionism, 
there is conflict between labor and management. The authors 
of this wonderfully-lucid and excellently-documented book try 
to follow “the changing patterns of industrial conflicts ” 
through two dimensions—historical and comparative. The 
emphasis, however, is placed on the comparative aspect of 
the whole thing. 

The authors divide union movements in the world into the 
following four categories: 1) North European Pattern (first 
variant : Germany) characterized by a nominal propensity to 
strike and a low or moderate duration of strikes; 2) North 
European Pattern (second variant: Norway, Sweden)—charac- 
terized by very infrequent but long stoppages; 3) Mediter- 
ranean-Asian Pattern (France, Italy, Japan)—-participation in 
strikes is very great, but duration is short; 4) North American 
Pattern (U.S., Canada)—characterized by a moderately high 
propensity to strike as well as a relatively long duration. The 
authors try to explain the reasons for occurrances of these 
variations through the study of socio-economic situations in 
each district. The remarkable and admirable point about this 
book is the unwavering humanitarian stand of the authors— 
a rare phenomen on in this kind of books. 

One of the conclusions reached by the authors through the 
great wealth of materials is that the strike is on a steady 
decline. However, it is doubtful if there would be a day when 
the strike as a bargaining power in industrial conflicts cease 
to exist. Allin all, this book is a must for every person who 
is interested in labor relations. (K.U.) 


Rural Life in Japan —A Picture Book—Edited and published 
by Japan Travel Bureau. Pp. 147 with 194 photographs, four 
of them in color. Price: 450 ($2.50 outside Javan). 

Cities, especially larger ones, are more or less standardized 
all over the world. There are much in common between 
Tokyo and New York; London and Paris. Rural Life, how- 
ever, is a completely different story. This is the reason why a 
variety of sages from times immemorial agreed that to really 
know a country, one should see her rural life. Although few 
other countries are blessed with wider variety of rural life, 
this particular aspect of Japan has been very scantily intro- 
duced to the world so far. With the appearance of the cur- 
rent picture book (prepared by the sure hand of Japan Travel 
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Bureau), however, this intellectual vacuum has been filled in 
to a considerable degree. This pictorial will go a long way 
toward removing quaint imaginations stored in the heads of 
unknowing foreigners who seem to believe that Japan is still 
living in the 12th century of thereabout. This book will also 
come handy for the visitors to Japan, for they will invariably 
be charmed by the farmers, fishermen and many other variety 
of Japanese rural people pictured in this excellently edited 
book and they will surely see some of them through their 
own eyes and get richer for the experience. 

Divided into six major divisions—Farming Areas; Mountain 
Areas; Fishing Areas; Snowy Areas; Domestic Industries and 
Quain Local Customs—, the pictures catch a wide range of 
scenery and emotions in rural people’s lives. Some pictures 
represent incomparable moment of bliss of harvest, whether 
it is those of the fields or those of the fishing villages. Others 
catch the dramatic moments of “lumber-rafts” flowing down 
the rapids and further down along the slowly moving rivers 
on their month-old journey to the sea. Every photo has a 
sort of “pith” in it and all in all, the book presents an aspect 


—often neglected but nonetheless dramatic—of modern Japan. 
(A.T.) 


By Tadanari Mitsuoka. Published 
Pp. 184, Price: *£500 ($3.00 outside 


Ceramic Art of Japan. 
by Japan Travel Bureau. 
Japan). 

This is the fifth edition of the highly readable account of 
the “life story” of ceramic art, which has long been one of 
the representative handicrafts of Japan. The book is a con- 
cise and to-the-point explanation especially prepared for the 
keen students of Japanes2 pottery and porcelain wares. It 
gives the historical background as well as technical character- 
istics of one of Japan’s best-known handicraft arts. Mr. 
Tadanari Mitsuoka, author of the present volume, is a noted 
authority on Japanese pottery and porcelain, especially in the 
line of ceramic wares for the tea ceremony. (A.T.) 


Zen and Zen Classics, Vol. I By R. H. Blyth Published by 
Hokuseido Press. Pp. 126. Price: £270 ($1.50 outside Japan). 
The reviewer has no hesitation to call this book one of the 

best introductions ever written about the Orient’s great 
philosophical monument—Zen. The average readers will be 
somewhat taken aback by the author’s preface; “The reader 
of this book will be confused by it, but this is the destiny of 
man, since many are the roads, but all lead to the same con- 
clusion, confusion. If I am asked, ‘Are you for, or against 
Zen?’ the answer is, both, not neither...” But don’t run for 
cover, because, actually, this book is very easy to follow for 
a Zen book and very illuminating even for a complete layman. 
It must be admitted that the Zen books of Dr. Daisetsu 
Suzuki are, for all their worth, not exactly easy to follow for 
laymen. If you are interested in Zen and Zen classics but 
are finding difficulties in wading through more “recondite” 
monographs on the subject, here is your dream book come 
true. (In order to avoid any misunderstanding that he is 
taking the current book lightly, the reviewer would like to 
say that Mr. Blyth’s book is “recondite”, if you like thé ex- 
pression. The difference is that his book is recondite and 
still easy to follow—the qualities not often found in the 
ordinary run of books.) 

The book, which seems to constitute only a part to a multi- 
volume affair according to the publisher’s advertisement, is 
divided into five major parts. In the first two parts—What 
is Zen? and the History of Zen—the author ingeniously tells 
about the true nature of Zen and the origin and the earlier 
development of the Oriental philosophy. In the three remain- 
ing parts—each of which devoted to an important Zen sutra, 
the author brings the whole book to a climax. Citing a great 
deal of poems from representative poets of yesterday’s Japan, 
author tries to explain Zen in its “everyday clothes” so to 
speak. There is no doubt that this attempt has been quite a 
success. This book is destined to be a monumental work on 
(A.T.) 
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Company of the Month 


IKEGAI 


Mode! DA-20 High Speed Lathe 


HE history of Ikegai Iron Works dates as far back as 

1889 when Mr. Shotaro Ikegai opened the first western- 
style machine tool manufacturing plant in Japan. Ever 
since that time, Ikegai Iron Works enjoyed expansion and 
prosperity along with Japan’s machine tool industry as a 
whole. Incorporated into a joint stock company in 1913, 
Ikegai Iron Works has now become a virtual leader in 
Japan’s machine tool production. 

With ‘‘sincerity and progressiveness’’ as its top-most 
slogans, Ikegai Iron Works has been serving the customers 
both within and without the country for more than 70 
years. That all of its products have always been held in 
high esteem proves the fact that Ikegai has never faltered 
in its high technical standards. 

Only half a year after its commencement of operation 
in 1889 Ikegai completed a lathe—the first of its kind in 
Japan. This lathe is still on display in the Company’s 
show room as a memento of. Ikegai’s glory. Following 
in tabulated form are some of the memorable pages of 


the Company’s long diary of technical achievements and 
contributions. 


1895 Manufactured steam engines. 

1898 Manufactured kerosene engines—first of its kind in 
Japan. 

1905 Was successful in a mass production of the Ikegai 
Standard Lathes. 

1915 Exported five 8-foot lathes to the Great Britain. 


Model 


DA-40, 45 Heavy Duty Lathe 
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These lathes were the first made-in-Japan machines 


exported overseas. 
1916 
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Completed and delivered in six ieoaths 585 30-hp 


gasoline engines on orders from the Russian Govern- — 


ag 


ment. 
1920 
its kind in Japan. 
Completed a ultra-high-speed rotary printing press with 
the capacity of 180,000 sheets per hour—this again 
the first of its kind in Japan. Also completed a solid 
injection diesel engines. 
Manufactured automatic type-casters which “were 
warmly accepted by the Japanese market. 

Thus, the Company followed a smooth path of develop- 
ment and expansion in all its departments up until the 
time of World War II. During the disastrous war, the 
Company suffered a considerable amount of damages to 
its facilities. Immediately upon the termination of hostili- 
ties, however, both management and employees of Ikegai 


1926 


1927 


Completed an air injection diesel engine—also first of © 


Iron Works poured all their energies into the rehabilita- 


Model Af-360 Automatic Duplicating Lathe 


tion of the Company’s facilities. In order to catch up 
with the high technical standards of the advanced coun- 
tries of the West in a shortest possible time, the Com- 
pany dispatched managing and technical staffs to the 
United States and Europe to soak up the necessary infor- 
mation. By dint of this untiring efforts, the Company 
was able to get into the old and vigorous form and now 
ranks as the top maker of machine tools in Japan. Follow- 
ing in tabulated for are some of the highlights of the 
Company’s activities after the Pacific War. 

1950 Completed various types of plastic processing machines 
and a high-speed multi-color printing press. 
Completed the first copying lathe in Japan. 
Completed the “JAPAX”—the first automatic spark- 
ing machine of its kind in Japan. Also manufactured 
the first lighter-type small high-speed diesel engine for 
use by a fishing boat equipped with an exhaust gas 
turbo-super charger. Perfected a highly efficient hori- 
zontal boring machine having a 5-inch diameter bor- 
ing bar and an underarm. This boring machine can 
be operated through remote control system, 


1951 
1953 


— a ee 
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adding a new large-scale machine tool factory at, its Shin- 
mei Plant (to be completed in March, 1961) and a second 
industrial machinery factory (specializing in plastics ex- 
truding machinery) at its Mizonokuchi Plant (to be com- 
pleted by the end of the current year). Aside from these 
facilities consolidation steps, the Company entered into a 


technical assistance contract with the Daimler-Benz Co. of 
West Germany for the production of high-speed diesel 
2 engines. The contract is expected to get into force in a 
* few months. - 
y In the recent few years, the spark discharge machines 
have leaped into limelight and warmly accepted in Japan’s 


industrial circles. Now, the Company is planning to make 
exports of these machines to the United States. Talks are 
now under way between Ikegai and an influential Ameri- 
can company—Platt & Whitney for a technical assistance 
contract. 


Automatic Spark Discharge Machine 


1957 Two Ikegai’s 850-horse power diesel generators were 
installed on Tokyo Tower. 
Exported to the U.S. an automatic spark discharge 
machine—the first made-in Japan machine to be ex- 
ported to the U.S. after the war. 
1958 Concluded a licence agreement for technical assistance 
with R.H. Windsor Co., Ltd., maker of -plastic ma- 
a chines in England. Under this agreement, Ikegai was 
able to improye its technical standard further. 


Thus, Ikegai Iron Works has now more or less com- 
pleted. its post-war groundworks and is firmly set for a 
giant expansion and development plan. With its 70 long 
years’ experience plus new technical as well as managerial 
ideas working full-time, the future of Ikegai Iron Works, 


Ltd. is rosy indeed. List of Products 


Machine Tools: High Speed Lathe. Various types of Dupli- 
cating Lathe. Big and medium-size Lathe. Various types of 
Automatic Lathe. Horizontal Boring Machine. Radial Dril- 
ling Machine. Various types of Single purpose machine. 

Spark Discharge Machines: Various types of Die Sinking 
Machines. Various types of Stamping Machine. Tool Grinder. 
Electro chemical Machining. 

Plastics Processing Machines: Plastics Extruder and Injec- 
tion. Its accessory machine equipment. Plastic Wire Cable 
Covering Machine. 

Internal Combustion Engines: Stationary and Marine 55 IP~ 
3,000 IP Diesel Engines. 

Printing Machines: High Speed Rotary Press. High Speed 
Multi-Color Press. High Speed Press for Gravure. Mono-type. 
Automatic Type Caster. High Speed Press for Magazine. 

Castings : High class Castings. Non-ferrous Alloy Castings. 


““ MSD27.5-V "’ Diesel Engine 


115 mm Extruder 


Ikegai Iron Works is now in the process of capital ex- 
pansion and the new capital will be boosted to ¥800 mil- 
lion. ‘The Company chalked up in the six-month term 
ending with March, 1960 the total sales of ¥1,771 million. 
The total orders during the same six-month term stood at 
a huge ¥2,582 million. This order rush was instrumental 
in bringing the total order backlog of the Company to 
£2,965 million at the term’s end. The Company expects 
the total sales of about 2,000 million for the current 
term ending September, 1960, while orders for the Com- 
pany’s products are still booming with the order backlog 
at the end of June, 1960 standing at ¥3,600 million level. 

The Company has embarked upon a three-year facilities 

innovation and enlargement program with the total fund . ke. 
of £1,500 million. Under this program, the Company is Multi-Printing Photogravure Rotary Press 
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Manufacturing’ 00. s 0 ele foe 109.3} 112.8] 121.0) 103.4) ~—«104.2) ~—«103.7/ +~—« 106.2] «104.6 101.3 

Wage Earners Household Budget (All Cities) | 
TCO 5 Aol oncpte ote Ges ee he ee Monthly - yen 32,664) 34,663) 36,873/ 30,784) 31,752) 33,853) 34,188| 33,974 Pejeneaieess 

ae AC Pe ae a is 28,946, 30,638) 32,126) 29,540) 29,386) 32,679] 32°552| 31953 =| 29, 707 

-onsumer andards 
ee Rg meera) nna ues <A 1955 F.Y.=100 109.8, 116.9 123.1] 111.2} 116.8! + 123.1)_—«:127.3| «120.6 adie 
Sources: (1) Finance Ministry. (2) Bank of Japan. (3) Ministry ‘of Postal Services. (4) Tokyo Clearing House. (5) Tokyo Stock Exchange. 

(6) Statistics Bureau , Prime Minister’s Office. (7) The Oriental Economist. i 


of Contruction. (10) 
*as of Dec. **New vy 
Economitst carries the 


Notes: 


Economic Planning Agency. 
ersion of Dow-Jones ave 
old version re-calculate 


(8) Ministry of International Tra 
(11) Transportation Ministry. 
rage is in effect since January, 1959. For the continuity of indices, 
d and adjusted from the new version. 


de & Industry. 
(12) Japanese National Railways. 


(9) Ministry 


(13) Labor Ministry 


however, The Oriental 
*** Corresponding months a year ago. 
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} 5 
: 2. Treasury Accounts with the Public 
4 (In 100,000,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
a ~ - —= a = 
Fiscal | Fiscal - Fiscal 7.) fc Buseale 
- I 1958 1959 1960 1959 
. oe SAD Vee | Acie 1 dance ees ama aa 
a Total | “June_| “Sept. | Dec. | “Mar. | Total | “June |*Apr. |+May | June | June 
dd 
General Account | 
evenue ' 
BE ARES cme coi fe re am oS Bake + ye oe 10,151 2,620 2,880 3,012 3,400 11,913 3,472) 835 866 1,771 1,282 
: IMIONODOLY saerg roms aha gee» erro Os 1,176, 3 344 226 2 1,226 437, 152 155 30 22 
BPO NEEG Cs tens aa: wees anes aiescn 459! 193 105 118 105 521 196 22) 34) 
* SURGE) RE pe aaa” 2 Ra ai ep St rs | 11,786, 3,329 3,329 3,356) 3,762 13,660 4,105 1,109) 1,061 1,935; 1,441 
a Expenditure | | 
“a SECGMUVTHOLCOS>. sijs sabes ahs + ata aha 506 103 116 108 81 409 — os — = — 
ye WETONSERA REDE Fog «game EF ss Bea ane 1,159 395 231 390 298 1,318 409 199 87 123 122 
ar Public Works Expenditure. ...... i RS By ds) 230 235 421 415 1,294 430 296 80) 54) 46 
% Local Finance Equalization Grants . 2,566 1,171 724 647 378 2,919 1,304 652 — 652 584 
eta os aad Education Expenditure . 952 26 192 346 178 977 317 108) 92 117 122 
BEEBCNONS OS 0 Mercy. Wane ance cin oh 4,397 1,137 913 eye 1,023 4,449 1,365 634 351 380, 1,176 
en ovale S irawveees..< tier. site, c aye arte 10,755 3,297 2,411 3,289 2,273 11,366 3,825 1,889 610 1,326 265 
FRSIAICE Ve chia Mead i<) + BERS GAsus, Sule «ns 1,031) & 88 918 69 1,389 2,294 280) | 780 451 609 280 
< Special Accounts and Others . 
7 Rooudstuit Control... 2s. = «sx. ate 64 953) | 445) © 1,462 781; © 174 1,011 419 365 227 213 
Mees Crust-Punds Bureau’... . 2 s+ ) 504, © 214 32) 645 71} © 753) © 490) % 203) O 252) a 35 18 
'. Industrial Investment ......... 6 43) 4 44 30) 4 44 33) © 23 24, 4 10 13 21; © 17 
} Road Improvement .......-04 sa... —-| #6 187} © 161) © 291) 4 149) — 789) w& 254, Ww 161) 6 67, & 26} © 39 
: National Railways and Nippon Tele- 
graph & Tel. Public Corporation . . 123} 6 97 181; & 329 244, & 6} © 116) # 176 141) wo» 81) 4 91 
= Finance Corporation .......... © 1,295) © 310) © 255) & 441) 4 311) © 1,296} © 357) & 98) © 131) © 128) © 108 
3 CUED ETS) Bai 08 cases aS o, <oaRie Se sos RD Kd s 64 a 147 356 119 639 967, 4 45) & 178) © 41 174 107 
WLOtaby < caste gees. «ae oR hears © 1,591) © 46) 4 262) & 3,066 1,308| 4 2,074, © 227) & 407 28 152 83 
mraustment TtemSe.. sesecns 6 cams «5 ) 15) 6 118} © 8 22 61) 0 40} © 13 19 47) © 79) © 77 
Poreimnoe xchange. sc. «so cee es 4 1,935) 0 473} © 411) © 495) © 132) 6 1,513) © 361]; © 120) 6 107) © 134 © 156 
MalANCEs Le ° agte tos hlsaets ss a eeorT 6 2,510) & 725 237| © 3,470 2,626} © 1,333} © 321) WH 1,288 419 548 321 
3. Monthly Report of All Banks 
(April 1960 Excluding Bank of Japan) 
(In million yen) (Bank of Japan) 
— == =< =—— > = = ee ——— SSS ————————EE 
. = i ey! Banks Hs sete on Sohne mL. Trust 
| Debenture City ee Trust el oe Month-end, ts 
ge, Banks 03) Bante “oH Banks (7)_ Tose es Mee tae ean 
Deposits 
GelbenOslts “ho. sc ie wok ek. wee 21,831 822,838 218,959 55,937 1,119,566 1,164,350 1,142,846 _ 
ae Deposits PO eee, emnen 11,758 931,812) 466,338 31,167 1,241,077 1,244,983) 1,069,783 — 
Deposits at Notice << <i usee 6 ei ee 42,344 369,547 122,567 56, 987 "591,447 624, 402 470,969 — 
Mattie Deposits. “sce ices ww oe See es 19,220 2,497,820 1,423,347 92,915 4,033,304 3,987,320 3,359,308 = 
Special Deposits ...-- ......+-++> 4,682 197,143 76,153 9,086 287, 066 315,014) 239, 358 = 
PISttMent SAVINGS Sea cen < + ais es ens = 38,578 137,623 3,716 179,918 180,175 173,274 — 
Deposits for Tax Payment 2A ye ees 440 10,428 3,206 457 14,532 13,594) 9,071 ig _ 
Deposits of Gov’t and Gov’t Agencies .. . 511 143,707 mo = 144,218 141, 468 118,918 fe 237, 208 
BOER ET ROG EHESIES 0 (x; nate Tome, Sl <ipapes ey “> @) opie 118 1,691) — = 1,812 1,374 935 414,718 
TENT: <2 SR oe i lle a8 100,908 4,813 ,568| 2,448,196 250,271 7,612,944 7,626,685 6,584, 466 — 
CLONE glare ao «) ® intye flee) sage 11,013 412,437} 6,538 6,143 436,133 520,989 338,584 — 
Ee ts the Bank of Japan Only ...... 3,184 287 , 272 4,660 80 295,197 384,131 301,495 _ 
Borrowings for Settlement of eee Bills . BET, 17,471 11 — 17,999 29,634) 36,005 
BMODEY 5 Voaet ts cic s begs aide eos ens 2,050 283 ,500 9,060 12,246 306 , 857 277,681 275,356 = 
| | 
Cash and Deposits | . | 
Rie RAD srs eo rete tagge. ol nye ising | 19,684 728 , 364) 159,027) 37,550; 944,627 1,016, 454 942,664 4,152 
Dogecite with Domestic Money Organs . . 2,284 27,677 37,167 7,232 74,362 88,857 36,720 1,369 
 SUIN LE io. 2h ee ea ee er ea er 8, 967 198 125,670 18,125 152,960 97,429 104,028 80,106 
Securities . 
GSE. tes tb oleae wey 1,635 34,036 8,378 439 44,489 44,708 45,261 35 
Boe 5 inal BONS se veeeeer.s 2 one 4, as 64, oF 29,714 271 a ‘ os a ; a . : er NUE 682 
Borewu BOBUS.. 5. ss oe eee 1,736 —| = ; ee - 
| FE , 688 961, 433 943 ,626 752,099 7,226 
eeeporess Debentares es is we» cae sages Pees ee ceo a Hs ee Coen 
Suir Bonds: i eine, Aa "361 "$32 1,474 4,951 7,620 9,087, 7.841 23 
TOMI ee es. ons. 5 ss 63,354 777,215 434° 130 32°770| 1,307,530, 1,280,945, 1,043,124 15,831 
Dieeeant BU ie ot ei Siete kc wii «: Pep caer at 16,767 1,515; ae eee a apres Cee ey gee 12,236 
ee = Bie ) ’ | , a 
Commercial Bulle ee eee 16,767; 1,513, is 574,917 110,786) 2,215,941, 2,198,218, 1,750,562 a 
Documentary: Bills... . . « 22 5. . 2 aes = 803 1,741 16 2,561) 16 | 1,9 — 
i | } 103,455 4,756,897 4,767,966) 4,133, 390) 591 , 668 
Advances against Guarantee ........- | 790,462 wri fee eat ain 3” 886° 503 37910" 44d) 3° 428"420) 1397032 
Woans) Gaebills.ochekst s+ aelpet «aise. 58,867 2,471,494 ,256, E 
Loans OniDeeds .9a4f. 3. gle ee Gn 731, 482 28 , 238) 47,175 3,109 310,006 799,434 651,37 166,054 
OREM EETS fe lee Cesig ls cvs TMT UR 6. er si reat 112 43, 827| 15,547, 901 60, 387 58,088 53,590 — 
i a oe 6 30,85 472 213 32,320 47, 068 56,614 = 
eget igs a es , sage A aor 808,008 4,089°594 1,910,181 214,488] 7,022,271 7,028,270} 5,962,429 603,904 


Note - * Money in trust total. **Loan trust. Figures in parentheses denote the number of banks surveyed. 
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4. Bank of Japan Ten-day Report 5. Outstanding Loans to Industries by All Banks 


(In million yen) (In million yen) 
(Bank of Japan) (Bank of Japan) 


5 a April 1960 May 1960 
1960 
For Co. or F 
ie altos jes) | RRIF | Bethe: ogg tna] au 
June 10 | June 20 | June 30}; June 30 ota ments | oy ese | ments | Or 
io . ing total. .... 3,392,520 531,153, 868,195] 3,546,143) 544,772 
| | De oomecude So AT 968.834 18.586, 125,658) 273,473) 19,211 
PESEELI TIES extilest: am meee a 637,287 68,018) 710,052) 646,133, 68,767 
312 Wood and Wood Products . 131,829 4,695 ‘ “a 4) 
pee teria: eaveae e812 8 355 oo oer | ee eT Paper & Related Products.| 201,063 44,724 32,496 203,281) 45,833 
Government Deposits. ..| 257230| 39/323) 41/865|| 43/329 «= Printing & Publishing ..| 65,294 7,345) 23,000) 64,947 eee 
Other Deposits SN 1713) 0642) 92'540l) 10.006) MChemicalss Seaeeumemc. - 431.246 109;628) 45,656, 436,763| 111,995) 
Reserves Against Con- _ : ; | Glass & Ceramics... .. 1297884) 26,632)  23,890| 131,753| 27,740 
tingencies 49,128; 49,128, 49,128) 43,749 AON GGL STC! wows) (amees alee toes 358,134; 104,409 29,485, 364,661) 106,626 
Other Liabilities |: ; / | 31,209) 31,826 32,919] 38,611 Non-ferrous Metals... . 105, 756 14, 262 18, 365 108,996 14,913 
Capital Stock ....... 100 100 100) 100 ACHINELY i. edewe ts = ols 1493) , > Ey 43° 84 
\} 4, Electric Machinery & Tools| 288,854 42,815 31,950! 300,75 847 
S RRCEH ENP CS neta - + 29,535) 29,585, 29,535) | 25,486 ais. Machinery & Tools|” 257,255] 287749 30,0781” 263°2AIh - 30°5ah 
| | Agriculture ......... 20,227 1,131 19, 934 20,925 1,166 
| try & Hunting... . . : 560) ; 
Totals ieaabere oats 992, 743|1,048,3521,117,310|| 958,214 Bence & Hunting... . ee ee ee 
| Mining esa: « Ae kee des 157.452) 37,374  16,325| 157,461| 37,895 
| | Metal Mining |. 1... 37,834, 10,214 15152) 39,593, «10,593 
| i GoaleMimingete. nee. 96,578 19,801 9,251) 97,101; 19,735 
ASSETS . Genstruchion ..... ee, se - 17,7511 7,596 _70,550| 177,826 7,932 
| gel apse span) nee MUMS Reto] Seal a 
i : hoe 752 5 OZ) 2oyoeL 447 Wihtolesale: LGM. San.< to ety ,864, 464) é A ,083, , 
ag 5 Eee. eae | ait ears) 7 ObGmeeToLGs. UERRetatl ee neem, amet 198,617;  14/920| 139/130} °201,369| 15,406 7 
Discounted Bills ..... | 58,123) 66,384) 59,5861) 46,420 Finance Insurance. ..... 110,214 285 12,844) 112,855 240 12,86 
oan iat asic es 286.197, 3191340, 390,000|| 333,816 RealEstate ......... 56.732, 19,586. 21.932)  58,219/ 19,990] 23°13; 
Foreign Exchange Loans . — — — = a & Communications . Te EUs ae pedo eagee eet 
Loans to Gov't ...... — —| —) ail Ways’. sya lomewe scans ,081, , sa : 
Government Bonds. | | || 385,146] 400,846 396,930, 364,948 Shippiifey. He vcic sth | 166,127, 117,242, 14,723, 166,636 117,824 14,778 
Foreign Ex. Accounts | || 201,655| 201,791! 204,806 161.678 Public Utilities 1.2... . 951,352, 237,289 333, 254,706) 240,116 326 
Agencies Accounts. ... 12,194, 10,401) 16,828) 17,680 Services Wie Ceroeetion 147,997 46,017 93,688 149,644 46,589 94,088 
Other Assets ....... 16,286} 16,303) 15,969)! 26 , 087 ocal Public Corporation . . , 260) , 250} _ : « a 
a | Othersith:, «ied olen te 96.857, 6.720) 96,857) 98,971 6,790 98,971. 
otal wae e., oo 992,743|1,048,3521,117,310)/ 958,214 | ; 
Pa | ) Metal: SA. 5 ee 6,961,883 1,137,537) 2,243,301| 7,064,866 1,158,985 2,260,186 
oan ——— = —s SS SS SS SS _—— ee IAS a SS SS = ————— =— 
6. Tokyo-Osaka Call-Money and Its Rates 7. Postal Savings & Postal Transfer Savings 
(In million) 
(Bank of Japan) (Ministry of Postal Services) 
SSS 7 bye ene Se a a ae = <7 <a ie : 
Li SMR Balance at} Rate _—_—smY| Ballance at Postal Savings Petes 
Year & Monthy|| Over” | ineon-: | the Montal yor om pUncons IRCA Se! jete Bnd of Months j= Transfer | Total 
| En ee (million | End | ee | (million _ Receipts Payments, Balance SNURES | 
— ope (SEN) Mean Sen) eee lee (Sen)eniaa oS eeevien) ae re, ge Pee Sle ea ee i | 
| | | | | 
1960: Jan. . . 2:30 teerQag0 | 235,996, > 2180 2.30 aN Bay esi 1959: Sept. ...| 64,165 | 61,987 | 903,024 | 16,294 919,319 
Feb pci 2-30) |)4\2530| | 208-600 | 2.8007 2030 54.524 Oca | 84,352 71,310 | 916,067 |  9°336 925,403 
Mar...| 2.30 2.30 | 188,713 2.30 2.30 | 49.902 Nov. ...| 61,804 60,059 | 916.986 9.847 | 926,843 
Apr...{ 2.30 | 2.30 | 232,208 || 2:30 | 2:30 | 62,511 Deca <a\" 1ate3eo 86,961 962,225 10,937 | 973,162 
May..| 2.30 | 2.30 | 222,434. | 2:30 | 2/30 | 62,833 10605 Jani. tee ane | 76,249 58,803 979.672 | 9.740 | 9897412 
June. . 2.30 2.30 | 219'064 2a 2830 55,182 Feb, os) 720568 73.725 | 978.509 8,497 | 987,007 | 
1959: June. . ce ere 3 | 141,953 | 2.40 2.30 | 34,559 1959: Feb... . .| 58,109 | 59,620 | 844,089 | 6,831 850,921 
i : : : ee ee 
; 
8. Bank Clearings 9. Average Yields of Debentures 
(In billion yen) . 
a pC (Tokyo Clearing House) (Industrial Bank of Japan) | 
. | | | Wisk 7 it ae ah 
| All Clearing Tokyo Osaka | Vere aer Financial Debenture 
ptm gt | | Month Gov't Gov't’ (=== ae iniaastiial 
| No. of Namoiat | Noe Oba in | No. of | | Bonds Bond [ane ay Debetuvea 
‘ Bills | Bilis’ | MOREE Bis | aamount | Bearing | Discount 
1,000) | (1,000) (1,000) | Pee. aie bal ~ 
1959: Sept. . .| 15,187 | 5,041 6,047 ; 3-199 | , | 
Oct. ; :| 157673 4906 | 61304 sare WY aa Vols in we) eee 7-621 7e~ 6-643" |) 257-905 
Nove’) 15,186) gerd 522, i, Tee | 2186 | 3°99 | 993 CAE ete ake | = 7.209 +} 7.621 9) 6.643 | 7.902 
ae ah ee eo 3 Novy. — | 7.691 | 7.621 6.643 7.913 
1960: Jan. |) | 12/202 4,233 | 47906 2:06 2/347 an Deca ie | Gea 7.682 7.621 | 6.643 7.899 
Feb | 15.918 | 5,054 | 6°92 2001 ah 2a 850 1960: Jan. — 7.682 | 7.621 | 6.643 7.911 
Mar.', ;| 16,808. | °5’85 | ‘e'7a5 | S'ae7. | aa85 | meee Feb. ...| — | 7,659 «| Sy. 621) |aenng gay 7.883 
Apr. | .| 15,930 | 57377 | 6°380 2609 | 3°290 | 1159 ek gees a 7-674) = 7.621 196. 643) sss 17. 007 
May ..| 16,562 | 5,004 | 6.597 | 2’452 | 3'ai1-| Lon ee = yee rot BORN jg torent meee 
1959: June. .| 16,780 | 4,791 | 6,600 | 2,275 | 3,396 | 1,043 seatiiaieas Ree = oeie 088, SO RRGEL ane Eas 


Note Table 6: How to Compute Per Diem I t : dditio to the usual annual rate in percenta e, computing interest by per diem rates 
nteres Ina tion 

is widely in vogue in Japa I S rate is e ressec Nn ser 00 yer as interest per da - ¥100 of principal. lo find the usual annual 

ey; a xp ( / ) yO ‘0 3 


rate from the per diem rate, multipl e y 4 i 
36s sen Gr Fer por ee ultiply the latter by 365. For example, a per diem rate of 1.0 sen on a principal 


65% per annum ¥100 gives an interest of 


| 
2,452 1 | 
June ..) 18,065 $51 | Aone 2°703 | 37669 | 1° 196 cia St) Mits6ne Eel a gan 6.643 | 7.910 


e 
; 


— 
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10. Government Bonds 
(In million shea! 
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(Bank of Japan) 


i a = — ———_ ne ——————s 
Government Bonds F el 
End of Month — Redems Foreign gees siecle Bills | a ie nates. 
a Issue Shion . Balance Issue | Bia 3 | Balance Issue ger Balance 
- 1960: anvuary > 20h 3 2. toe ae 493 141 460,782 115,000 139,998 212,002 74,039 
, , : Hl 4 147, 28,1 

,. laden Cc MOR Ber. soe 564 215 461,131 111,046 131,002 192,046 244,054 286° 814 88° 30 
‘4 rr ade Cee Ace ri 2,860 Baeee 460,769 226,011 167,972 250,085 84,124 41,338 328,178 
, vow RAMA comes ate he 55! 2,347 458 , 978 178,000 162,073 266,012 242,111 276, 762 293,527 
> ayer ees Se kate ane 403 3,817 455 , 563 102,077 114,010 254,079 50,003 162,397 181,133 
a eee 778 174 401,996 74,015 | 61,000 230,015 48,297 96,444 206,446 
11. Corporate Debentures & Public Corporation Bonds 


(In million yen) 


(Industrial Bank of Japan) 


z : 2s “Corporate Debentures Publi Z 
FBnd of Month Banking, Bonds | Industrial Bonds Total ublic Corporation Bonds 
: edem- Redem- Redem- Redem- 
a Issue | “ption | Balance Teaue x tion Balance | Issue ation Balance Issue ries Balance 
1989: Dec. . . 39,984 | 19,524 823,368 16,495 opie 539,687 63,310 23,292 | 1,622,155 6,830 34,190 259,099 
1960: Jan... . 33,531 | 16,479 | 840,421 14,860 5,214 | 549,333 55,044 21,971 | 1,655,229 6,652 "277 | 265,474 
Feb. 33,087 15,656 857,853 14,750 | 4,168 560,919 55,218 20,217 | 1,691,234 7,380 392 272,462 
G Mar. 33,875 | 20,143 | 871,584 | 19,213 | 6,352 573,780 60,821 28,289 | 1,723,766 eee 1,793 278,400 
Apr 35,277 16,546 | 890,315 | 16,620 | 5,501 | 584,905 Dis OOM 22,496 | 1,758,351 5,178 448 283, 130 
: May 35,089 | 16,798 908,606 | 16,055 | 5,224 595,733 | 66,149 22,324 | 1,802,174 15,005 | 301 297 ,834 
| | | 
_1959: May ..1| 26,428 | 11,050 706,765 | 14,250 | 2,621 456,351 | 46,331 13,958 | 1,380,034 5,652 286 216,917 _ 
12. Contracts & Investments of Mutual Life Insurance Companies 
(In million yen) (Mutual Life Insurance Association) 
a ee “Mid- ee | ites Si ia > oe ahegea aia oe " 7 27 
End. Month | Negotiable Securities 
“End of Month | ented | Contract | Se | Call Loans |— = eo ee | cost = Others 
- | Amounts | mounts Total | Debentures | Stocks | SEALE lt Ee ROSItS 
— poe A OUCS Se . 4 wages si ae eS 
1959: December . . | 227,404 5,335,657 341,297 7,004 137,225 | 10,998 124,352 47,860 4117 | 8,330 
1960: January ...) 152,783 | 5,398,930 343,618 Use) 142,509 | 11,291 129,152 | 49,594 3,842 8,243 
February . . | 175.145 5,490,745 351,650 5,619 146, 289 11,531 | 132,685 50,974 3,673 8,461 
March? | 286,211 5,631,368 | 361,046 6,121 148,885 | Ta 73i | 134,981 51, 288 9,031 6,259 
1959: March... .| 204,374 | 4,463,963 | 273,426 | 6,964 | —_118,533_| ie 85957 | 107,639 | __38,564 8,338 | 4,988 
13. Contracts & Investments of Non-Life Insurance Companies 
, (In million wee) (Non-Life Insurance Association) 
3 Mid. ioe Pre << iano a -T. emead 
| | ena: Month Nesounpne Socunitess Asset 
End of Month | Month | Contract | naeay “Call Loans: |——— eae | Deposits Cash Total 
| | Amounts | | Total - Debentures| Stocks (Inc. Others) 
Pa Amounts: jee ae ees es ~~ sit a = = ieee a |. See oa ee rer 
| ] 
1959: December . .| 2,606,076 12,394,470 | 23,972 | 2,794 | 71,953. | 4,254 62,633 | 18,537 | 82,323 283 | 171,96 
1960: January ...| 2,195,367 | 12,726,163 | 23,928 | 4,097 | 74,546 4,318 | 65,244 | 18,573) | 30,725 | 576 | 174,367 
February 2,228,578 12,966,755 23,869 4,319 | 75,765 4,364 | 66,175 | 18,675 | 30,996 | 494 178,305 
March j- 2.2). 2,333,582 12,923,140 23,474 1,983 | 76,225 4,326 | 66,808 18,218 33), 125) 384 175,785 
1959: March... .| _ 1,776,649 | _ 11,054,304 21,481 _| 4,389 63,592 2,794 | 56,340 | 17,006 31,614 | _524 156,533 _ 
14. Stock Issue Plan & Paid-Up Capital 


(In million yen) 


a J ~ Stock Issue Plan ' 


Over ¥50 million | Under ¥50 million | Total | Over ¥50 million | Under ¥50 million 
Year & Month No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase No. of | Increase | No. of | Increase 
Effective in Effective in Effective | in Eftective in Effective in 
2 a = Cases Capital | Cases Capital | Cases Capital Cases Capital Cases Capital 
1959: November ..... 30 | 27,299 329 10,425 | 359 37,724 | 16 15,080 347 | 13,653 
December ..... 61 75,341 324 6,364 389 81,705 66 46 , 383 435 | 10,481 
HSG0:" January 6 2. 6 cs 44 22,753 314 6,301 358 29,054 26 30,017 230. | 4,336 
ebrGarye a. sw 58 31,757 427 8,391 485 40,149 53 55,491 167 3,387 
WATCH ters oend ov 47 22,830 452 8,826 | 499 40,390 42 30,962 424 URE 
CADET Micarstetel. Moya. e+ 43 21,812 366 7,868 409 29,680 74 46,407 442 11,195 
IMPAN meme dc ieliisy (135 33 19,541 390, 7,907 423 27,448 36 14,841 360 8,099 
mone May. staan ss 24 8,910 325 4,580 _ 349 13, 490_ il 14 5, 987 _ 312 6,212 _ 
15. Tokyo Wholesale Price Indices 
(1952=100) 
———— — ————_—— — —————=——S2 = ; <a —= = = = 7 = ——— SS 
Metal & | | Agricul- | ena: | F | pa 
Total F Building | Chemical | dri Pr 
r & Month Machin- | Textiles tural Fuels | F Sundries raat 
Yea Average | ery | Products | Materials Products | as 
tapi it ae =e ni, ane ie. akg Nie | s | i 
ey ee chee | 101.1 | 100.7 76.3 108.3 109.7 132.8 | Oe | 91.2 99.7 | 
— tee ge ieee heen 01-05 8 “101-0 75.6 | 108.6 108.8 132.5 80.0 | 91.4 | 99.6 | 
6s 5 | oc echg ec TOME | 100.9 | 100.5 76.0 | 108.8 108.5 131.5 80.3 | 91.2 99. et 
aL Yost = wer icles oer fe 100.8 | 100.1 (a 109.4 108.6 130.8 80.3 91.5 99.1 
WUBE se deeverts ss 100.7 | 99.4 74.0 | 110.0 108.9 130.6 80.2 91.2 98.7 
ig59; June-s 2.01. = oy J 98.4 |» 100.1 | 73.4  Seii6.3 1 9 108.1.5 12720-.4 78.3 90.8 | 98.0 
Notes: Food Notes in T Table 10 do Ht fineciuide Roreayi ‘Coat notes. Public Corporation Bends are the total of National Railways Bonds Padi 


Telephone & Telegraph Corporation Bonds. 


« Revised at source. 


(Ministry of Finance) _ 


“ Paid- Up Capital 


SS 
| No. of | Increase 
Effective in 
Cases’ | Capital 
363 23,516 
501 56, 864 
256 34,353 
220 58,877 
466 38,962 
516 57,602 
396 22,940 
326 12,199 


By Uses _ 


Capital 
Goods 
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16. Tokyo Retail Price Indices 


AUGUST, 1960. 


(Bank of Japan) 


(1952=100) oe 
on Textil Metal Wood val Miscel- *Total Zi 
Agricultural extile eta ne aac 
Year & Month ee Products Products Products Products laneous a (1934-6 = 100) 
1961 : 3 11 95.0 105.8 127.7 97.1 é 4 
A960swlantiary. Wis we es 104.2 112.6 ae oe 1089 127°9 97.0 101.7 
February a CMC hein Le tS 104.7 113.6 5 95.0 106.5 127.9 97.0 101.6 
IMarch-Fitwes. ons). aren 104.8 113.6 86.6 . 106.8 125.9 97.0 101.5 
pel eats Fe 1084 118.0 56.4 4.1 106.8 124.7 97.3 101-4 31,671. 
fa oer oe 105.5 115.5 86.7 93.7 106.2 124.4 96.7 : | 
ae iaale 82.1 93.8 104.8 121.4 96.5 99.8 — 30,589.3 
{OS OMEN ts woe | 101.5 110.4 | pela lly SRE ee : = oe = 7 
17. Consumer Price Indices 
(1955=100) (Bureau of Statistics, Prime Minister’s Office) 
= i (=> | Total | 4 | Staple | Nonstaple ees Light & Clothing | Mee f 
Average Food Food Food | Fuel s 
1959: _Decembe 105.3 102.0 100.4 103.8 125.0 109.5 = 
ie ea big he eg : 103.0 100.4 102.9 125.4 112.0 97. 
1960: January. fi. el ewe un 106.2 aie ek 96.4 
February........- 106.3 103.9 100.3 104-6 125.6 112.4 96.4 
oe hee pe) Soaee 108.8 103.8 100.3 108.9 126.3 111-5 96.3 
Mae. ees 106.8 104.2 100.4 106.5 126.5 110.9 97.2 ; 
109.4 
99.5 101.1 98.5 119.9 106.0 | 94.2 ‘ f 
oe ai ae 105.1 104.3} 105.4 130.3 104.0 105.1 109.9 
fale. Deeded serene 5 ; 04.3 106.0 130.4 108.3 104.4 111.5 
1960: January ......... 108.8 105.5 104. i 130.4 108.3 104.4 111.5 
tees ee ae 108-3 rie 104.4 1069 131.1 108.6 100.9 111.4 
Te eae ee) ms |. 7 eae 
hae he ak keane 110.5 108.8 104.6 111.0 131.4 107.7 99.6 113.5 
a 1950; June =. cp piatce 2 Wes NG 102.0 104.6 100.8 | eaaeia es 10S 971 (ee 
18. Labor Population Survey 
(In 10,000) : (Labor Ministry) 
ss Ta | +: wis Population 15 years old and over ‘ 
F 
NG Month | Total | | , Total of | A aa a ae, | Totally Ratan 
ear & Mon | Population | BET | the follow- pas & partial Unem Bee 
E lee. Forestry | Industries ployed 
: December _ i pile 18 | 6,51 4,248 | “1537S cn aL Lene SOOT omer 5 2,210 
1960: iy Rename se | 91396 | 8 528 4101 | 1,279 | 2,821 | 55 2,363 
Rebritanyicie shes. ce teaeurele. | 9,334 6,536 4,202 1,292 2,910 | 51 Deke 
March: ih... ..<taeenee 9,341 6,545 4331 1,390 2940 72 2.130 
[Nisallg Ae 5 eee Cire 9/348 6,553 4.488 1,513 2/974 47 2,012 
ERT ie eae en 97355 6,558 47613 1,684 2,928 42 1,896 
CES ION Dive ir a ae 9,267. 6,438 | 4,541 | 1,767 _| 2,774 | 54 | 1,840 


19. Labor Disputes & No. of Participants 


Dispute Total 


suff 000 Participants) 


~ Ac Accompanied ‘by Disputes 


(Labor Meret 


perigenycers | z d ‘A Total Strikes | | _Work Slowdown | Business Control _ 
ear | No. of | No. of New| No. of | No. of Par-| No. of No. of Par- No. of. | No. of Par-| No. of | No. of Par- 
al ys Cases | Occurances |_ Cases _ ticipants | Cases | ticipants | Cases ticipants | Cases __|_ ticipants _ 
1oSSeOctober wr sn asa arene 210 ( 87) LOI 213 73 112 43° | 132) 1 77 
Novembernis oicas «6 415 (279) | 286 366 172 206 | 154 | 204 | 1 30 
Decembery.. + sun spses | 511 (258) | 294 | 285 191 159 133 | 147 | 1 30 
1960: January... . 2... 214 | (52) | 51 | 64 32 22 | 21 | 42 | — 39 
Bebrdary (Site) 264 | (100) | 129° | 62 76 | SL 4 66 | 32 — cad 
MaiCHiS? icien castes = AQL | (189) | 210 | 218 | 133 95 | 110 | 150 | = = 
Aprils: jo 2 cee ca 437 (231) 298 | 345 | 224 239 | 133 169 | a 2 
POSE SA ptt hea cul cee ain | rel (120) 155 | 271 | 188° |\ sae Oe te 34 war ads 60 
20. Mining-Manufacturing Indices 
(1955 =100) {CaS Bureau, Bee. 
[on | 3 | ‘ Mining- | | Non- | ; ae - + ae 
| Com- | Public | Manu- lean & | : Chem: ‘Oil & Hides & Fane & 
Year & Month | posite |Utilities facture Mining | poe Steel “Metals | chinery Ceramics cals | Coal Rubber ‘Leathers Pulp Textiles 
| | ) Pai ra ie ies Gs.) aa 
1959=:.Oct...°: 189.6 163.1 TS. eae 2826 194.0 | 192.9 | 183.9 348.5 | 174.3 177.6 230.1 214 1 13302" eed 144.6 
Nov. 192.3 161.2 194.7 1555 197.4 195.4 178.6 356.6 | 179.1 175.0 233.5 210.45) 9123) 3 173.5 153.3 
Dec. 206.0 | 177.3 208.2 124.2 201.3 201.4 197.3 387.9 187.1 181.4 25ee 226.5 124.6 179.3 156.7 
19602 Jany ear 192.2 | 170.0 | 193.9 116.6 215.2 189.0 | 195.2 | 340.0 164.8 | 177.2 243.1 204.6 100.6 | 167.1 145.8 
Kebi ea: | 215.4 164.2 | 219.4 | 120.8 200.4 195.7 201.5 | 393 .9 178.9 179.0 248.1 229.1 121.5 L730 157.0 
Marian | 4229.3 179.6 4233.2 | 130.0 22a t 21075 217.9 421.7 203.6 | 193.8 278.5 245.7 131.7 189.5 158.1 
Apia me wee lAciors) | 4179.6 4219.2 | «124.9 4241.8 | 0216.5 | 4212.9 4423.8 | 4200.4 | 2200.1 260.5 4243.5 | 4131.4 4180.4 | 4160.7 
May .. | 215.5 | 179.2 218.0 124.1 4225.9 | 220.1 201.6 415.8 199.6 | 198.3 260.4 | 242.1 | 132.3 1L.Ge  L6et 
1050: May _. 1 173.0 | 156.6 | 174.3 | 117.6 | 179.05| 173.5 | 173.6 | 296.2 | 159.3 | 170.6 | 198.6 | 187.5 |’ 128. 8 | 158.2). 1314 
Notes: * except RodGhene prapets pies! ‘ 


years and over. 


Pears in parentheses in Table 20 are the numbers of companies surveyed. Revised. D 15 
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21. Production by Major Items 


peat tein PeatilOn: Petr ecre PPro ee Av UDO eee eas 

Items In March | April | May Items In March April May 

a a a 6 
[WHA . .| Mil. KWH 7,937 9,760 8,212|| Thrasher..........| Units 17,974) 17,561 19,796 
Ty ag See oe 1,000 Tons 4,345 4,199 4,143/| Hulling Machine ..... of 3,993 3,607 5,004 
Oe st. gatas ate Tons 1,024,068} 984,275] 1,008,999|| _Rice-Wheat Cleaning ae 5,771 5,771 5,734 
Se) ere 1,000 CM 423,160 377,160 349,802|| Machine 

* Seat oe Re 1 ees aed ep a Alternating Current Motor KW 461,579 446,751 443,374 
Mera: Sehr : , : ’ Mercury Rectifier... .. hi 32,893 11,703 30,794 
ey Beni Pare ey s Kl 532,213 490,953 495,238 Transformer $65 2. o> 1,000 KVA 1,779 1,895 1,798 
= ehh w= ss = 3 ” igre el ape Hleoirit Fan . -2+)!; ;.. 1+. Units 175,189] 192,237} 189,445 
pital ROR aE a eae 180, 9 169'765|| Electric Washer... ... * 112,660 112,942} 122,502 
Oa ia ae foe 190 686 187 390|| Electric Refrigerator ty 62,921 78,496 77,442 
oe Be Fes ae. , ’ Telephone io. ¥ Bi .cce 1 te 110,493 116,932 89,872 
Automatic Switchboard . .| Circuits 64,757 63,490 62,940 
tie ies sh OSS oP KG o pa Stil| Radio Set .........| 1,000 Sets 1,038 1,021 1,029 
ip a Tor 7.563 6.963 7,283 Television Seticp. i. « sss Sets 302,549) 291,780 271,813 
Os ar poe es 3 O46 4'119| Electric Tube for Receiving] 1,000 Pes. 13,342 13,100 12,964 
Gh ei: ” 609 or 12'977| Industrial Meter... ...| Units 12,194 13, 100 11,592 
pe a seek rere ” 13,003 , , Electric Bulb .......| 1,000 Pes. 13,612 12,959 12,443 

"Sulphuric Tréuee 4 Se 2) 1,000 Tons 309 999 301 Special Electric Bulb .. . oy 9,294 9,687 9,793 

“Sin Pe Sa es Tons ope oe aril timate’ se| @keneencer Givens abn: Units 10,222] 10,578} ‘11,320 
| ARE SE 8 Ie ” ; , abe Bush < Sao. BE eee 5, 858 740 498 

i Bee SEONG aoe es 1,000 Tons 3,213 Soai 3,223)| Small Four-wheeler Chassis a 16,041 17,447 17,817 

‘ Truck? Chassisiaw wats, ate 6,319 6,986) 7,193 

; - Metal: ats : , , 

i aero A eine et xe ea a 4n| Three-wheel Truck .. . . iy 23,378 23,679 22,904 
ee Ge |. = 26,906 24,600 19,577 Neos ae 5. ee a 10,470 neta 12,400 
Electric Copperas. . «0% Tons 20,836 19,562 16,399 ICYCIC;, jie se aeeede = .1ts vs 322,304 328,797 302,000 

er +5 6.382 5,994 5,521 Watch 

ah Poe ee Ree NV ALGD on) cos, REA Ba) foe 1,000 Pcs. 1,145 1,078 1,081 
@inc ++ se ee ees » 14,794 14,685 POU8507 Gamera. . 9B. 0s koe ans Whe, 157,299] 143,889] 148,000 
eet KG 133,346 139,442 71,750 Binoculars: ¥ 2.09% = -£% he 103,039 109,205 100,000 
BROCK ISHVErY = 0-6 2ns0s-- = 73,349 90, 209 116,623)) rextiles 
Aluminium ......... Tons 9.956 10,222 11, 160 
feted dination <5” mae erie wat eer aul Soze tos | Done ae 
Rolled)Copper -...... 22. 305 22,098 21,740 Bere re aimee ee tk iy / ’ ; 

S Cabl r , 19.493 19 368 Synthetic Textile ..... 2 9,658 9,813 10,190 
Electric Cables . arg te ” 20,343 , , Winy lon. 6s ee ee a 1,809 1,789 1,782 
ae Nylon:capees lsceteak: es se 3,373 3,193 3,459 
a Tons 915,851 943,057) 993,765] Cotton Yarn 44,262 45,691 45,204 
Ferro-alloys ........ 5 30,787 46,129 48,873 Woollen Yarn....... % 11,238 11,706 11,640 
2 » 1,810,313} 1,753,721) 1,835,572) Bact Fibre Yarn... .. . Fi 5,604 5,549 5,810 
Open Hearth Steel... . . » 1,276,975} 1,213,193) 1,266,263) Rayon Staple Yarn... . of 17,253 17,137 19,949 
Converter Steel ...... ” 178,124) 191,303, 208,291) synthetic Fibre Yarn. . . i 8,672 8,950 9,247 
Electric Furnace Steel. . . ” 355,214 349,225 361,018 i : 
Cotton Textile =. es. sae: 1,000 s+. m. 255,324 264,598) 268,802 
preees ea seins aia ce rg oe ae Woollen Textile. ..... ts 25,768 25, 209 24,780 
DEO SIEeLe gl ls any sinayd » , , 895] Silk Textile . ...... 19,642 19,185 19,543 
Hot Rolled Steel Materials . ie 1,317,213} 1,296,696} 1,313,829 “oan ras Te tiiceae ane aa 9,672 9,437 9,510 
Steel Shape (medium) . . o 39,038 25,457 36,491 Rayon Textile. ...... a 61,869 62,394 63,043 
Steel Bars (small)... .. vt 16,514 14,002 14,133!) Rayon Staple Textile... a 84,189 89,784 91,008 
Cire Rod 89.997 85.671 81.177 Synthetic Fibre Textile . . S 30,586) 31,285 31,590 
| RD SAS oe +e , ’ , 
Steel Sheet (thick) .... 5g 244,665 233, 603 211,624) Daner & Pulp 
Steel Sheet (thin) ..... as 61,831 63, 296 62,40 Pulao . Bes oe ei Tons 295,556, 280,999/ 282,866 
Steel Band (wire)... .. ia 284,109} 286,604} 300,320! Western-Style Paper ... me 208,601} 199,237) 201,229 
Rolled Special Steel Materials) Ps eae OC lame a co oe EN a bina cte| ar © 
OM TT a a a da 98,689 95,796 97,450 Chemicals 
Cold Rolled Steel Sheet . . ” 149,792 163, 850 169,848), Ammonium Sulphate . . Tons 209,603 194,914 204 , 205 

_ Galvanized Steel Sheet. . . 55 71,355 73,257 75,131) Superphosphate of Lime. . 5 216,941 205,600} 211,879 

DRE SHECE gis s 2 eos « yak 36,924 35,614 39,495 Gashide’ Be. o5.. a atbeee 7 84,736 137,598 153,052 
é : Chemical Fertilizer... . i 221,256 218,786] 218,813 
ae Machine Tools os one oe 1.460 Calcium Cyanamide ... = 35,044) 38,501 41,308 
SAROMEKes 5 » o «Siac , 889 ; 5 
Steam Turbine....... KW 171,354 32,103 FO A00|) “Wreaw 2. Peea the. G OR Tee . 59,777 55,188 57,638 
Water Turbine....... a; 77,520 25,000) 32,030]} Sulphuric Acid ...... ‘e 378, 643 362,602 378,979 
Gasoline Engine ...... ” 87,302 74,701 71 S48) Catishe soda .f., on5 wus, as + 72,368 72,346 73,350 
Ope Burners . .. = =.» ® " 34,604 36,058 BF O06 | SOGAUASN) nseaeea es clssnct tents “ 42,714 43,590 42,835 
; ; ap 3,345 87,601 GETS Sodpete nt aukte oho | " 29,416 28,556 29,600 
a a ee Sees S18 an? Sa Raith dy. A veep o 24,529, 25,430) 26,000 
Transmitter sat ae | ” 1,137 1,211 ULOSMEE TID Oct or 2 te ane +) oye Mee 1,000 sq. m. 891 707, 765 
Machine Tools .......- ai. 4,174 tee Se Cement & Ceramics 
Rolling Machine ...... + 12,082 , , enantio. eee, 1,000 Tons 1,968 1,954 1,893 
x ,451 o- AAS Sheet Glasses 2 ees iG oxes ; 
a i ee ee LE eee 1768 1.385|| Porcelain & Ceramics. ..| Tons 59,677 60,451) 61,220 
et 2 4953 5/735 2'760|| Glass Products ...... i 417940, 43.382] 45/332 
ee 1: ; 3° 449 3,433 3°360|| Fire Brick ......... a 128,725] 128,125] —- 127,700 
eit es Sagem ‘ 449 - hes 
enriserator- alec ss... s 1,077 1,12 Miscellaneous, m ef sete te 
inni i i 1,152 1,135} Automobile Tire ..... ons : ib ; 
Weaving “etc ee sm 3° 909 4°571 Muon Stedtier V0)...» ee i 8, 667 9,182 8, 264 
ate el acts 2h lenapethadea odd 216 poo eitatch Pietess. <a. Gn Match tons 40,489 37,755 38,952 
Be acena: a oe Units 8,724 9,095 S310) SPencil ... oem tris o) 0 ee 1,000 Gross 727 732} 746 
SwdiTractop me rs * 16,855 16,446 iseesl! Metal POM... .. ss 1,000 Dz. 1,585 1,479 1,507 


Note: 4 Provisional figures + Revised. 
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AUGUST, 1960 | 


In Table 22, the number of 


umn includes the coal stocks on the seaboard mines, 


companies surveyed is 127, 


4 Revised at source. 


228 Machinery Orders (In million yen) (Economic Planning Board) 
‘i ior = Se 9 1960 il 
1959 } 
Items Oct. Nov Dec Jan Feb. Mar. Apr I 
By Products 174 15,963 8,082 19,693 7,220 
Prime Movers «21.0202 =i = 2 wo & oe nee coy 1718 177208 16,975 18/166 
Heavy Electric Machinery .......---, ase B 933 6142 3965 "245 5,305 8,444 
Communication Apparatus .......-.- oF ere 31° 398 on 866 24964 090 33,698 29° 434 
Industrial Machinery ........--+:> Ries eae ate 2°715 3° 836 4,269 4/288 
Machinev Toolsis ote) eo sa eiteee = suomi es: > 687 7°318 2'303 2” 864 2/061 2'089 
Boliae Stocksiamtn sts toate es cent ieee pane 57391 5172 7:93 ie a 7 eo 
gr, Se cea Se. en ee 3 , 
Rocuentatare ae. a eae 71, 367 67,253 83,715 70,800 val — 
1,524 3,873 5 Dy 
ren’ capeteel Snasmla gfe esr ag, We ae ec. P se 3°370 37362 2,500 2,722 2,850 2,837 
Bearings Sues ob (eer bial ture: sl domvarhen len pia Avie) stal 11'929 11031 9° 488 9568 13,762 12,604 9,185 
ae Rete 6 epee ct eee | 15,776 16,842 15,703 13,592 20,357 23,436 17,217 
= age ge Saag See ena ; | | 
By Customers 1 5,539 13,082 5,258 2,431 
ROLE PME SOUTCES Heit fe) el eo ie nes ie San 3319 5 661 9”346 7,183 
po leraerent act Renee urbane es 5p 3 ree ets digas 53°300 58,871 73,002 15,268 34,921 : 
LV AtCWME RY sc ods okies. 5 : 
Manufacturing ©... vss ss 22, 688 29,378 2 Ze eye 3122 3,404 2rd | 
CXUISS I een sole eter cela Be j ; , , 107535 : "946 
Ghemicals e+ wee ta ache wee on fe 6,511 oe ee Oe Ai 97721 7”139 6.845 
Irantécs Steel! feteracn. . vlc Greene te tn 6,117 py net nak 57206 5°37 6'080 27938 
2 ST RS a, tl +30 190 "257 "206 410 317 357 345 
Shipbuilding!) eae 5 6. kt anods 220 an 2.773 3185 3.677 4,162 3,937 2,046 
No aoe lees ea ; 31307 15,601 27,785 29; 208 22) 344 39; 768 21,375 13,787 
Non-Marufacturing ~ 2.0.05 2 2 8 as obs 23,327 as 3°10 700 eer 10113 3°173 2212 
diransportatioMie- ss <p si) eh cuteeys Ie 11,516 0: : ieiecd 17921 5 967 17°470 "546 4,482 
Bleetric*Rowereta - tec sks eee oe cute 4,440 3,67 ras E06 637 638 1092 503 
CoaliMining saa. . = - of Gomes eee oc 545 596 ire > Bow 2 eB) 3.165 2991 2,207 
Agriculture, Forestry, Fishery .... . ee anu nite. 4°07 ” 386 8.382 7643 4,383 
Silos Rewats Sg, eae ne P 3,522 3,019 2,620 2,565 2,996 3,411 3,736 2,376 
25 95,156 69,608 46,911 
MotalMmOrders fests «5 whan 6 ek Bea be 67,035 62.939 79,349 66,939 67,6 ’ 1 714.567 
Wig eeectesiee so os) Soeeee 46 ,302 746,185 762,944 783,359 776,247 786,940 Vite _ 
BH fot ee ees "54,258 67,042 62,118 52,073 76,231 ,,062_| 66.820_ 43,202 
23. Total Power Generation & Consumption o> xwu) (MITI) 
= ee a ees =e 59 a ee te = <, : cr ae eC 
Ttems ; July Aug. Sept Oct. “iP Nov.) i Dees | Jan: |) Feb: Mar. | Apr. Apr. 
Motes. .ceeye sin alee ene 8,319 7,992 7,979 8,390 8,239 8,872 8,477 8,146 | 7,800 
mitydrauic Power Ao ae 6,075 | 5,562 | 5,080 | 5,465 | 4,678 | 4,598 | 4/456 | 3,585 | 6,274 
‘Phernmal Power. 4.2.2.3 2 00t . ss Sere 2,244 2,430 42,999 2,925 3,561 4,274 4,021 4,561 | 1,526 
i i JOS "ose. eee 7,281 7,023 6,966 7,340 7,198 7,795 7,436 7,199 | || 6,799 
ee eetese: a ever ee ame 5,526 5,084 44,584 4,973 4,219 4,138 4,042 3.240 5,719 
MhermalelOwer tae satks tn ee ae sys ue 1,755 1939 2,382 2,367 2,979 3,656 3,394 3,959 1,080 
i i€STA. PapeRae err 6,457 6, 224 6,273 6,537 46,537 Ried 46,755 46,659 47,370 7,256 6,005 
Se reetute Dome nee eo ce REE 4,767 4,353 3,968 4,253 3,635 3,574 43,463 42,827 3,562 4,349 4,945 
MhermalPower eam. Sie cs ca cielo 6 1,690 1,871 2,304 2,284 2,902 43,553 43,293 23,832 3,868 2,907 1,060 
Power from other Sources. .....,. 825 791 695 4792 4657 657 649 504 507 704 803 
Nati 1] Rail & Household Use .... 1,038 969 | 1,013 1,050 | 1,041 1,077 1,041 947 1,001 
edyanherower Eris y Z ae SA i 2 ae 549 478 495 492 | 459 459 414 345 555 
BhenmalePower AP. 6 i euch ee 489 491 517 558 | 582 618 626 602 446 
| | | 
a = Stock Deliveries | ~—~~——SDeiliveries”==S=s=s~=~*~* | Home |___Month-end Stocks 
Produc Large F | | | A Large 
Year & Month : Coal Adjust- -,.| Of which | Others | Consump- Coal 
} tion Dealers | ree ment Total | Deliveries | Exports | | tion Total _ Dealers reas 
ee. Se a ! ie ee E Bee =. | ae eee _Fac 
1959: December 4,143 | 415 414 | 4 8 | 4,899 4,938 Soe 89 5,310 | 9,597 3,691 5,906 
1960: January ns 3,916 719 620 6 4,337 4,472 il © 135 4,956 8,562 3,276 5,286 
February... 4,032 354 455 ie) 2 4,749 4,809 4 60 5,200 7,388 2,557 4,831 
March 4,345 000 227 9 4,708 4,986 4 — 289 4,931 6,807 2,203 4,604 
April 4,199 | 4 36 me 24 (e) 6 44,157 4,329 2 6 165 44,131 46,867 42,239 4,628 
IM AVA Meee Sc 4,148 | 39 — 416 ) 9 4,178 4,348 0 ~ 170 3,762 7,244 2,200 5,044 
_1959: May... . 13,998 | 4 485 | 6 95 | “Chl B58 3,595 | 0 | 4 82 3,418 | 11,727 5, 260 6,467 
25. Supply & Demand of Pig-iron and Steel Materials (ia tosel (MITT) 
Pa ken el re 
Year & Month eee a aT) red alee eh ET, Steel) ae Vie © ____ Special Steel 
* _| Production | Deliveries | In Stock Production | Deliveries | In Stock | Production | Deliveries In Stock 
1959: November .... 900,959 146,102 344,544 1,184,338 873,672 407,495 1,722 : 
December 898,399 147/249 392/975 1;177,603 887,516 379,495 367 880 69°90 32 oe 
1960: January ..... | 899,917 135,332 362,844 1,170,669 801,927 424°722 87,792 69,819 32,723 
February. .... | 809, 568 132,568 | 326,219 1,244,437 892,571 432,113 96,387 74,905 35,717 
March @ . is tea | 866,919 152,317 | 298,021 1,317,713 947, 226 446,698 98, 548 77,652 37, 249 
IAcpr als ek ee a 943,057 138,720 | 226,145 1,296,696 927,810 461,909 93,721 72,047 38,327 
gigsd: Dries 3 ae I 721,775 aa 396,044 | 816,739 609,691 | 306,363 | _—=—63, 456 51,028 31,103 
Notes: 80 machinery companies together with 18 iron frame, bearing & electric wire companies are surveyed for Table 22 “Table 94 ane shed 
epee ACC Others in “Demand” column is the balance of sales volume by un-authorized sales agents plus dust eal 
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26. Supply & Demand of Textile Goods (In tons for years; 1,000 sq. m. for textile) (MITI) 
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ay aed: Cotton Yarn Se Rayon Yarn Staple Fiber Yarn Cotton Textiles 
car onth |production| Delivery | Inventory Production| Delivery | Inventory Production] Delivery [Inventory Boda; | Delivery | Inventory 

1959: Nov. 44,173 23,362 23,480 10,261 6,664 14,079 17,873 14,523 10,047 | 244,638 245,166 404,691 
: 43,970 ,267 25,094 10,521 7,286 13,019 18,464 15,330 10,365 | 253,212 253,695 405,413 
Jan. 40,682 26,248 26, 286 11,066 6,674 13,475 16,814 13,968 10,256 | 238,406 235 496 416,939 
Feb. 45,978 30,084 27,955 10,858 6,630 14,143 17,922 14,665 10,455 | 261,373 262,028 432,511 

Mar. 43,568 428,451 427,113 11,515 7,740 13,518 17,899 14,576 411,306 | 255,324 256,237 447, 
Apr 45,014 27,627 29,750 11,671 7,163 13,356 417,561 5,083 11,618 | 264,598 2, 932 462,195 
May 44,588 28,502 29,750 1s 070 7,701 13,742 17,561 14,715 12,288 | 268,867 269,931 483,593 
1989: May .. .| 35,693 | 22,851 | 19,841 | 9,545 6,137 | 12,411 | 15,592 | 14,008 | 10,607 | 226,056 | 231,012 | 467,742 

2s aeppry a Demand of Paper and EatD (MIT) 

Pulp (long ton) Paper, (ese Style |. Cardboard & dapanese Style Paper 

Year & Month a = = - 
| a ee ee Deliveries In Stock Produc, Deliveries eereee | In Stock | ope Deliveries nee In Stock 

1959: Sept 259,126 147,084 106,088 71,245 184,365 176,667 6,443 72,667 328,032 310,490 13,995 | 102,172 
Oct. 271,186 158,874 111,593 71,964 193,815 180,035 6,729 79,718 345,776 322,540 15,920 | 109,488 
¥ Nov 272,931 158,957 116,571 69,367 189,693 180,574 6,813 82,024 345,077 325, 288 15,159 | 114,123 
2 Dec. 282,101 164,457 115,214 11,779 196,352 186,527 7,019 84,830 356, 894 339,113 15,893 | 116,011 
~ 1960: Jan. 263,113 154,352 108,489 72,051 181,500 171 521 6,476 88,330 332,399 308,118 14,041 | 126,251 
a4 Feb. 271,575 158,334 113,914 71,378 189, 283 176,339 6,859 94,418 345, 829 316, 187 15,038 | 140,855 
Mar. 295,556 174,681 121,929 70,324 208,601 198, 406 7,172 97,441 377,799 349,217 16,051 | 153,385 
. Apr. a e 169,095 112,727 69,501 199, 237 185,808 7,520 103,350 365, 281 337,208 17,184 | 164,274 
_ 1959: Apr. 233,963 _ 137,915 | 98,540 64,568 174,791 167,080 5,792 52,851 303,233 286 ,376 12,873 76,678 


28. Supply & Demand of Soda and Ammonium Sulphate 


(In metric tons) (MIT]) 


= Ammonium Sulphate | Soda Ash Caustic Soda 
Meer, & Month Production | Deliveries | In Stock | Production | Deliveries In Stock | Production | Deliveries In Stock 
1959: September... ...... 200,869 194,074 340,199 38,158 35,589 9,629 62,965 53,576 20,973 
Mee October: sc. oe et 193,135 200; 960 343,574 40,555 38,707 9,907 68,239 1520 22° 167 
Mapembers .... ~ kona Ps 195,225 163, 285 366, 452 39,430 39,094 8,750 69,639 57,319 23,445 
Mecempeb. sick cs 2 ee 195,632 181,016 370,263 40, 868 40,138 7,885 69,782 60,070 22203 
1960: January... 22.2.0. 214,277 204; 339 370, 856 42,655 39,165 9,522 68, 865 55,800 24; 494 
ingodininghe ae 8 191,477 260,348 292,212 40,916 39,884 8,847 65,168 57,741 21,948 
IMAC CHES .Me 2 Leta + ESE 209; 603 324,539 164,798 42,714 40,260 9,429 72,368 460,904 21,258 
gmieeeN ecu ute. 5 Ces 194,914 204; 009 142/157 43,590 39,959 11,248 72,346 56, 680 25,118 
aye sass: . . Boe. SET 207; 437 177,293 159,945 42835 44,092 8,183 73,350 59, 988 26,112 
mjo50; May ............ 247 ,556 240 ,926 211,015 37,504 37,443 9,523 61,636 49,655 21,762 
29. Supply & Demand of Cement & Sheet Glass (MITI) 
Cement(In 1,000 tons) Sheet Glass (In 1,000 boxes) 
inivy 3 ae | eee Gian ri ) Sales 
Year & Month Srodsicson Consumption Speed avarice | peecducon (Consteaption — “Expa rts sae “Domestic. ¢! peat Or TAV ent 
: : 9.2 1,641.9 319.6 973.8 113.3 129.4 815.9 945.3 697.5 
a Nov aS 1680.3 eS 1,656.9 305.6 994.9 107.4 150.7 837.7 988.4 609.8 
Dec. 1,710.1 he 1,717.0 291.4 1,089.4 131.3 151.0 853.0 1,003.9 577.6 
1960: Jan. 1,422.7 4.1 1,381.5 328.2 1,095.1 118.7 156.7 611.2 767.9 786.8 
” Feb. 1,623.9 6.1 1,629.9 315.6 1,015.2 116.3 165.7 572.1 737.8 961.1 
Mar... . 1,968.2 9.6 1,965.8 309.8 1,043.0 122.3 157.5 655.3 812.8 1,075.3 
A ities <a 1,954.1 9.6 1,897.5 356.2 902.5 147.3 139.3 637.6 776.9 i,05.8 
1959: Apr. ... 1,384.7 Tig He 1,396.8), 389.9 674.6 89.0 153.3 559.0 712.3 420 
30. Supply & Demand of Rubber & ey ee Products (in tons) (MITI) 
SS = = “Rubber Gaadeu — ee ‘Vinyl Chloride Products as = 
ees ee [a ~~ | Inventories | Delivery | Inventory | proguction | Sales Inventories | Derivery | Inventory 
Year & Month | Production Sales | Rat | Rates TOCUCHIORN) Rates Rates Rates 
(A) (B) ee pe OR ERE BAY (el (CZAN _& (B) (C) (B/A) (C/A) 
6,511 99 40 13,640 13,515 7,160 99 52 
fers Nox 18,968 16,018 6,429 100 40 13,556 13,749 6,892 101 a1 
ec 17,003 17,640 5,913 104 35 ado ais oe o a 
1960: Jan 15,501 15,261 6,163 99 40 13,762 13,516 6,547 : 
* Feb 17,213 16,548 6,940 96 40 15,190 14,961 a " re 
Mar 18°470 17,911 7,589 97 41 16,131 15,698 7,530 97 a7 
Apr 18, 409 18,512 7,837 101 43 15,858 15,212 : ¢ 5 
1959: Apr... 13,976 14,055 | 5,821 | 101 42 | __li,is7_|__11,089 |___ 5,084 | eS 
31. Department Store Sales (n mition yen) (MIT) 
=f P 1 meer Se See i Of Conte 
: ersona P: isions [Restaurant rvices tore thers ertifi- 
By Month Stores poral | Porn | Effects | ciate Utensils eee i aie Sales | cates 
x i aa ae | 1,039 269 22 fi 414 293 
| | 17,990 | 2,359 | — 3,060 4,280 4,345 | ; | 
peters: B| BB) ae) te) ie) te) ie) ig) B) ga) 
26, 152 12,153 § : : 1375 | ‘ 
acide Bee a | 00s | i2ios7 | 1746 3,363 37179 4.173 937 21 . rae ria 
Mar. ak 35,566 | 17,0 | 2857 | 30 4)263 5,048 1,228 215 16 | 433 538 
ae | oe a . ae | 27654 | 3,584 4,508 4,684 | 1,157 265 | 379 289 
all ’ ’ | | 
Weg ay | 211 26,637 | 12,108 2,255 3,030 3,666 4,023 994 | 232 10 | 320 249 
Notes: tat peas Hanecar toate 1,000 ib. =0.45359 tons for yarns; 1,000 sq. yds.=0,83613 sq. m. for textiles ; 11b.=0.45359 kg. for papers, 
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32. Letters of Credit Opened and Received (In $1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 


- = = : mae a Imports 
== Exports 
Pounds Open Total 
Year & Mvath Dollars ape Fico Total Dollars Sterling Account 
7 97,778 91,436 1,209 190,424 
1959" August, o.oo: 142, 4817 netere "31589 268 10 100, 814 89, 907 Fee 28200 
eptember .......-.-s , , : 263,530 " f , , , 
ae 158,621 100,455 4,452 , 7,505 228, 
Rovempers 2 me | a cee |e | ee | Be 
December 2 = + .l2he1 oo ’ , - : 110,077 95,613 > , 
423 6,473 254,702 ; 935° 830 
NOGOlanianyeaee «eee Mee «es 150,805 97, ; 1398 259° 483 133,633 99,499 2,696 : 
Hebnuaryie . 2 oem «0s 142 243 112,84 pk 330° 965 135.957 113,771 14/259 263,989 
MENG eae a ae 186,944 136,418 7,60 poe ee 95: 482 107934 220° 254 
Spr See ai: ee tee. te 142,371 102,406 oe 285° 598 1187779 102/549 -7, 354 228, 684 
SI Se Ray 160°307 128"639 249 297,196 - 1403091 = 98,265 7,241, 245,597 
UN ewer aaawesttcines sec) hoc , 5 : | 4.796 205.316 
91,359 ‘109,160 ; ; 
1O5OMMUMeNed.. a ues ae 150,499 90,696 5,585 246 , 782 | ie 
_ 33. Exports and a a by Value (Ministry of Finance) 
= = | 
— =a = ' illion yen) | 
“Value (In $1,000) Value (In mi = | 
Year & Month ; “Exports _ Imports Balance Exports Imports Balance ~ ; 
47,865 124,361 107,130 17,231 — 
Bu Atitsvenite; 2 tte. 392;475 280" 728 23747 105,291 104, 302 on 
December 2111111! 394,275 372,826 Big 141,939 nee 407693 
LOGOwaANUALy. | headers ae 217,731 peasy a page 114 508 131/004 4 16,498 
February ie Sect enes “er | 318,072 435.194 =) 85/988 125.966 156,700 4 30,704 
Marchee say rises: so. Se 349, 906 ans ES 111 871 127802 4 15,931 
(Aprilecyacroct aeoete ss. ieee Rae: «73°56 41127102 4138,583 24 26,481 — 
rae Bik Rs. Saaord| 334/342 373,472 4 39,130 120,363 134, 450 4) 14,087 
1950-Mlunes on = emer tiene Sat. 272,716 325,178 52,462 98,178 117,064 4 18,886 
— 
te poy i Po and Import by Economic Classification (In $1,000) (Ministry of Finance) 
a = eee ee Saree j Crude | Fabricated l ea 
Total | Foodstuffs | _ Materials _ Basic Material | Finished Others 
| Value [ _%. | Value |  % | Value = % | Value - = oll falas ane % = : Zs i 
aS re mae ee ; 57,003 : : . 
1960. non ones oe Ar ase 100.0 rae 25 3 8020 58 10398 18.5 154, 783 1 ; 606 0.3 
‘| Rebruary gee ; 100. 19,325 6.1 8,305 2.6 56, : : : 5 : 
a ae 2 Mies 340.906 100.0 19,391 5.5 10,378 3.0 84,742 24.2 233,704.| 66.8 1,691 0.5 
° Avpr ills. tea ae 310,753 | 100.0 | 17,708 5.7 8,076 2.6 | 60,095 19.3 223'815 | 72.0 1,059 0.4 
emistioss waeiks coe 261,054 | 100.0 | 16,832 6.4 8,692 Soar Mae oIse Wee tos 193,081} 74.0 1,263 0.5 
| 2 27 
~~ {_1959: December... ... | 372,826{ 100.0 | 45,488 | 12.2 | 236,438 63.4 | 38,439 10%8— | 51,574 | “13:8 887 0.3 
I 1960: roe ied, 340 768 | 100.0 | 45,896 | 13.9 | 209,342 63.3 | 34,808 | 10.5 | 40,369] 12.2 | 353 0.1 
vi ‘February. ...... | 363,900| 100.0 | 45,422 | 12.5 |219'775 | 60.4 | 45,868 12.6 | 52.325] 14.4 510 0.1 
Dp March’ «soe oes 435,194 | 100.0 | 63,113 | 14.5 | 258, 443 | 58.7 | 48,494 Wed | 67, 481 15.5 660 0.2 
° (Apri a eres 355,005 | 100.0 | 42,480 12.0. | 212, : ; 35 cSeorx!l : 
rig | | | 
t | 1959: April ........ | 299,041] 100.0 | 51,446 | 17.2 | 165,808 55.4 | 25,589 | 8.6 | 55,460| 18.6 738 | 0.2 
35. Exports and Imports by Continents* 
($1,000; Customs Bureau, Finance Ministry) 
".. Year & Month | 58, Total | ‘59, Total | 59Nov. | Dec | 60Jan. | Feb | Mar. | Apr. || °59 Apr. 
A ely - betes eae D ane | 2,876,560 3,456,492 | 292,475 | 394,276 | 217,731 318,072 349,906 310,753 261,054 
Fenn cine ck aie 1,074,322 1,165,705 97,576 132,511 | 69,252 111,518 115,766 109,376 100,912 
BS SoA ee ee 649,520 754,256 68,852 89,297 | 48'054 78, 146 74,274 71,599 61,792 
PRED UTrODe: ok eicannne Gee ose 333301 374:970 31, 203 39,626 | 28,323 32,786 64,623 38, 232 23,587 
ORieNwAmerical pee. sake 848) 456 1,246, 253 106,834 134,553 | 81,578 116,958 115,073 112,722 90,618 
Tal "SMAmerica _. 4 oe Sate 114,982 141,675 | 21,469 | 20,313 | 147744 * | 117800 10,345 16,780 7,619 
Nv reAirical ty Wheae weg eet eae 415,511 409/891 24.592 52,216 17,287 33,262. | 31,387 21,042 31,406 
* |. Oceania... ss) 89,771. | 117,892 110,799] 14,963 | 61505 “Ty sop] 12,604. ie 508 6,912 
I alotalewrt ee... ~ 3,033,125 3,599,491 298, 844 297,582 289,728 363,900 435,194 355,005 299,041 
Asiaiere. eae 2 ame 982,448 1,168,853 88,545 102,408 100,323 111,944 137,680 114,834 98,285 
us SB wAsia tet s cs k 427,073 579,164 47,978 50,525 48,534 61,044 64,740 61, 358 46,582 
PD PlesPUrOpeu.«.. teat wek ie. 5 268,654 364,599 30,532 27,822 27,498 36,112 41,312 39,424 29,917 
OMAN“ Ameriga 71.0 i Meee 1,356,682 1,488,878 125/821 1127204 107,203 160,126 191,761 144,568 126,968 
WE lS America. o...ca. Mee 80,687 108, 380 12.405 14,678 10,360 8,537 9,445 10,111 8,656 — 
Ce Attica’ Meh Gc) ee 83,737 128,295 11,122 10,916 12,487 19'370 17,825 15,704 9,155 
Se Oceania Mes alle ee | _206,801__| 340,266 | 30,410 | 29,541 | 31,838 | —_27)798 37,159 30, 355 26, 032 
36. Foreign Exchange Receipts and Payments by Month 
(In Million si el (Bank of Japan) 
SUT ae Aes, ae _ Current “Transactions ; ~ gait <i | At Siiel tee Current Transactions ; = 
Year & Month Receipts | Payments | B ! | iad Year & Month _ Receipts | Payments Mriiiad ss 
Adee es ge Total Baporte,|.-Cgtal J leporisd| a ae ee oe lee “Total _ | Bxports | Total | Imports | Balance | Balanc 
{ | | {6 
1959: Total ...| 3,913 | 3, 280 3,561 37007 “erga | helt || 1959Sept. -ch 350 295 302 252 48 28 
Octawe eer: S617}: 2-307 aeeeneo2 250 69 41 
1959: Jan... .. 15, al alae etl a7 Sil 8 18 7 || Novilica: a) 9 S430] aee2e0 309 362 36 4 
Feb. ee 283 | 2A | 252 | 212 | 31 70 Dec.) aan! 385)! 320° Hee wes79 309 6 30 
alie (wire Li | a FZo) 24 | | | 
Aproge =. 230 | 235 230 |; 246 | 0 35 || 1960;.Jan. ... 310 261 B39" |) Ge 293 ella conaog ¢ 
May... 302 253 313: MS 265. ea 64 | Febs. cat. 329 | 280 350 Pee Reo Sy; 
Tune seer 349 | 286 314 ls. 261° | 35 32 | Mar, aaa)  So0mieet 335° immemEoD 337 4 31 
ites. ee 338 284 302 |* 256 | 36 97 | ‘Apr, “is! "Scone 978 338 288 | 6 9 Os 
Auge: 2 9 ee3.| 1270 289 |... 244 i 44 | © 20 | May be) 379) 317 387 323 | 4 8 34 
ee te, 2 eS So | eens en 


Note: The “Method of Pabulaees was changed in ; Apr 1960. 
* include ‘‘Capital Transactions.” 


Because of a delay in preparing the May figures at the source for Table 34,35 and 36, they will be carried on the next issue. 
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37. Exports and Imports by Country 


(In 1,000 dollars) (Ministry of Finance) 
Exports . Imports 
Countries a al ‘J ; 

Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 

1959 1960 1960 1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1960 1960 
Total Exports or Imports . .| 394,276 217,731 | 318,072 | 349,906) 310,753 || 372,826] 330,768 | 363,900 | 435,194 | 355,005 
Korea ni Lee fee 5,245 3,266 6,775 11,004 5,408 1,009 518 400 438 845 
ok ag a ee 417 191 384 352 204 1,936 2,032 1,836 2,449 2,219 
Rukyu Islands... .... 8,479 4,802 5,794 6,189 6,464 1,531 1,674 2,230 3,476 2,445 
Hong Kontug cn. wicus «s+ 16,370 8,796 12,952 14,168 13,601 2,240 2,776 2,099 3,152 1,704 
BPEMOSA Feary sh = 8,794 6,630 6,807 8,117 10,004 6,372 5,610 5,692 7,521 6,161 
South Viet Nam...... 5,224 3,293 3,089 4,800 2,977 315 580 444 384 346 
FEMAYANG Moc 16 + siggye ga > 12,251 6,386 9,383 10,442 8,707 5,914 6,255 6,582 6,580 6,156 
Malaya Unieminee Weta gots 2,935 1,653 2,489 2,253 1,979 16,948 14,159 15,943 15,237 15,383 
SIGHAPOFED 2 ye. a slicirs: css <5 10,066 5,707 7,261 5,866 6,509 692 508 - 602 1,110 1,109 
Lo 11,085 6,039 7,574 9,696 8,447 13,670 11,528 14,589 15,916 15,639 
£ British Borneo... .... 183 101 124 152 232 7,085 8,750 4,914 6,851 5,168 
_ £5 ie Ainiesiana ss spiny: ie 5 6,887 6,436 16,802 5,971 7,024 6,551 | 6,903 5,930 6,403 5,104 
£ Binaries |= +. nana - 6,611 2,250 4,271 3,879 4,184 628 631 651 1,139 3,817 
es Lae eee 7,060 4.048 4,934 7,802 8,077 8,501 8,227 8,769 9,667 7,675 
£ pakistan! meee. 2... 5,495 1.635 5,950 6,057 5,760 1,898 3,323 3,278 2,866 2,336 
* Beyione- ere ge Risks acc 3,926 1.610 2,308 2,076 2,510 811 878 1,283 1,414 1,534 
$ Rey Os ie ee ala deacon 4,323 2 All 1,884 2,456 3,771 2,550 1,553 1,294 3,726 1,806 
.f itech cee oy ans eee 820 ‘128 900 1,093 1,783 5,655 6,408 4,647 9,157 5,537 
s Saudt Arabia 6. «.00 « 1,646 611 1,421 1,355 1,923 9,492 11,354 7,268 10,401 8,412 
2.0 ee eee 1,915 613 1,645 1,801 1,51] 14,895 13,158 17,001 20,471 13,888 
- £a Seb Ene enn eee 2,929 1.163 1,765 3,144 2,052 755 497 768 1,051 1,017 
Pennarioeh Aes vce ... 1,337 4 108 748 686 625 332 514 658 779 647 
United Kingdom ..... 10,692 5.701 7,377 19,025 6,535 9,319 7,310 8,307 8,430 6,535 
£2 | Netherlands ........ 4,320 1,660 1,898] 5,716 2,896 2,280)  2,577| 2,880] 3,687 | 3.008 
aS Metidma ARS. . 1 2,260 Ae 1,540 3,946 2,073 1,691 1,142 1,319 1,370 peas 
Meee | France. ..... 56... 2,345 an 1, 163 1,444 1,492 2,752 2,459 2,419 3,767 pe 
£0 | West Germany ...... 5,677 2.08 3,888 8,008 4,379 || 10,136 8,883 9,634) 11,027 | 12.08 
; Switzerland»... 2... 2,751 ay, 2,036 | 2,711 2.872 3,019 2,516 2,630 2,593 ape 
| WIR ego. Te, 1,900 oad 1,755 2,911 1,944 790 547 660 1,247 Be 
j U.S.S.R. (in Asia zone) . . 5,888 eo 1,558 3,892 1,601 3,778 2,618 4,107 5,591 eee 
eS Si i ee 10, 651 ie 9/473} 10,208 | 11.574 || 18,808 | 15,912] 18,222) 22,320) 
8 Coy: Oey en 116,154 70.166 91,858 98, 252 93.451 |) 111,941 | 107,952 | 132,489) 155,685 | 120.827 
ay $ WMextcoredess..<- +... -- 1,521 796 1,030 1,304 1,519 15,946 9,046 7,725 6,675 4,348 
SELIG Ew he See) ee ona 1,205 612 9,556 947 791 919 18 1,012 314 195 
$ ‘EET ope ae eee 1,094 939 407 207 170 5,124 1,375 5 2,950 1,492 
p Wenepnela 2... 3,289 beat 3,286 3, 285 9,356 479 259 se ae oe 
Ps Pe = ON 897 "937 1,141 857 729 2,852 3,055 2,20 bres 1,167 

$ WOE Un « suldvomnall air nates 1,050 316 866 1,030 1,149 594 611 232 1,945 , 
0 Seo 10,785 ee 1,298 1,336 1,934 5,805 Usa0) ise) pe pate 
£4 AGPENUNAl es. soo. ae) s, «, 1,891 1.419 2,569 1,769 2,207 3,218 1,851 3,093 2,252 el 
0 ey pt wc ws) Shs ioiscu 1,866 937 756 903 2,196 1,838 1,304 1,963 2,643 el 

£ -British West Africa .... 6,526 3.202 4,489 5,528 5,273 746 623 445 318 

$ Paberiat ec cose a Foc 27,362 6,762 15,510 10,483 159 » Gl 2g | 580 17 ei 
Giant. ote cad sie 2,011 1,173 1,969 1,853 2,014 235 244 454 932 Bae 
British South Africa... . 5,430 1,543 3,889 3,950 3,490 1,468 1,626 3,166 2,178 aoe 

£ Union of South Africa. . . 5,414 2,378 4,263 4,730 4,809 || 3,243 3,732 5,655 5,993 ” 
£ Muagtem aby cane 2 27. ¢ | 10,586 3,688 7,243 7,987 8,924 32,312 29,670 22, 603 31,911 pe 

£ New Zealand ....... 1,415 813 711 1,762 1,102 1,936 2,950 | 2,392 20 ; 


$o stands for Specified Area A and B. 


Note: 0 denotes open account area; $. dollar area; £. sterling area. 
a, Singapore, the 


*Southeast Asia Total includes Hong Kong, South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Malay 


India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. + Revised at source. 
Because of a delay in preparing the May figures at the source, they will be carried on the next issue. 


Philippines, Indonesia. Burma 


‘Total Exports...... 


Rood’ 2 


Fisii@Shelifish..!.... - 010 ou 
IDR IMIG 6 Go eo oa oo 6305.6 


ARDLER A Gach oetenee oo te one 
Canned, Bottled Fish ..... 
Salmon): 2). "3.4. Giri pace tmnt 
Dunayees cose. sey ee) eo cetal ous 


oie 0» Yen 


Fruit & Vegetables .......... 
Canned, Bottled Fruits ....... 
Mea. Sales. aes 3. SRNIGDIES G GeO 


Raw Materials, except Fuels. ..... 
IVINS? oo wig eB u JA Seb no 8 
Textile Fibre & Waste ..... EPA 


) Raw Silk... 2. : CCUM i LAS 


Mineral Fuels. .......... eH, 


Animal & Vegetable Oils. ....... 
PARMA MONI roretet ci ses Me. oo ae cencies 1s 
Whales Oily. tis is Sis 2 Ss elec. 
WegetableiOily.. i. tmeuc os. Stas 


Chemicals; Drugs. 79 a: 4%. 15 2-2) = Bele 
Pharmaceuticals. ........... 


Manufactured Products by Materials. . 
Rubber Goodsis.. . 3 5 t .. Sas 


Ply. WOOG pss, csc tciace tenes) os teas 
Paper & Related Products ...... 


Textile Yarns & Fabrics 
Woollen Yarn 
Cotton earn. at mal ios ete a ieee 
Rayon Yarn. 00. 6. 6 3. « eakeh teh = 
‘Spun Rayon Yarn... .... .-. as 
Cotton’Nabrics:si. <3 2 see eee 
SiKSFabricsy seu ienceb ica te 


co ©) 0 mie (0) 8) 8) 


Rayon! Fabrics).)..c1276 © sbeas «6 
Spun Rayon Fabrics ........ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products. ... 

Cement 


o 6) Te ce, 6 (elle ig @ © © (0) e Ge ® 
oy © cs! Bi of lems 
Sime Me ra) ue! is) e) 6: Je4s)) 6,5, ne 10 


Pearls 


SrPLE’) We, .¢ ce is Jelece) ie ve. (o 16 “eens! ce 


© ue le is; Ge! .@) @) Ss! ‘o” ‘e) ») oe) -s! ow 


Oty OF ere ec rs wes 


Steel Plates (ungalvanized)... . 
Galvanized Steel Plates 
Non-ferrous Metals 
Metal Products 


or ep eee el 
es 2 8 6, ee Fe we 


Machinery & Transportation Equipment 
Machinery (excl. electric machines) . 
Textile Machines & Parts 
Sewing Machines 
Electric’ Machines 0.) ss sa ee 
Gen. Motors, Trans. & Alternators. 
Electrilc Bulbs 


Transportation Equipment ..... . 
Railway Rolling Stock & Parts. . . 
Buses, Trucks 
Ships 


oa ey ca. sie teh fel Ses) Fes ne 


DS ICE SCORES RC Omnty sph trace. on 


Miscellaneous 
Clothing 
Camera 


9) le Js! (etomre ale! Voie, jamestmnter (5, 


EOD ORY aie Ch TOMA 5) tee 


Live Animals not for Food 
Re-export Goods 


SCS) SSP a MeN el salts: cate? otis 


1,000 s.m. 
m.t. 


26,649) 

15,623} 

13,103 
9,561 
2,788 
1,259} 


9,537 
5,434 
521 


_ 


8,175 
13,272 


251 
3,372 
1,559 

850 

104,514 
9,217 
4,391 

28, 683 
46,131 


118,511 


4,349 


138,301 
31,972 
26,261 

1,786 


172,686 


— 


30,913 


69,675 


13,527| 
1,219 
5,995 


147,982 
2,710 
8,340 


6,542 
10,14¢ 


10,91) 
1,854 
1,799 
5,122 
2,723 


25,300 
24,086 
5,192 
5,358) 
1,214 
12,011 


75,184 
19,042 
4,809 
4,558 


3,188 
1,605 
718 
88,580 
8,397) 
2,319 
16,937 
39,397) 


128, 433; 


5,115 


170,882 
42,228 
26,627 

3,121 


166,322 


34,648 


11,533} 


145,920: 
2,837, 
8,442 


12,945 


79,790 
19,848 
4,585 
4,280 
20,734 
2,449 
970 


39, 208 
725 
2,760 
31,568 


99,222 
18,689 
2,206 
7,583 


79 
1,313 


285 
2,360 
1,227 

548 

77,893 
7,995 
1,789 

19,416 

37,701 


133,823 


4,278 


150,457 
37,199 
25, 294 

2,778 


174,994 


35,916 


471,28) 


_— 


17,161 


571,842 
147,869) 
96,572 
9,200 


629,514 


—_ 


119,936 


4,754) 
337, 255 


— 


303,710 


259,770) 
4,154 
12,164 
5,538) 
2,876 
95,013 
17,971 
18,456) 
18,911 
32,380 


41,665) 
Ciel 
7,038 

19,806 

10,865 


104,647 
97,931 
23,599) 
19,641 

6,716 
44,773 


280,561 
71,566) 
17,034) 
16,266 
73,127 

7,698) 
3,415 


135, 868 
2,891 
10,726 
106,305 


193 , 943 
65, 694 
6,948) 
26,215 


285) 
3,736) 


373,782 


14,754 


511,708 
132,605 
80,098 
11,965 


615,742 


108,724 


145, 288 
4,295 
5, 14¢ 

127,067 


140, 08: 
51,14) 
4,58) 
19, 608 


31 
3,271 


Note: Figures of 
Bec: 


group total include others than represented. 
ause of a delay in preparing the May figures at the source, they will be carried on the next issue. 
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39. Imports by Major Articles 4 
($ 1,000) « (Ministry of Finance) d 
1960 1959 
Articles Units February March | April Jan.—Apr. Jan.—Apr. 
Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value | Volume | Value || Volume | Value 

Pere ee ee = —| 363,900 —| 435,194) —| 355,005 —| 1,484,867 —| 1,089,256 
CE eC I os Saat aay ees a =a 31,796 = 51,540 =| 39,530) —| 155,424 —| 167,149 
A Cereal Preparations m.t 249,098 16,075 405,473 27,161 322, 289 24,175) 1,248,075 85,203 || 1,390,290 97,076 
oe: >. ee ++ Wee. « aa 133,784 9,046) 293 , 687 19,859 163,743 10,897 ,900 51,630 672,553 45,287 
Cae as ” 1 1 2,371 349 41,986 5,394 46,847 6,117 iat ners 
Maire H@nep) 2 eSens) <s\are <s\- ” 108,799, 6,391| 99,788} 5,968] 103,022, 6,171) + -397,696| «23,549 330,693| 19,201 
rust GgeVeretables,. 1. . <)-)=,% «i - a, 13,624 1,934) 14,379 2,161 16,583 2,525) 55,748) 8,495 46 ,872 8,456 
Sugar & Sugar Preparations . bs 111,404) 8531] +: 202,650} +~—«16,728} +: 99001 7,628; 526,948 sos 539,990| 45,262 
Comee Veiner onions oni de rset 55 927 818 692 657 568) 509 , 2,775 2,951 2,909 
memeverage & Tobacco... «+. %.). - _ — 5,056 — 7 a 269 = 8,607 = 9,926 
PE GDACCON Wises. Fe ef Feic e) — — 4,928) — 2 = 7h = 8,080 = 9,503 
ere | a. fees ay ee oe ee 
Milscedsgee eee es 2 170,709} 197533} 217,667; 24,336 +—«:112,623| 14/028 676,247| 77,126|) 510,670] 53,948 
SOV-DeaDS petites. . Mk oo |) ie 116,936 11,292 147,391 14,263 60,814 6,038 449,073 43 066 346, 226 32,482 
Rup ber fee cee. os smteah ay i 23,788 18,206 26, 160 19,880 21,678 16,263 92,766 70,992 63, 253 37,180 
aye gees | 0 -NGRaEC cao ae 15,167 13,052 17,195 Hare 13,543 11,370 60, 186 51,178 44,475 26,871 
r OIK ee ee ee ee = == 14,092 =| ’ = 15,775 = 56,021 = 31,084 
usiberwa. see <2 ee <p oes c.m. 479,951 13,943 536, 298 15,387 543, 337 15,600| 1,937,252 55,283 || 1,359,660 30,290 
= Pulp & Waste Papers ....... _ _ 3,416 a 2,050 — 2,931 —| 10,113 — 5,592 
eS get aaa oe ne | Nag ad ee el a ge er ee ea ae 

Bape CRO gee igen cae os 21, z ,107 . F ‘ ; 
KGTEOT ouster io) eas! >) ot eet =| ee 77,972 41950 92,933) 50,969 73,773 40,012 308,389} 166,513 201,897) 107,367 
Cotton, waumeder, co. t. Ore abs ae 72,230 40,801 87,117 49,843) 66,171 38 , 667 284,102) 161,952 181,826) 102,606 
Hard & Bast Fibres........ ae 16,076 4,388 12,635 3,678) 13,477 3,598 54,572 15,127 37,178 8,742 
Fertilizers & Non-metallic Minerals _ — 7,327 - 8,794 _ 7,308 - 32,903 - 23,760 
iCrude‘Fertilizers,.. .. . sce - m.t 161,153 2,671 167,571 3,105 126,418 2,005 612,157 10,364 577,873 9,304 
ate Meee Re aa Soluks oc, Sete ous. s Ae 171,601 1,483 192,168 1,699 205, 988 1,763 729 , 338 6,299 587,817 4,808 
Metal Ores & Metal Scrap..... ais 1,660,111 55,279| 1,761,648 55,411) 1,653,222 50,314) 6,559,74¢|, 209,497|| 4,196,85() 114,199 
WEOUONE Fs ced. sce Reta. « ah 1,001,807 14,464} 1,217,060 17,779| 1,162,760 16,868] 4,291, 96S 62,295|| 2,654,208 36,753 
SCPADMILOMR as seks so 2 SMa ss aA 435,131 24,383 360, 285 20, 268 284,826 15,790) 1,446,54¢ 80,996 918,44) 43,255 
Non-ferrous Metal’Ores . . «= A 213,664 11,534 171,625 10,620 192,654 10,688 777, 256 42,898 603 , 45¢ 24,408 
Copper Ore .......-2:-. fe 42,431 6,575 35,278 6,111 39,014 6,195 149,562 24,141 85, 64¢ 10,881 
Nickel Ore es fesse = se 5 57,231 1,148) 35,149 737 38,279 725 178,177 3,466 116,42) 2,236 
Aluminium’ Orem". .-. «5. - > ‘ 60,732 895 44,297 455 64,798 709 232,11 2,712 207,564 2,051 
Manganese Ore ........-. i 20,624 694 24,523 826 10,749 356 71,805 2,294 88 , 565 2,929 
Non-ferrous Metal Scrap ..... ts 9,509 4,993 12,678 6,739 12,982 6,964 43,97S| 23,288 20,84€ 9,782 
Gopper) Scrap 75 .-. "uu. an 565 405 972 696 1,196 824 4,11 2,937 434 298 
ISCAS SCKAD) <ceps. ce = eles © = aa 6,683 3,565 9,377 5,052 9,465 5,107 31,204 16,712 16,976 8,373 
iMareral FUeGIS). (6 sii, 2s. as oss —_ _ 50,598 = 72,815 = 55,481 —| 232,559 —| 169,191 
SET og: Sec nae aa m.t. 506,798, 8/991 579,128, 10,241] 690,922} 127152) 2,283,145/ 40,268) 1,335,83¢} 25,085 
Anthracite. .... Fal Suk he oF tel a 68,518 1,232 66,814 1,188 38,323 612 253 , 692 4,419 174,927 2,937 
Bituminous (for coking) ..... uy 38,753 559 86,440 1,494) 149, 480 2,686 301,776 5,181]} _ 199,991 3,659 
BemOleumucm Ges eee k.1. 2,450,102 40,248} 3,737,655 61,122} 2,520,192 41,783] 11,313,99€} 187,443]} 7,499,995} 141,400 
Crude & Unrefined ........ at 2,196,400 34,533] 3,186,127 49,670) 2,036,430 31,564) 9,740,904 153,364 || 6,410,73¢ 118,796 
HeAw SOEs tikes 2. Geel © « 9 228,313 4,053 531,034 9,635 452,814 8,265} 1,460, 28 26,293|) 1,025,16& 18,808 
Animal & Vegetable Oils....... — = 2,822 ee 3,323 Rex 2,837 = 11,603 = 11,626 
Animal Fats & Oils......... m.t. 12,458 2,061 16,584 2,704, 12,829 2,081 52,905 8,705 45,547 9,588 
Beem Tallow toe. hs ess = 12,408 2,005 16,309 2,629 12,319 1,960 52,045 8,437 43 , 626 9,056 
Fd WegetablerO1s. <s . 65s 2s» aa 2,021 668 1,541 486 1,924 582 7,870 2,413 7,111 1,726 
_ Chemicals, Drugs .......---- = —| 22,066 —| 25,515 =| 22,aim —| 89,781 —| 67,925 
Inorganic Chemicals ........ - - 1,397 = 1,732 za 1,491 =a 5,803 = 4, 287 
Organic Chemicals ........-.- - _ 5,645 = 4,911 = 3,818 —| 15,790 le on 
Potassic Fertilizers ........-. m.t. — 3,257; Dees 3,699 Ao 3,818 a 13,051 = 10,954 
Synthetic Plastic Materials ..... af 3,563 3,019 3,485 3,290 3,224 2,848 13,965 12,446 14,222 11,770 
pecoeractures erceies by Materials . — _ 21/835 = 2, 860 = 22,242 — 84,541 eel 35,216 

ti rns abries <2 24) <).s% - — 39: = ) BPeee| , = 4 = ’ 
Base Metals Sat@nieo | ate Tigo tachi m.t. 112,869 16,431 91,307 18,525 160,735 17,674 439,335 63,024 76,422 19,524 
Bron’ Gc (Steel). steamers se ctye cals) oa 99,191 6,995 75,240 6,214 147, 230) 9,257 390,512 27,951 64,913 7,062 
Non-ferrous Metals .......-. +9 13,678 9,436 16,067 12,311 13,505) 8,417 48,796 35,513 11,509 12,462 
COPPER Fas) or sprees oe! are ye Seige an 5,660 4,124 9,798 7,392 5,841 4,470 24 473 18,348 3,927 2,751 
ATi cic, coves eyes eh st sich ome. ne 969 2,107 1,011 2,201 578 1,268 3,348 7; 320 3,346 7,240 
Machinery & Transportation Equipment — =| 32,721 —| 38,043 —| 27,489 —| 121,614) —| 136,032 
Rlachinery (excl. electric machines) . — — 24,511 - 30 , 842) _ 21,949 _ 92,554 —| 105,145 
Electric Machines ....-.--+-+-- = = 2,616 — 2,655 = 2,160 = 11,457 _ 13,406 
Transportation Equipments ..... 1 = 5,594 on 4,546 - 3,380 =F 17,603 p= 17,481 
Passenger Cars, complete ..... unit 527 1,038 238 709 246 720) 1,452 4,120 2,967 4,162 
‘Aircraft & Parts << 005 = «0-72 » = a 1,200 = 1,587] = 1,060 = 4,770 _ 2,001 
Miscellaneous ¢.. oh ee.-a) + = a i — - 1,194 —| 4,837 — 4,838 —| 17,138 —| 14,879 
i imal t-for- Food j o%.m: = — 56 | 63) = 114) = 341 _ 148 
Bison Gade. a - 5 JGR OR OC Tee =o et ~ 486 = 543 — 437 a 1,684 — 1,912 


— = 


Note: Figures of group total include other items not represented above. é 7 ; 
Because of e delay in pre paring the May figures at the source, they will be carried on the next issue. 
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40. Spot Quotations on Tokyo Securities Exchange 


I 


AUGUST, 1960__ 


p 


Au- fee | 
thorized fs a Divi 
(Paid-up)} Divi- aces a 
Names of Shares Capital ladenda June July Names of Shares caul dends 
I il- . 15 n mil- 
lon van High | Low lion yen 
Mining Coal & Petroleum 
% % 
Mitsubishi Metal Mining 4,095 i} 78 7a “96! Mippom OWS « reetigge - ape 10,000 15 
Nihon Mining «<2. + 5,670 12 105 87 102) Showa Oil .......----- 3,000 1 
Sumitomo Metal Mining... . 3,218 12 80 77 g0|| Maruzen Oil ......-.--+-- 11,025 15) - 
Mitsui Metal Mining... .. . 4,800 15 81 76 74|| Mitsubishi Oil .........- 2,807 10 
Mitsui Mining < gisteues --= - 3,000 _ 42 38 41| Toa Nenryo Kogyo ...... 5,990 20 
Mitsubishi Mining ....... 5,400 — 40 38 40|| Mitsubishi Chemical Ind. 5,950) 12 
Sumitomo Coal Mining PA ail 5 50) o 48 49 - 
Furukawa Mining ....... 3,472 5 54 49 50| Rubber, Glass & Ceramics 
Ube Industries .W00 5: 2 as: 9,456 10 82 76 80 
Meikok wl Oils. wa iey cee <.:- 0s 4,000 12 118 97 116, Yokohama Rubber....... 2,000 10 
Dowal Minings sien sedans « « 3,197 10 120 100 113 iralt oe at eee dic . 
ippon Sheet Glass ...... é 
Nihon Cementt.. . ot. --tf 5,000 15 
Iwaki Cement”? . ..5 3%; 1,500 36 
Foodstuffs ieee mean pees, Gan Si 2B os sooo a 
Nipponysuisan sj caceepan os. 5 3,500 6 78 70 81 Nippon Gaishi ......-.-.- 1,000 20 
Nippon Flour Mills ...... 1,440). 15 127 123 ee A 
Nisshin Flour Milling |!!! 1500 18} 140; += 131/138 Metah poate 
PeEen Sugar Mfgie. oo - fie 25 ae 398 401|| vawata Iron & Steel 38.000 12 
ANtO Ree, Stic. welts booties minahie rs 3 05 4 Se CEA eee ? 
Japan Beet Sugar Mfg. ||. 1,350 i173] —13| ga] Rud Iron. & Steel... . . . oe Me 
Morinaga Confectionery |. || 1/200 1B/# 180K PAISO\ ME a7o! seen aetet eeate~ -)~ pe sae Z 
Meiji Confectionery... . 1260 is) ) 194!) Avail gang gue bon ek eae als zoe 5 
Nippon Breweries ....... 2,800 18 398 358 389 umitomo Metal Ind. ..... 17,812 6 
pea mewgries 5h ae et 2,800 18 415 370 398, sean pees Cea ee ions wg 2 ; 
int’ Breweries’ Sifecn. . = us. - 4,151 20 524 469 Peat ay ee Eee, Ute 
TakarsShuro ). oe. ake. 5,890 15, 179 ~—«125, ~~ «gg gam Light Metal ...... . one i? 
Javan Distilling” 2211: 1,155 IO) Tsetse LOLI is ero ter rere a ee 3 
i REY Sesh aeons , i 
Rea GH rH aciners 
oda Soy; Sauce sir .er. cs 1,200 21 31 2 
Ajinomate eae. A. 2; 296 25 600 -«493|«sft7| bara Mfg, ..-....---- ee _ 
Nippon Cold Storage |): |: 3,000 4b 122-05] ae ga cence Soe ae ts ee on a 
Koyo Seiko . es gs chee 14,000 15 
Tertiles Electric Machinery 
Toyo Spinning ......... 8,062 16, 113 105 108 Teese Shibaura Electie hy rue x on oo 
Kanegafuchi Spinning .... - 4,005 15 87 80 soi Mitsubishi Blectric ie Gabe te ane oom} 29 
Dai Nippon Spinning. | | |: : 6,562 16 95 90 89|| Fuji Electric Mfg. ....... 100 i} 263; 220 
Fuji Spinning 22 0) .c.5 - . ok 3,600 14 A 3 ake 2000 . 
NEsHiN Cottantee ane 3° 698 oe ie ae 73 Fumubews Blectric a5). 3. 6,000 12 164 110 
Kurashiki Sadie: mee 3 37300 Aa a B - Ippon Electrics ... si sue. 's, ake 4 15 557 399 
HtOVODIINING een kene oe 1,700 12 135 108 7 ortation Equi t 
emer ee SO) ae Sa Salata 
) ese ea) ete j 104 itsubishi Shipbuilding & 
Fain h coi ien opinning eens 3 1,500 15 69 65 65 Engineering .. . in aoe, & 11,200 18 124 93 117 
Teikoku See walsiniativa foume tev ae 1,220 8 53 50 52|| Mitsubishi Nippon Heavy Ind. . 9,000 12 114 75 9a 
Toys Pee To’ 3 "oo Comaeo et 12 169} o 119 151|| Mitsui Shipbuilding & 
Omer o. Ge yGmO) (aC 12,000 18 303 243 292 Engineering... ae 4,500 15 96 78 87 
Toho Rayon 1,545 Pee , 
y RAVONS 5) i) iettome “on Toate - 10 90, TE 79|| Mitsubishi Heavy Ind. Reorg. . 12.348 245 185 237 
Mitsubishi Rayon 2,480 12 i i 2 12 
Kurashiki Rayon. | 1.1) )! 3000 130) 100). 117), Ishikawajima Heavy Ind. . 41945 12; 130) o 85 94 
s AY ON wey ii-1 tele tenas : 15 155 137 £75|| Nissan Motonie.). soins eee 6,930 1 389 274 271. 
Asahi'Chemical \\ise,e0. she. (B) 8,000 18 275 215 950\| IsuaugMotors ..)c 50. nec). eee 7.500 ie 175 125 162 
: Toyota Motors .. 5 -\.i.ft « 10,500 20 432 315 415 
Precision Machinery 
Paper & Pulp Ni 
ippon Kopgakute Si7. .. oa. & 582 = 182 136 167 
Kokoku, Pulp Sah eS Feary 3,120 ru 3A on = anon ‘Cameratie..°. <1. cures 1,600 10 196 160 180 
an 
Nippon Pulp tnd rie el ane 40 Ps 50 a Other Manufacturing Industries | 
okusakw Pulp) N05)... 1 inti 
Tohoku Pulp... 1.1.7: 2588 el) Se Bega ROD Bsn Pree setae oe 750 18} 410, «= 330] 415 
Oi Paper ee RUS Sy 57000 18 Et te A Nippon Musical Instrument . . 1,000 20 805 553 770 
+ graced tere Ate Lats 2,000 8 106 100 114 Trading Companies 
Mitsubishi Paper Milis’ | |< | 3300 i eee ee 
, 300 15 101 83 100|| Mitsui Bussan _ 6, 223 14 449 326 437 
een Shoji 10,000 14 215 150 203 
AUSUICOSHID ack «se cane 3,645 20 258 219 246 
Chemical Indusries Real Estate 
Loyo. Koatsu;ind-s eae peie Saeie 7,787 4 Mitsui Real Estate . . 1,300 15 595 497 510 
Bitte Chena ind #1. eran ieee 4,152 5 140 132 a3 ks were Cae “ea ont 13 one ae 2 
SU eens ap ge ke cam eo MIR alae Maemo i 
Shin Nippon Chisso Hiryo ” 2” yee v 277 220 279 Transportation & Shipping 
Nissan Chemical Ind. |... 2,163 = i = Tobu Rail 
ippontSodase serene 1,696 8) Cee Ta tee samy 2,400 12 121 Ie 12 
ip ; 89 70 90|| Tokyo El. : : 
ee Gosek Chemical Ind.. | |! Doty a va 100 127 Nippon eae eet G3) 01600 1b Bt is Bs 
Electro-Chemical Ind. 4.000 | oe ie 137, Nippon Yusen ........, 11,400 a 59 51 54 
ye ecremical lad, eee 12; 142} 9 113) 149) Osaka Shosen. .. 222 11! 7,600 — 30 28 
itsui Chemical Ind... | | | | 3 200| e ae a 207), Nitto Steamship ..... 6,000 ry 
Kyowa Fermentation. <2! !) Sago] fa) Had) Mee] Mitel Steamatip «<2 5 S| Spo) S| 
ainippon Celluloid. 11) O81 ie : ind Kaiun- 0..." oe oe. 13'200 = 29 2E 28 
Nippon ChemicdlGndwe | ago a ion ie a Mitsubishi Shipping ..... . 4,800 — 4] 3€ 39 
Fuji Photo Rim toe eee pees 18 150, 130,163 + Warehouse & Entertainment 
po enioke Photo Ind. 1,800] 48 i. te Fl Mitsub 
okyo Electric Power (A) 45,000! i 290) 7/|| itsubishi Warehouse . 1,200 10 10 
Tokyo:Gas i eee encrsrpetts 10 525} 515 524|| Shochiku Motion Picture... . 4 : es a 
Wie ioe eae ; 12| | ure . 2,772 = 95 52 if 
= = aa er ya et 2 62) 64)| {Nikkatsujign cues eee 3,366 12 59 5a a 


Notes: (A) 500 yen shares. 


(B) 100 yen shares 


Rest are all 50 yen shares. 


Oo ex-new 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: 


Electrical and Mechanical Equipment 
for Power Plants and Sub-stations, 
Electrical Equipment for Steel, Chemi- 
cal, Textile and General Industries 
Electrical Equipment for Mines, Ships 
and Railways. 

W.H. Meters, Measuring Instruments’ 
and Regulating Apparatus, Household 
Electric Appliances. 


SUGAR, YEAST, 
ALCOHOL, AND 
WAREHOUSING 


DAI NIPPON SEITO 


ELECTRIC MFG. CO., LTD. 


ris DAI-NIPPON SUGAR MFG. CO., LTD. 


2Ciss )» President : KATSUHIKO FUJIYAMA 


NUMBER 


> 4—1 Marunouchi Tokyo 
Head Office: 6, 2-chome, Maruno- 
uchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo Tel. (271) 0100-0109 
Cable-Address: DENKIFUJI TOKYO Cable Address: SUGAR TOKYO 


CATALOGUE 


E X p 0 R T : SILK, RAYON, SPUN RAYON, NYLON, TETORON, CASHMIRON, * ° 
: EXLAN, VONNEL, ACETATE, SARAN, COTTON YARNS & FABRICS, NoWaeER 
CHEMICALS, PLASTICS, MACHINERY, MADE UP GOODS AND 
SUNDRIES 


IMPORT: MACHINERY, CHEMICALS, RUBBER, TIMBERS, GRAINS, FOODS, 
’ HIDES & SKINS 


Established: 1861 T° 8 

Capital: 1,000,000,000 ENTER NEW YORK OFFICE: 

President: T. Hashimoto is . a” ee et CHORI. NEW YORK, INC. 
A haat See 350 FIFTH AVENUE 


Cable Address: ‘ RAYON" OSAKA e , home fi HN 
‘* CHORITRA " OSAKA Fs 1. | He OVERSEAS OFFICES : 


HEAD OFFICE CA Tr BOMBAY, CARACAS, HONG 
i KONG, LAHORE, KARACHI, 
MOMBASA, MANILA & SAIGON 


OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVES : 


No. 32, Azuchimachi, 4-chome Higashi-ku 
OSAKA JAPAN 


TOKYO OFFICE 
9, Horidome 2-chome, Nihonb ashi, Chuo-ku 


TOKYO JAPAN ‘ f nesburg, Manchester, Dussel- 
(Cable Address: ‘*RAYON” TOKYO) iseebo 7 he a in : e E dorf, Teheran & Toronto 


COMPANY, LTD. 


Accra, Boghdad, Colombo, Dja- 
karta, Singapore, Nairobi, Johan- 


Streptomycin, Mycillin, Carzinophilin, 


Mitomycin C, I-Lysine, Fertilizers, 


Glutamic acid, Butanol, Acetone, Plas- 


ticizers, Alcohols, Distilled Spirits, etc. 


CATALOLUe 


112 


NUMBER 


EIRE. . . SQOMMANEAD HOROTSE MONIKA ARTRIE 
TRANS] Be te ee AC CLD ERT. 
AUTOMOBILE.........FOREST 
BURGLARY.......... LIABILITY 


— FIRE & MARINE 
> _ INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 6, 1-chome, Tori, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 


Spousors of Tuvestment “Sruste 


Your orders for both Japanese Securities and Japanese dollar bonds are solicited 


Free information available 


°, 
~ 


Head Office : Kabuto-cho. Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Foreign Dept. Tel: 671-3992 
New York Affiliate : 111 Broadway, New York Tel: Cortlandt 7—5680 
Yamaichi Securities Co. of New York, Inc. 


Over 100 branch offices Head Office : 
throughout Japan. Over- 21, Bingomachi 2-chome, Higashi-ku, 
seas Representative Of- Osaka, Japan 

fices: New York & London Cable Add.: DAIBANK 
Network of overseas cor- Tel: (27) 1221 
respondent banks TELEX OS 3284 


THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST i! K. 


wn 


mo 
178 offices: Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, Sapporo 


and other major cities: throughout«Japan 


=NEW YORK : 149, BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
-LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 107, OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, £.C. 2 


THE DAI-ICHT BANK, LID 


Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank 


wad Since 1873 
Pe) a. 
() 


Oldest tn Yeare, 
Woderu tu Sewétce 


Head Office : 
1, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


CATALOGUE New York Agency : 
(103 De = 37, Wall St, New York 5, N.Y., USA. 


NUMBER 


Chicago Representative Office: 
38, South Dearbon St., Chicago 3, Illinois, U.S.A. 


London Representative Office : 
1, Royal Exchange Avenue, London E.C., 3, England 


IBM 2133 


¥900 


